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to  my  first  acquaintance  with  the  Author  of 
'  Pelham,'  and  I  consider  it  as  no  small  com- 
pliment to  have  permission  to  inscribe  the  fol- 
lowing fiction  to  one,  who  I  as  so  eminently 
distinguiibed  himself  in  that  lin^.     But  as  ^I 
am  not  now  about  -to  pass  any  encomium  on 
your  works,   or   to   enter  into  any  laudatory 
analysis  of  your  moral  or  intellectual  character, 
allow  me  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of 
saying  a  word  or  two  concerning  the  ensuing 
pages.     They  are  pure  fiction,  they  make  no 
attempt  at  personalities,  they  do  not  deKneate 
the  gross  actualities  of  life,  nor  do  they  seek  to 
hold  up  humanity  to  human  Contempt;  they 
are  neither  so  literal  as  Morland's  pigfs  nor  so 
»itirical  as  Landseer's   monkeys.     In   former 
works   I   liavo  written    satiricallv,    Imt    not,    I 

» 

trust,  with  ill  l.umour  or  spleen:  in  tlii**,  I  l.aAr 


^i 


QEDICATIOK. 


found  it,  and  It  lias  immortalaed  thom.  Wish- 
ing' you,  Sir,  every  euccess  in  your  search  aSter 
moral  beauty  and  in  yotir  exhibition  of  it  to 
the  world, 

I  subscribe  myself 

With  mucerc  respect, 

Most  fait))ful1y  yours,  &e., 
THE  AUTHOR. 
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vicissitude,  now  calm  in  peace  and  firm  in 
brotherly  love,  now  torn  by  faction  and  furious 
with  neighbourly  hatred. — Unchanged  ifrom  age 
to  age  is  the  aspect  of  the  green  earth;  and 
though  cities  may  in  the  lapse  of  years  present 
a  varied  appearance,  villages  for  many  ages 
preserve  the  same  external  form,  but  in  how 
short  a  time  may  their  inward  heart  be 
changed! 

Standing  on  the  brow  of  a  gently  rising  hill 
and  looking  downwards  on  the  vale  through 
which  the  Derwent  glides,  one  may  even  now 
see  the  scant  habitations  of  a  quiet  village — the 
thin  spire  of  the  old  church  darting  from  the 
ivy  that  cloaks  the  venerable  building,  and 
the  dense  trees  that  surround  it — the  distant 
mansion  of  the  mighty  squire — the  close,  neat, 
comfortable  and  compact  dwelling  of  the  vicar 
— ^the  few  farm-houses  of  the  substantial  yeo- 
manry,  and  the  more  nmltiliKlinous  cottajjos  of 
tlio  labourers  ainl  other  dependents  on  villai^r 
wealth    and    patronage.     This    villai^e,  hearini^ 
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Pubitan'8  Grave.  Of  his  name  or  histoiy 
they  can  tell  you  nothing;  for  the  estate  has 
chaDged  hands  several  times  since  the  days  of 
the  Puritans; — there  have  been  also  many  in- 
cumbents oblivious  of  the  past}  and  more  de- 
voted to  tithes  than,  to  traditions.  Yet  in  the 
minds  of  the  villagers  there  is  a  holy  sentiment 
connected  with  the  grave,  and  they  regard  the 
spot  with  reverence. 

"  I  know  not  hov  it  is^"  said  an  old  man  to 
me  when  I  was  making  some  enquiries  about 
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glibly  against  what  they  are  pleased,  in  their 
new  fSemgled  wiBdom,  to  call  superstition ;  I  do 
not  understand  these  matters;  I  am  not  a 
learned  man  who  can  reascm  and  argue,  and 
the  like  of  that,  but  I  think  I  remember  the 
time,  when  men  walked  through  the  world 
with  some  awe  of  the  Being  who  created  it,  and 
with  some  sacred  feeling  of  the  invisible  pre- 
sence of  the  good  spirits  that  watched  over 
their  steps — but  all  this  is  now  gone.  Children 
have  sprung  up  who  have  taught  their  pareBt9 
a  wiser  lesson.  The  world  is  cold  and  desolate, 
solitude  is  now  solitude  indeed.  We  have  been 
reasoned  out  of  our  unseen  companions,  and 
what  has  reason  given  us  instead  ? — Nothing — 
nothing — ^not  so  much  as  a  morsel  of  bread.*' 

Surely  there  is  something  sweet  in  sadness ; 
— melancholy  has  a  mirth  of  its  own,  not  ma- 
nifested indeed  by  the  laughing  eye  or  lively 
look,  but  by  tlie  deep  and  hearty  patlios  with 
which  the  soul  clings  to  the  exaggeration  of  its 
griels.     It  was  pleasant  to  hear  the   poor  man 


:^  IVTRODrCTIOV. 

tenun  family,  which  were  said  to  be  descended 
dit  food  old  Puritan  of  Emmerton*  I 
I  nothing  remarkably  queer  or 
;  Um  house  in  which  they  dwelt  was 
i^pwilh  all  the  usual  comforts  and  ao- 
which  belong  to  the'  dwellings  of 
in  the  middle  class  of  society  and 
of  a  comfortable  competency.  With 
ll#fMM>eption  of  a  slight  conventicle  twang,  or 
to  speak  more  accurately,  a  certain 
m<Nre  easy  to  be  remembered  and  imi- 
IImiii  to  be  described,  they  seemed  to  be 
Ytvjr  «raeh  like  the  rest  of  the  world. 

WImni  I  stated  to  them  the  object  of  my  visit 
%ffe«w  of  fiuDuly  pride  lighted  up  their  faces, 
iMiA  1  f«ad  in  their  looks  the  heraldry  of  the 
ImM^  ^^  He  was  indeed  a  good  man,"  said  the 
immMot  of  the  house,  *<  and  I  esteem  it  a  greater 
hottour  to  be  descended  from  Ferdinand  Faithful , 
ihAA  I  should  to  reckon  among  my  ancestors 
hhi^  and  conquerors ;  for  what  are  kings  but 
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gilded  worms?  What  are  conquerors  but  noisy 
duBt,  disturbing  earth's  pea^e,  violating  Heft- 
ven's  laws,  and  peopling  hcU's  dominions?" 

"  You  speak  warmly." 

"And  I  speak  sincerely; — I  would  speak 
humbly,  and  I  hope  I  think  humbly  of  myself, 
but  I  cannot  conquer  the  inclination  that  I  feel 
to  speak  warmly  in  the  praise  of  my  honoured 
ancestor.  It  is  frequently  a  source  of  r^ret, 
though  I  acknowledge  it  is  rather  foolish,  still 
I  do  r^et,  that  I  do  not  bear  hie  name.  I 
am  descended  from  a  female  branch  of  thd 
family." 

*'  Can  you  favour  me  with  any  particulars  of 
the  life  and  history  of  this  good  man,  whose 
virtues  seem  to  have  made  so  deep  an  im- 
preasion  on  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  him 
not?* 

**  If  yoo  ean  have  the  patience,  Sir,  to  read 
old  manuscripts,  I  can  furnish  you  with  very 
ample  passages  in  the  history  of  this  great,  good 
S  6 
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man  and  his  family,  in  which  I  think  you  will 
be  interested." 

So  saying,  he  produced  a  large  bundle  of 
papers,  which  were  enough  to  terrify  any  but  a 
decided  antiquarian;  and  terrific  as  they  looked 
by  their  siaee,  they  looked  stiU  more  so  by  means 
of  the  diminutive  crowquill  hand  in  which  they 
were  written*  *^  I  shotdd  think,"  said  I  as  I 
was  turning  them  over,  **  that  it  might  be  a 
good  speculation  to  publish  these.  Here  are 
materials  enough  to  form  two  quarto  volumes, 
and  the  topic  must  be  very  interesting  by  means 
of  its  historical  associations,  for  anything  con- 
cerning Puritans  and  Cavaliers,  or  connected 
with  Cromwell  and  the  Stuarts  is  now  eagerly 
received  by  the  public." 

'^  The  papers.  Sir,"  said  he,  <<  do  not  contain 
many  historical  allusions  or  any  illustrations  of 
the  history  of  the  period.  You  may  discern  that 
tlioy  wero  written  in  troublesome  times  and 
Miiiltr  cirt'uiiistaDces  of  much    mental  dibtrcbs. 


» 


II 


thi'  nt&sB  ■<(  iW  urinary  klMocM*  tin*  Mi^ 

''IWlMjW   flllllMhllll."     IMd   t.     «•«■    W 

tlawran  wq  Vifte  an  A«  bjwtdry  of  tW  ptthiJ. 
talMillniinuivadW  nmatmer*  of  tk«  taMa." 

liw  ■i»iiMM«adWfiiig»rf  A»  faM—  hmmti 
Md  n  wfag  dtrm  I  Inw  Wen  — IbpmJwJ  to 

find  Uken  w  gvMTil  in  thar  lanetnfiv  tlau  tbcj 
may  bdoog  alaoit  ■■  wdl  to  on*  pniad  af 
EoglMh  hirtory  m  to  mrther ;  m  -mj  Knin,  flfe. 
ku  (ubD}'  hntory  to  im  with  pnblk-  rmita,^ 
Bot  if  TOO  ))l«wic  t»  rrtd  tlw  ptpTi  ihrr  n*  rf 
yo«r  •ervim,  ami  if  ym  tlnnk  the  fMiM'tr  W^j 
ta  nenvr  kay  bmdit  from  tlw  {MniMl  of 
ihnn,  I  hare  nn  Ahjcrticin  to  tbnr  VHtf  pdb- 


*•  PprtiajK."  t*!*!   I.  ■■  if  <hnr   will  ?>.«(  ' 
jiiibli^Iiirif  ill  tb«-ir  i»riT*»-m  form,  ihrj-  nu 
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a  man  to  be  reasoned  out  of  liia  ojuiiuiiih.  1 
therefore  consented  to  take  the  [tapem  ami  to 
make  what  use  1  could  of  them,  stipulating;, 
however,  fiir  the  privilege  of  omission,  as  I 
could  not  obtain  license  of  addition  or  embellish- 
ment. Perhaps  the  reader  may  thank  my  obsti- 
nate ft-iend  for  thus  pertiiiaeiouHly  adlienng  to 
hU  abhorrence  of  fiction. 

As  the  commencement  of  the  manuscript 
gives  only  a  very  elaborate  account  of  tlie  gene- 
alogy of  Ferdinand  Faithful,  more  interesting 
to  the  family  than  to  the  general  reader,  1  shall 
avail  myself  of  the  privil)^  of  omixision  and 
pass  it  over.  Abruptness  of  commencement  ie 
more  pardonable,  perad venture,  Uian  tediousness 
of  introduction.  Only  premising  iliat  Ferdi- 
nand Faithful  was  vicar  of  Emmcrton,  and  that 
the  narrative  from  whence  the  following  extracts 
are  taken  was  evidently  compiled  from  various 
documents,  and  written  a  very  short  time  after 
the  eveuta  recorded  had    taken  place,  I  shall 


ivTBODrcnox. 


U 


now  take   my   kave  of  die 
confidence  of  haviog  his  thanki  tor 
him  to  a  companion  so  mnA 
than  ever  I  could  hope  to 


r 
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and  estate  sitould  not  hare  be«n  bestowed  as  a 
fitting  reward  upon  Bome  zealous  and  active 
servant  of  the  public.  But  euch  is  the  corrup- 
tion of  courttj  and  Huch  is  the  little  confidence 
that  can  be  put  in  princcx,  whether  they  he 
called  kings  or  protectors,  that  it  was  generally 
understood,  by  tliose  who  were  most  in  the  pro- 
tector's counsel,  that  he  wa«  watching  an  op- 
portunity of  restoring  Sir  Thomas  Merrivale  to 
the  seat  of  Iiis  ancestors.  Sir  Thomas,  after  the 
death  of  Charles  Stuart,  had  retired  to  France 
for  safety  of  his  own  life;  and  the  council  had 
seen  fit  to  declare  hta  estates  forfeited  to  the 
Commonwealth.  Nevertheless,  to  the  great 
wonderment  of  all  people.  Sir  Thomas  Merri- 
vale lived  in  Paris,  that  scat  of  wickedness  and 
idnk  of  abominations,  in  a  state  of  much  case 
and  roystering  merriment.  No  one  knew  at  the 
time  from  whence  he  derived  hix  means,  hut  it 
was  Gusjiccted  that  Oliver  Cromwell  liimself  did 
supply  him  from  the  jirocecds  of  his  estate 
which    ha<l    been    declared    forfeit.     This  wbjj 
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kingdom,  for  never  Was  there  any  passage  in  a 
people's  history  so  utterly  disgraceful  to  all 
reason  as  the  boisterous  joy  with  which  Charles 
Stuart  was  welcomed  back  to  the  palace  of  his 
fathers.  In  those  districts  where  the  king  him- 
self could  not  be  seen,  the  silly  people  sought 
to  give  vent  to  dieir  loyalty,  as  they  were  fain 
to  call  it,  by  paying  most  blasphemous  homage 
to  some  sturdy  old  malignant  who  now  came  to 
lord  it  over  them  with  more  insolence  and  arro- 
gance than  ever. 

It  was  a  sorry  sight  to  see  the  village  of 
Emmerton  emptied  of  all  its  inhabitants,  who 
had  gone  out  to  meet  Sir  Thomas  Merrivale. 
The  sick,  the  lame  and  the  laz}',  the  old  and 
the  young,  the  wise,  if  there  were  any,  and  the 
foolish,  of  which  there  were  many,  were  all 
gone  to  Derby  to  meet  and  welcome  the  return- 
ing malignant  All  the  kind  and  fatherly  in- 
structions wliicb  Ferdinand  Faitlifnl  had  erivon 
tlieni,  for  so  many  years  jwist,  set»nied  to  lx» 
totally  forg^otten:  and  they  were   now  as  )>oys 
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Tli«re  was  dwelling  at  this  time  in  the  villagv 
of  Emmerton  &  mau  named  Peter  Lou^retaff, 
apparently  a  simple  man,  yet  marvelloiisiy 
subtle  withal.  He  was  one  of  nature's  chartered 
fools,  and  he  poBBeeeed  by  conBtitution  tliat 
quaiiitness  and  shrewdness,  which  is  imitated  by 
those  lazy  loons  who  are  called  court  fools  or 
king^'s  jesters.  Alas !  there  needeth  no  hiring 
of  fools  for  courts,  tliey  are  marvellously  well 
supplied. — This  Peter  Longstaff  possessed  an 
exceedingly  small  patrimony,  which  just  saved 
him  5^m  being  an  absolute  beggar,  fur  he  was 
too  lazy  to  work.  Yet  having  no  shame  wliat- 
cver  about  him,  he  scrupled  not  U>  eke  out  a 
subsistence  by  eleemosjtiary  means  of  every 
description.  So  that  if  he  (taw  any  viands  of 
an  extraordinary  kind  carried  into  any  one  of 
the  farm-houses,  he  would  creep  in  thereafter 
with  a  silent  and  8l4.^thy  step,  and  would 
craftily  contrive  to  enler  into  conversation  with 
the  good  woman  of  the  house,  commending 
her  thrift  mayhap,  aud  suggesting  various  ways 
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inhabitant  of  the  village,  save  the  vicar  and 
his  family,  who  had  not  gone  forth  to  meet 
Sir  Thomas  Merrivale;  for  Peter  craftily 
thought  that  at  the  town  there  might  be  too 
many  mouths  for  the  meat,  but  that  in  the 
village  there  might  be  a  little  meat  to  spare. 
Creeping  along  therefore  in  his  usual,  quiet 
way,  after  the  manner  of  a  purring  cat,  he 
peered  in  at  the  study  casement  where  he 
saw  the  good  Mr.  Faithful  intent  upon  those 
studies,  which,  not  being  used  for  worldly 
purposes,  were  never  interrupted  by  worldly 
commotions. 

^^  Grood  morrow.  Master  Longstaff,"  said  the 
clergyman,  ^^  what  seek  you?  There  are  gay 
doings  in  Derby  to-day, — Why  go  you  not 
forth  with  the  lads  and  lasses  of  the  village  T' 

^^  Because  I  am  neither  lad  nor  lass,"  said 
Peter,  ^^  but  a  silly  old  man  in  a  cast  doublet, 
of  whom  so  gallant  a  cavalier  as  Sir  Tliomas 
Merrivale  would  lliiiik  foul  scorn." 

This  was  said  in   sucli  a  manner  ius  seemed 
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Hwcep  tho8e  locusts  out  of  the  land,  then  wa.^ 
there  joy  and  glaidness;  but  now  they  are  coming 
iMwk— " 

<^  There  seems  also  to  be  much  joy  at  their 
coming  back,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  good 
people  of  Emmerton." 

<^  Ah  master,  'tis  but  as  the  fool's  laughter, 
like  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot  What 
good  did  the  malignants  ever  do  ?  Poor  Peter 
Longstaflf  is  a  simple  man  forsooth,  good  folks 
laugh  at  him,  wise  folks  scorn  him,  thoughtless 
boys  jeer  him,  but  he  has  a  heart — he  knows, 
he  feels,  and  he  pities." 

^^  Whom  does  he  jnty  ?"  asked  Ferdinand 
Faithful. 

"  He  pities  his  country,"  replied  Peter,  "  be- 
cause the  locusts  are  returning  to  devour  the 
green  herb  and  to  pollute  the  land.  He  pities 
the  pious  ministers  of  Grod's  word,  for  the  day 
of  persecution  is  coming — "  The  simple  man 
suddenly  stopped,  and  taking  the  vicar  gently 
by  the  arm  led  him  to  the  window,  then  point- 
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IVIastcr  Faithful,  in  king's  courts  there  is  little 
liberty  and  no  conscience.  Yes,  yes,  you  will 
have  liberty  to  sacrifice  your  conscience  to  the 
king^s  dq^ces.  I  have  been  a  bit  of  a  scholar 
in  my  time — ^bat  my  poior  weak  head  lets  these 
things  sHp,  yet  I  have  read  of  Harry  Tudor, 
who  would  not  only  make  the  people  believe 
what  he  listed,  but  would  bid  them  suspend 
their  fedth  till  he  should  tell  them  what  to 
believe.  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  I  seem  to 
think  that  the  church  wiU  be  quite  another 
thing  when  Charles  Stuart  is  quietly  seated  on 
his  throne  again.  Papistry — ^papistry — ^mark 
my  words,  papistry  is  coming  back  again. 
Withstand  it.  Master  Faithful, — set  thy  face 
firmly  against  it — ^but  it  must  come.'* 

Ferdinand  Faithful  was  marvellously  moved 
by  the  earnestness  with  which  the  simple  man 
spake  unto  him;  for  Peter  had  lifted  up  his 
voice  most  loudly,  as  one  impelled  by  the  spirit; 
so  that  the  good  vicar  felt  within  him  the  kind- 
lings of  a  holy  zeal,  and  the  fervour  of  a  mar- 
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withstand  him,  you  will  not  give  your  coon- 
ienance  to  such  unholy  doings." 

Such  talk  ag  this  was  always  welcome  to  the 
ears  of  Ferdinand  Faithful,  though  it  came 
from  the  lips  of  so  mmple  a  man  as  Peter 
Longstaff,  for  simple  as  the  man  might  be 
touching  matters  of  a  worldly  nature,  perad- 
venture  he  might  not  be  so  in  matters  of  a 
spiritual  nature,  thought  Mr.  Faithful.  Being 
therefore  pleased  at  this  especial  moment  to 
hear  the  voice  of  any  one,  however  humble, 
echoing  his  own  thoughts,  he  invited  Longstaff 
to  dinner,  which  invitation  the  crafty  man  rea- 
dily enough  accepted^ 

Peter,  who  always  held  the  opinions  of  those 
at  whose  cost  he  did  eat  and  drink,  sat  at  the 
vicar's  table  lamenting  the  restoration  of  thekiug 
and  the  re-estaUishment,  which  would  pro- 
bably follow,  of  those  errors,  which  had  been 
so  happily,  and  for  so  long  time,  banished  from 
the  church. 

It  had  usually  been  Master  LongstaflTs  custom 
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the  Other  would  read  from  a  book  some  pleasant 
or  profitable  discourse,  by  means  of  which,  as 
Master  Faithful  used  to  say,  the  time  passed 
pleaRantly  and  smoothly,  even  as  the  gentle 
current  of  their  own  dear  river  I>cautiful,  in  its 
progress  and  fertilizing  to  the  lands  through 
vrhich  it  flowed.  And  let  it  not  be  said,  tliat 
time  thus  spent  is  idly  spent,  for  there  ix  a 
Bioral  profit  brought  to  the  soul  by  the  pure 
contemplation  of  God's  works  a«  they  are  seen 
in  the  placid  slillnees  of  a  <|uiet  air;  and  as  the 
bee  is  tlien  most  busy  when  swinging  to  the 
breeze  in  the  gracefidly  pendent  cup  of  a  beau- 
tiful flower,  i>o  the  truly  pious  soul,  in  the 
visible  luxury  of  its  apparent  leisure,  is  gather- 
ing to  itself  the  sweetness  of  a  devout  gratitude 
and  the  strength  of  a  holy  resignation,  enrich- 
ing itself  also  with  tliat  spiritual  food  whereby 
it  may  miuieter  to  the  moral  needs  of  others- 
So  did  it  of^n  happen  with  the  good  Mrs.  Faith- 
ful or  one  or  other  of  her  gentle  daughters,  for 
when  they  had  spent  their  aftenioon  in  the  opetk 
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Derby,  of  the  villagers  accompaning  Sir  Thomas 
Merrivale  on  his  return  after  so  long  an  absence 
to  his  native  soil.  They  looked  to  this  return 
with  rather  melancholy  thoughts,  but  as  yet 
their  fears  were  undefined,  and  as  on  all  oocap> 
sions  they  had  been  habituated  to  regard  the 
presence  and  providence  of  the  Supreme  Di- 
rector of  events,  their  trembling  fears  did 
never  sink  down  into  the  cold  prostrations  of 
despair,  but  were  lightly  balanced  and  cor- 
rected by  the  flutterings  of  a  gentle  hope.  At 
all  events  there  was  something  moving  to  the 
spirit  in  the  contemplation  of  an  assembled  and 
joyous  multitude,  whatever  might  be  the  cause 
of  their  joy,  or  for  whatever  purpose  they 
might  be  assembled  together, 

Peter  LongstafF  also,  notwithstanding  the 
Stoical  contempt  with  which  he  professed  to 
look  upon  the  return  of  Sir  Thomas  Merrivale 
to  Emmerton,  had  his  curiosity  excited  to  see 
with  what  gallant  trim  the  malignants  would 
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The  party  had  not  l>cen  long  iii  tlie  eliurcL- 
yard,  before  the  wattliful  eye  of  Peter  Long- 
staff,  who  ha<l  been  lookiiig  anxiously  in  thai 
direction,  discerned  a  slight  cloud  of  dust  riKing 
at  the  distant  sunimit  of  the  long  lull  juKt 
whcT«  the  road  began  to  be  visible.  "  Here 
tbey  come,  here  Uiey  come!"  he  cried  with 
rather  more  glee  than  well  comported  with  hie 
previous  lamentations  for  the  return  of  the  ma- 
ligiiautu.  The  cloud  of  dust  now  increased 
most  prodigiously,  and  it  became  manifest  that 
Peter's  eye  had  not  deceived  him.     Shining 
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sake  of  peace,  and  she  much  mistrusted  that 
there  could  be  peaoe  without  the  sacrifice  of 
conscience.  Her  daughters  who  sat  by  her 
side  and  who  remembered  the  civil  wars  but  as 
dreams  of  their  infimcy,  now  looked  anxiously 
upon  her  countenance  and  heard  her  aspiration; 
and  Mary,  who  was  the  elder,  said  to  her 
mother,  ^^  Alas,  my  d«ur  mother !  your  prayers 
are  wont  to  be  cheerful,  but  now  there  seems 
to  be  more  sorrow  than  hope  in  your  soul." 

<^  We  are  looking  forward,  my  beloved 
child,''  replied  Mrs.  Faithful,  ^^  to  times  of 
triaL  Grod  will  work  all  things  rightly,  but  it 
becomes  us  to  be  distrustful  of  ourselves.  The 
time  has  been  when  the  true  servants  of  Grod 
have  testified  their  fidelity  by  yielding  their 
bodies  to  the  executioner  rather  than  their 
minds  to  the  king's  commandment.  How 
know  we  but  that  such  time  is  coming  again  ? 
Should  you  not  tremble  to  see  your  good  father 
called — forced  away  from  liis  quiet  pastoral 
duties  and  led  to  prison  by  the  king's  officers  ?* 


ItarniH.  Tliat  providence  liaa  not  Kwt  its  power 
ur  kindnese;  and  is  it  not  a  |>)ea8Riit  saying  of 
my  dear  fatlier'a,  that  wlien-  (iod  is  t)iere  is 
bope ! — and  wliere  is  he  not ;"' 

Mrs.  Faithful  wept  witli  very  gladness  of 
heart  to  liear  such  language  from  the  lips  of  her 
daiigliter,  for  thougli  her  own  faith  was  firm, 
yot  her  feelings  were  strong,  and  some  great 
eflTort  was  required  in  moments  of  agitation  to 
bring  tlie  principles  of  her  niiderHtiindiiig  and 
her  faith  to  act  decidedly  u|H)n  her  mind. 
"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  there  is  lio[»e; — but  it  is 
only  in  our  fears  tliat  we  hwlc  for  hope,  and  it 
is  bv  sorrows  that  we  are  taught  to  seek  for 
consolation.  My  dear  children,  the  sight  of 
arms  and  the  name  of  cavalier,  yon  cloud  of 
dust,  and  the  cavalcade  tliat  raises  it,  bring  to 
iny  memory  the  thought  of  slaught4'r  and  t)ie 
sight  of  blood.  You  have  never  seen  a  field  of 
battle, — you  know  not  wliat  idi>as  are  eontainci] 
in  the  name  of  civil  war, — but  1  can  remember 
well  the  time  when  an  army  in  military  array 
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"  Now,  my  good  ladies/'  said  lie,  "  if  ye 
will,  ye  may  have  a  right  good  view  of  the 
glorious  sight  an  ye  oome  towards  the  bridge. 
Fn»n  yon  comer  of  the  churchyard  ye  may 
ahnost  shake  hands  with  the  gallant  Sir  Thomas 
Merrivale  as  he  crosses  the  bridge  and  so  be 
the  first  to  welcome  him  home  to  his  native 
village." 

**  I  thank  you,  Peter,"  replied  Mrs.  Faithful, 
*^  but  we  can  see  the  sight  as  well  where  we  sit, 
and  perhaps  better,  inasmuch  as  the  cloud  of 
dust  which  rises  fix>m  the  tramping  of  their 
many  horses  would  go  nigh  to  blind  us  if  we 
i4>proached  any  nearer." 

^<  'Tb  a  glorious  sight,"  said  Peter  with  much 
childishness  of  delight,  and  forgetting  how 
sorely  he  had  lamented  the  return  of  the  ma- 
lignants,  <<  'tis  a  glorious  sight,  my  good  ladies; 
— there,  now  you  can  see  them  distinctly,  do 
let  me  draw  the  bench  nearer  to  the  water's 
edge,  you  will  see  them  to  so  much  greater 
advantage  as  they  cross  the  bridge." 
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prater  is  very  little  more  to  those  who  hear 
him  frequently,  than  the  sighing  and  moaning 
of  the  inarticulate  wind.  Bat  now  that  the 
procesrion  had  passed  in  its  descent  at  very 
little  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  village, 
and  hy  a  slight  change  in  the  directicm  of  the 
wind  and  the  halting  of  the  party,  the  dusty 
cloud  which  had  surrounded  them  had  dis- 
persed, and  as  the  afternoon  sun  was  shining 
strongly  upon  them,  the  whole  cavalcade  was 
clearly  visible,  and  even  at  that  distance  the 
principal  person  might  be  well  distinguished  by 
liis  stately  figure,  his  plumed  hat,  his  prancing 
steed  and  by  the  space  between  him  and  those 
who  rode  or  ran  by  his  side,  for  they  seemed  to 
draw  off  on  either  side  as  if  for  the  double 
purpose  of  homage  and  of  admiration.  At  the 
pause  which  the  party  now  made,  die  whole 
body  took  off  their  liats,  and,  waving  them  in 
the  air,  gave  three  loud  and  distinct  cheers,  the 
smind  of  which  rolled  down  the  valley,  and 
eanie  witli  melancholy  cadence  on  the  ear  of 
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save  ill  the  instance  of  the  skiriiiisli  between 
the  king's  troops  and  the  parliament's  army  in 
the  times  of  the  civil  war,  had  there  been  so 
many  persons  rushing  at  once  to  cross  the  bridge 
as  there  were  at  Uiis  time.  Before  the  great 
body  of  the  procession  had  advanced,  divers  idle 
boys  and  girls,  together  with  many  rude  boors 
of  the  village  and  the  adjoining  countr}',  took 
possession  of  this  narrow  pass,  perching  them- 
selves OB  the  parapets,  in  order  to  have  a  more 
distinct  \dew  of  Sir  Thomas  Merrivale,  whom 
they  now  seemed  inclined  to  honour  as  a  god. 

The  commingled  din  imd  tumult  of  the  rude 
music,  together  with  the  ruder  shoutings  of  the 
leather-lunged  rabble,  intermixed  with  the  oc- 
casional discharge  of  musketrj',  formed  a  hub- 
bub well  suited  to  the  grosser  faculties  of  Peter 
Longstaif,  but  did  not  so  well  comport  with  the 
more  susceptible  feelings  of  Mrs.  Faithful  and 
her  gentle  daughters.  Fain  would  the  good  lady 
have  shown  all  due  respect  to  Sir  Thomas  on 
liis  return  to  the  home  of  his  youth,  and  to  the 
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recover  breath  for  a  louder  and  longer  sliout^ 
three  more  distinct  cheers  were  giveD,  and 
again  the  rude  and  noisy  music  sent  up  into 
the  air  its  harsh,  tumultuous  dissonance.   Peter 
Longstafi^  who  loved  not  sympathy  with  a  sor- 
rowful, when  there  might  be  sympathy  with  a 
joyous  emotion,  left  the  bench  by  the  church 
porch  and  advanced  to  a  part  of  the  churchyard 
which,  projecting  much   into  the  river,  gave 
him  a  station  conspicuous  enough  to  attract  the 
attention  of  those  who  were  crossing  tlie  bridge. 
There  did  he  exhibit  his  broad  face,  made  still 
broader  by  a  simple  smile  of  welcome  to  the 
returned  and  restored  cavalier.     Brandishing 
his  battered  and  tajEnished  hat,  he  was  as  loud 
as  any  one  in  liis  shouts,  and  by  the  clumf^y 
extravagance  of  his  gesticulations  he  drew  tlie 
eye  of  Sir  Thomas  Merrivale  towards  him,  and 
not  to  liimself  only,  but  also  to  the  three  ladies 
who  were  sitting  near  the  church  porch. 

As  soon  as  Sir  Thomas  saw  the  ladies  lie 
made  obeisance   to   them   after   that   gay  and 
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those  who  were  witli  him,  and  tUeroupon  a 
loud  8)iout,  ns  of  gladness  and  triumph,  was 
«nt  up  from  t!ie  assembled  mullitiido,  and  a 
Ruddcu  movement  was  made  to  enter  the  village. 
Thii  sudden  movement  over  the  narrow  pass 
of  the  bridge,  together  with  the  loud  nbouting 
of  the  people  and  the  simultaneous  dischHrgc  of 
divers  pieces  of  musketry,  startled  the  horsea 
on  wliich  the  cavaliers  were  mounted,  insomucli 
that  good  horsemen  were  scarcely  able  to  keep 
their  seals.  Tho  crowd  of  people  on  the  bridgo 
Tas  BO  great  that  it  tvas  im]x>ssihle  for  the  riders 
to  proceed,  and  when  the  horses  twik  to  plung- 
ing and  rearing,  they  who  were  on  font  attempt- 
ed to  run  away,  but^l  their  frightfiied  haste 
they  threw  each  other  down  and  thus  increased 
the  obstruction;  on  wliich  there  arose  shrieks  of 
fear  and  screams  of  danger,  so  tliat  one  liorse 
more  impatient,  it  might  scera,  than  t)ie  rest, 
making  a  sudden  spring,  bore  himself  and  rider 
over  the  parHpet  of  the  bridge  into  the  stream 
that  ran  below. 
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tions  over  it,  b^an  to  cast  about  by  wlmt  mcann 
lliey  miglit  cuntribute  most  effectually  to  extri- 
catethe  unforttuiateman.  Oneof  them  speedily 
mil  to  tbe  house,  from  whence  she  brought  out 
a  coil  of  rope,  and  by  following  her  instructions 
calmly  gi\'eii  to  tbe  eeveral  rustics,  who  had 
pressed  into  the  churchyard,  the  people  were 
able  to  rescue  the  cavaHer  from  a  watery  grave, 
though  not,  as  it  ajipeared,  from  a  watery  death. 
For  as  they  drew  him  to  the  shore,  and  lifted 
him  up  on  the  bank  to  place  him  on  the  green 
sod,  he  was  in  their  hands  afi  one  deed.  Truly 
it  was  a  grievous  sight  to  see  one  so  young  and 
gay,  so  gallantly  nrrayed,  so  finely  foimed,  at 
one  moment  all  life  aq/^  joy,  proudly  happy  in 
the  admiration  that  surrounded  him,  and  at  tlie 
next  stretched  on  the  ground  in  pallid  lifeless- 
nc«8.  Such  it)  poor  humanity,  gay  as  the  butter- 
fly and  as  frail,  hastily  passing  from  the  summit 
of  its  gorgeous  pride  to  lie  low  in  the  valley  of 
humiliation. 

So  the  festinty  of  triumph  was  changed  into 
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gives,    but    cunie    the    WMdom   that    takes 
away. 

At  nght  of  tlua  angry  torrow  and  impatient 
grief,  the  spirit  of  Mrs.  Faithful  was  moved, 
and  placing  her  hand  gently  upon  his  shoulder 
she  said,  ^  Sir  Thomas  Merrivale,  I  pray  you, 
consider  what  you  are  saying.  Is  it  becoming 
that  a  Christian  man  should  thus  boldly  and 
blasphemously  repine  at  the  dispensations  of 
his  Maker  ?' 

The  angry  mourner  was  recalled  to  his  re- 
collection by  the  meekness  of  the  voice  that  ad- 
dressed him,  and  though  it  was  indeed  the  lan- 
guage of  reproof,  yet  its  accents  were  those  of 
consoUtion.  It  seemed  however  that  the  speech 
of  Mrs.  Faithful  had  effect  rather  to  rouse  Sir 
Thomas  Merrivale  to  the  thought  of  cavalier 
courtesy,  than  to  call  him  to  any  sense  of 
Christian  jnety ;  for  hastily  turning  round  he 
replied,  "  Pardon  me,  I  pray  you,  that  in  the 
bitterness  of  mv  sorrow  I  should  have  uttered 
any   sentiment   unworthy   of    your   ear; — but 
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with  what  ^race  and  glee  it  might,  towar<U  the 
ball.  There  was  indeed  an  outward  look  of 
joy,  but  there  wan  sorrow  in  the  lienrt  of  him 
on  wlioee  behalf  this  semblance  of  gladness  was 
made. 
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110  gladness  to  his  ear,  rather  were  they  8<>lemii 
admonitions  to  prepare  for  severe  trials,  and  to 
gird  up  the  loins  of  his  mind  for  a  spiritual 
conflict  with  the  powers  of  darkness. 

When  therefore,  by  the  nearness  of  the  tu- 
mult, he  judged  that  the  cavalcade  was  enter- 
ing, the  village,  he  went  not  out  to  see  it,  but 
he  betook  himself  to  the  seriousness  of  devotion, 
praying  for  help  in  the  hour  of  approaching 
persecution.  In  the  attitude  of  devotion  was 
he  foimd  by  his  daughter  Anne,  when  she  came 
to  bring  him  tidings  of  the  sad  accident  which 
had  happened,  and  to  crave  his  assistance  to 
restore,  if  possible,  the  drowned  man.  In  the 
bosom  of  so  kind  and  just  a  parent  as  Ferdinand 
Faithful,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there 
were  any  undue  partialities,  or  that  one 
child  was  preferred  to  the  other,  but  so  it 
happened,  when  any  message  of  sorrow  was  to 
be  communicated  or  when  any  favour  or  indul- 
gence was  to  be  asked,  Anne  was  the  messen- 
ger, for  there  was  a  sweet  cheerfulness  even  in 
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rrown  an<l  glorj-  of  tlio  womanly  ch)u-act«r,  her 
Kpirit  knew  not  fnir,  her  failli  and  hope  were 
§troitg,  ajid  slie  lived  buoyantly  utnidst  the  &gi- 
tHtloiiH  of  life  as  the  Uglil  feather  floats  ou  the 
heaving  billon-s.  Now  when  Anac  Faithful 
entered  her  father's  study,  hreakitig  in  upon 
and  interrupting  his  devotional  abstractions, 
the  good  man  rose  from  Ida  knees  and  with  an 
aspect  of  meekiitiHs  said,  "  Su,  my  beloved 
child,  tlie  deluded  people  have  returned; — I 
liave  heard  the  voice  of  the  multitude  and  Uie 
mad  shotitingfi  of  the  villagers.  But  it  seemed 
irom  the  noise  and  the  tumult  as  if  the  whole 
town  of  Derby  was  come  with  them." 

"  Alas !  my  dear  father,"  replied  Anne 
Faithful,  "  I  know  not  who  is  come  and  who 
is  not — but  there  is  one  who  now  demanfis 
under  this  roof  your  immediate  assistance." 

*'  Wltieh  he  shall  have  to  the  utmost  of  my 
ability,  be  be  cavalier  or  not,"  replied  the 
vicar. 

So   saying   he   hastened   to   the   a|)artment, 
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oiighl  wliich  tio  liatl  wi'n  of  rcvoiit  yeiiiK  in  tJi« 
gay  atid  ginudy  city  wf  Paris,  where  lie  liatl  80- 
jmtriic<l  fiiT  a  iong  time  )>Bt>l,  that  )ie  felt  bim*- 
Hcif  to  be  Hs  it  were  iiiidi-r  llie  duliiskiri  of  « 
dream. 

Tlie  Stranger's  Clinuitier,  its  it  was  called| 
n-Hs  funiislied  atid  fitted  uj>  with  a  marvclloust]^ 
eurioii§  tieulness,  ih>  im  to  put  to  shamo  thfl 
gorgiiiUK  trapjiiiigM  kihI  decora  I  ions,  wtiich  of 
late  yean  .have  be<«me  so  fashionable,  sadly 
iodicating  die  decay  of  that  good  domestic  feel- 
iag  which  was  the  pride  and  glory  of  onr 
fatlicars.  The  biwy  and  skilful  hands  of  Mrs. 
Futhful  and  her  daughters  had  wrought  the 
hangings  of  the  bed  and  the  tapestry  of  the 
room,  in  which  divers  passages  of  Holy  Writ 
were  Mt  forth,  illustrated  by  apt  pictures  and 
beautiAil  delineations,  while  the  light  which 
wa«  admitted  into  the  room  came  through 
curiously  painted  glass.  The  pictures  indeed 
which  were  wroiij;lit  on  ttie  lajMslry  ami  hang- 
ings were  not  of  a  snporsliti<ms  nature,   nor 
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church   had   admitted  devotion  to   be  paid  to 
pictures. 

The  principal  charm,  however,  to  the  stran- 
ger's eye  was  the  marvellous  neatness  and 
cleanliness  which  pervaded  the  room ;  for, 
though  small  as  the  chamber  of  a  cottage,  it 
was  everywhere,  and  in  all  its  arrangements, 
bright,  clean  and  orderly.  In  the  profane  and 
superstitious  city  of  Paris,  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  spacious  and  gorgeous  apartments, 
wherein  finery  was  a  substitute  for  neatness ; 
there  was,  therefore,  a  strange  revolution  in 
his  feelings  to  have  passed  as  it  were  at  once 
from  splendid  discomfcNrt,  to  comfortable  neat* 
ness.  It  was  indeed  like  a  sudden  transition, 
for  he  did  oftentimes  Ray  in  after  years,  that, 
at  las  first  waking  to  renewed  cori8o*iousnei>8 
in  the  Stranger's  Chamber  at  the  parsoiuige 
of  Emmerton,  he  seemed  to  liavc  been  trans- 
lated almost  into  another  world,  and  that  for 
awhile  every  event  that  bid  taken  place,  since 
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and  those  fomigu  facen  to  tvtiicti  liis  eye  liad 
bceu  so  long  familiarized,— TIicbc  part  it- ii]  are, 
trilling  as  tliey  may  seem,  are  reeordcd  liere,  as  ' 
they  will  be  sliewn  hereafter  to  liave  been  the 
means  of  much  influeneiiig  the  feelings  and 
the  destiny  of  the  youth  thus  recovered  from 
tho  water.  It  is  indee^l  true  that  tlie  hearts  of  ] 
all  men  are  in  the  hands  of  that  Great  Being  ' 
who  lurneth  them  wiiitliersoever  he  will,  yet 
He  worketh  by  means,  and  useth  the  ordinary 
events  of  life,  making  them  subservient  to  hia 
dengns;  and  it  is  the  office  of  true  philosophy 
to  aeareh  diligently  into  the  operation  of  these 
eaiusB,  and  to  connect  the  thought  of  the  great 
first  caoM  with  the  movement  and  influences  of 
what  we  eall  second  caoaea. 

Hw  first  lue  which  the  stranger  made  of  the 
fWWrered  power  of  speech,  was  naturally  to 
mIc— **  Where  am  I  ?— What  means  this  ?— Am 
I  dreaming^' 

Ferdinand  Faitlifid  was  not  long  in  answer- 
ing his  questions,  but  taking  liim  by  the  hand 
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«  Am  1  m  Gat^nA?*  W  will  Iwuly  mmd 
traaUnc  we^  m  t^ti^mk  of  dBnhtf  nl  jmr. 

"  TM  u»  n  Uh  iflip  of  EMMwtuii.  io  th> 

rouacy  nf  IWby:  and  m  s  fnr  miant**  jromr 
fnend,  Sir  llMNMi  Merrinle,  wOl  be  iafiiiwrf 
(if  your  WetT." 

Then  tbe  atnngcr,  brauUnf  dwpljr  and  ca- 
dtsTonri]^  by  u  effort,  wkidi  wm  almMl  loo 
gnat  for  faia  newljr  recprefwl  ■tnv^th,  to  torn- 
nect  tbe  present  with  tfae  pMt,  wd,  "  Ah — yn 
— yw— I  "ee — I  mdentand — 1  h«we  bcc* 
nnrly  drowned  in  eroanng  the  Cbanad — U  H 
not  so.  m_v  good  friend  ?" 

■■  You  have  been  in  danper,"  rrplird  Frrdi- 
UHiid  Faiiiiful,  "  l>ut  n-t  III  III.-  I  l.i.nij.-l,  y.n 
are  in  one  of  tlip  midlainl  i'<>iiiiiif>  of  l^iniUimi- 
Bui  n™|«^   yourwlf,    1   bc«.-«lv   y.m.      1  "ill 
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leave  yon  for  awhile,  and  your  sc.Ltt«red  |>owen« 
of  thought  will  soon  return  to  you." 

Tliere  is  no  miuiic  so  beautiful  as  that  of  the 
human  voice,  when  benevolence  is  tempered 
with  discretion  and  sanctified  by  die  spirit  of 
pure  piety.  Sucli  music  fell  from  the  lips  of 
Ferdinand  Faithful ; — and  the  unknown  cava- 
lier was  so  struck  n-ith  the  very  sound,  that  he 
dwelt  upon  it  delightedly  and  said  to  himself 
when  alone,  "  Surely  there  is  some  enchant- 
ment in  this  place,  I  seem  to  l>e  reminded,  by  ! 
know  not  what,  of  the  pleasantcst  and  sweetest 
emotions  of  my  childhood  !  If  I  be  in  a  droam, 
I  almost  wish  that  I  may  never  wake  from  it. 
What  a  sweetness  in  the  tone  of  that  voice  t 
The  person  looked  somewhat  like  to  a  Puritan, 
but  Puritans  are  morose  fanatics,  who  think  to 
merit  heaven  by  dif^^-acing  earth. — He  desired 
me  to  compose  myself — 'tis  impossible.  My 
whole  frame,  mental  and  bodily,  is  in  a  state 
of  Agitation,  so  that  1  can  contemplate  nothing 
with  any  fixeilncss  of  attention." 
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je»t}'  and  womanly  genllcuese,  and  tliat  tlie 
nliole  Hgore  whs  one  of  extraordinary  natural 
beauty. 

To  all  w)io  have  attentively  studied  human 
nature  or  have  diligently  regarded  their  otra 
li>'es  and  ex^ierience,  it  is  well  known  that  tltora 
are  certtuu  moments  in  life,  when  the  spirit 
rising  from  tho  lowlinexs  of  a  sad  de]n*ewiion 
and  casting  off  the  fplti-rs  iil'  an  oj)]ircMi\'« 
aorrow,  enjoys  a  delirium  of  delight,  and  is 
pleased  witii  every  form  it  see*,  and  is  enchanted 
with  the  music  of  all  it  heai«.  In  such  slates 
of  mind  a  very  few  linea  and  indistinct  colour- 
ings will  shadow  forth  forma  of  beauty  far  be- 
yond anything  that  tlw  rhisel  of  Phidias  hath 
wrought  or  tho  pencil  of  Kapbael  liath  deline- 
ated; tot  tlie  grace,  witlcit  (hv  wanton  iro^ina- 
tion  forms  for  itself,  is  suldimw  than  anything 
which  mortal  bands  can  make.  Some  such 
beauty  as  this  did  the  young  cavalier  fancy  that 

)iL-  had  iliMenied    in    i!>r  m ilit  H<:iin-  of  R.- 

lH;kah,  as  diavvii  iJi".ii  \\,r  i,,i.r,ny.    And  while 
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Urium  took  poflaeaeioii  of  bis  faculties,  bringing 
back  the  recollectioQ  of  the  wild  rom&ncc« 
which  he  had  read  in  his  boyhood.  The  music 
indeed  which  he  heard  and  which  did  cause 
this  fan^ful  tujd  romantic  dreun,  was  nothing' 
nvre  than  the  unaccompanied  voices  of  Fer- 
dinand Futhful  and  his  family,  singing  their 
evening  hymn  of  prmse  previously  to  retiring 
to  reet,  and  if  they  did  on  this  occasion  wake  a 
louder  and  a  livelier  strwn  than  usual,  it  was 
for  the  mercy  by  which  they  had  been  rendered 
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At  length,  after  the  agitstion  of  his  Bpirits 
ms  aomewhat  abated,  the  young  stranger  slept, 
and  his  sleep  was  refreshing;  for  in  that  whole- 
some interval  of  oblivji^  the  blood  recovered 
its  wonted  flow,  the  pulse  resumed  its  healthy 
beat,  the  unseated  judgment  was  prepared  to 
reascend  its  throne,  and  the  banished  memory 
to  return  with  all  its  fiuthful  and  interesting 
records.  When  he  woke  from  that  healing  and 
qmet  sleep,  the  sun,  which  had  been  some  hours 
on  its  diuly  journey,  was  pouring  its  full  tide 
of  light  through  the  pmnted  window  of  the 


Strangcr'K  Chamber,  IIictf  was  munic  aleo  for 
his  waking  hoiir,  the  miiBic  of  miiny  birds,  (h« 
bleating  of  flocks,  the  lowing  of  herds  and  tliv 
dieUuit  iQurmur  of  a  fall  in  the  river.  Hnding 
himself  so  much  refreshed  with  his  night'H 
sWp,  and  ba\ing  now  a  perfect  recotlectton  of 
the  events  of  the  preceding  day,  lie  liastene<l  to 
pay  his  respect*  to  his  benefactors. 

It  has  been  said  by  men  of  obser>'ation  and 
reflerlion,  that  all  tlie  b(;auty  and  intereet  of 
human  life  arise  from  contrast, — tliat  day  owes 
its  loveliaesB  to  the  contrast  of  tiighl'^  darkness, 
that  the  many-twinkling  stars  arc  brilliant  by 
ivason  of  the  sable  mantle  in  which  they  are 
set,  that  our  tears  give  a  zest  to  our  sm.ilas,  and 
that  they,  who  arc  the  inoxt  keenly  alive  to 
sorrow,  are  most  susceptible  of  the  Intensity  of 
delighL  Be  this  as  it  may,  and  peradventure 
Lhere  is  mueh  truth  in  it,  so  il  was,  that  when 
the  young  cavalier  met  Ferdinand  Faithful  and 
his  family,  he  was  greatly  charmed  with  tbe 
mmpHcity  of  their  manners,  with  the  inartificial 
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style  of  their  courtesy,  and  with  that  moral 
healthfulnesB  of  spirity  which  did  manifest  itself 
in  the  phcid  cheerfulneM  of  iheir  looks  and 
words.  Far  dilDTerent  society  indeed  had  he 
been  aocustomed  to  in  the  piofligate  city  of 
Paris  among  the  gay  banished  cavaliers,  who 
there  made  mockery  of  the  sober  seriousness 
of  deportment  which  at  that  time  prevailed 
in  England*  Heard  of  at  a  distance,  and  ridi- 
culed by  the  thoughtless  over  their  cups,  there 
may  be  s<Mnething  repulsive  in  seriousness,  but 
when  it  is  seen,  in  its  livii^  power  and  beauti- 
ful presence,  softening  life's  asperities,  quicken- 
ing the  soul  to  acts  of  beneficence,  and  bestow- 
ing on  the  manners  a  finer  grace  than  art  can 
teach, — ^ihen,  to  the  mind  that  is  not  altogether 
polluted  by  the  heartless  profligacies  of  an  un-> 
thinking  world,  there  appears  in  it  a  certain 
grace  or  beauty  tar  beyond  all  external  embel- 
lishment The  young  indeed  are  seldom  heart- 
less, it  requires  a  long  intercourse  with  the 
world  in  its  darkest  and  dreariest  forms,  to 
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fu],  and  Uie  unaffected  good  humour  of  her 
daughters. 

Being  pleased  with  all  around  liim  he  was 
beginning  to  render  himself  bIbo  agreeable  to 
those  who  were  bo  agreeable  to  him.  Just  as 
breakfast  bad  commenced  Sir  Thomas  Merri- 
Tale,  who  was  impatient  to  see  his  young  friend, 
entered  the  room  and  without  much  ceremony, 
for  great  joy  is  as  unreremonious  as  deep  grief, 
hastily  seized  him  by  the  hand,  and  in  a  strain 
of  boisterous  congratulation  wished  hini  joy  of 
bis  restoration  to  life.  Then  recollecliug  the 
rudeness  of  his  inattention  to  the  family,  who 
had  been  the  means  under  Providence  of  saving 
the  life  of  his  friend,  he  as  hastily  turning  round 
to  Mrs.  Faithful,  said,  "  Od's  my  life,  my  goo<l 
RIadam,  I  have  ten  thousand  pardons  to  ask  for 
my  lack  of  courtesy,  this  is  the  seeonil  timi;  in 
the  space  of  twenty-four  hours  that  I  have  had 
the  ill  manners  to  be  unmindful  of  your  pre- 
sence; and  yet  1  believe  you  have  been  the 
means  of  saving  my  boy's  life," 
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"  If  I  liave  saved  the  life  of  your  son,"  re- 
[iliefl  Mrs.Fai  til  fill,  "  I  am  most  Uuppr,  aud  oeed 
ueilUer  compliments  nor  Lhanka." 

"  Not  yet  my  bod,"  answered  the  kniglit, 
*'  but  if  he  behaves  himself  well  and  shews  him- 
self faithful  to  his  king,  thai  lionour  is  in 
store  for  him.  But  if  he  should  turn  out  a 
milksop  or  a  roundhead,  I  have  done  with  turn, 
I  renounce  him." 

Sir  Thomas  Merrivale  had  a  certain  thought- 
leflsnetsS  of  manner  and  abruptness  of  speech 
which  did  not  much  regard  time,  place  or  per- 
son. He  could  assume  those  manners  which 
i||9  called  the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  that  is 
flWM^,  lie  could  make  many  compliments  and 
ginnacM:,  when  there  was  manifest  occasion  so 
to  do,  but  in  his  ordinary  demeanour  and  de- 
portment he  was  exceedingly  rude  and  blunt, 
sadly  inconsiderate  of  any  other  feelings  than 
his  own,  aud  carried  liimself  as  one  who  ex- 
pected an  universal  homage  and  adulation  from 
•U  flroand  bim.     Wh«n  indeed  he  received  that 
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homage  to  wlucb  lie  thought  himself  entitled, 
then  he  was  wondrouiily  gracious  and  good 
liiimourcd  withal,  but  any  opposition  to  hie  will 
or  contradiction  of  hie  cajiriccs  provoked  him 
lo  a  wrathful  manifestation  of  an  unholy  spirit 
of  pride  and  impatience. 

On  the  present  occasion,  finding  himself  re- 
stored to  his  country  in  a  triumphant  attcendency 
of  his  party  and  with  the  reestablish ment  of 
the  monarchy,  he  was  most  peculiarly  delighted 
and  cheerful,  and,  moreover,  as  this  his  young 
friend  had  just  been  rescued  from  imminent 
danger,  he  was  altogether  in  one  of  his  most 
])lcasant  moodn.  Yet,  even  in  the  most  agree- 
able of  his  humours,  be  never  foi^ot  or  forgave 
a  roundhead.  He  was  glad  indeed  that  the 
gentleman  had  been  saved  from  drowning,  but 
he  did  not  forget  that  Ferdinand  Faithful 
was  a  Puritan,  and  towards  that  party  Sir 
TliMinas  had  hut  two  modes  of  behaviour  and 
expression,  viz.  malignant  contempt  wlien  he 
was  in  an  ill  humour  aiui  insoleut  banter  when 
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he  was  in  a  good  liumour.  He  thought  indeed, 
tliat  as  tJiey  did  not  pruAwa  themueU'es  to  be 
worldly  minded,  they  therefore  liail  not  the 
common  apprehensions  of  ordinary  conrtesy; 
sad  he  aLsO  thought,  because  they  were  hostile 
to  worldly  principles,  therefore  they  were  un- 
kindly disposed  towards  worldly  people.  But 
whatever  of  moroseness  or  austerity  there  might 
have  been  among  some  of  that  party,  tlieru 
certainly  was  none  of  it  in  the  heart  or  deport- 
ment of  Ferdinand  Faithful  or  any  one  of  his 
family. 

Sir  Thomas,  knowing  that  tlie  vicar  of  Em- 
merton  was  of  what  he  called  the  Puritan  fac- 
tion, was  prepared  to  treat  him  with  his  usual 
arrogance,  but  the  good  man's  mildness  of 
manner,  blended  with  a  natural  rourtesy  and 
grace,  disarmed  him  and  t^ok  him  by  a  gentle 
eorprise,  and  he  sat  down  at  the  request  of  IVIr. 
Faithful  and  entered  into  conversation  with  the 
pairty.  He  introduced  the  young  cavalier  to 
tliem  by  same  as  Mr.  Henry  St.  John,  the  son 
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of  Colonel  St.  John  who  lost  his  life  at  tUu  Uttle 
of  Niiseby, 

"  AihI  now.  Sir  Thonins  Merrivalu,"  said 
Ferdinand  Fwthful,  "  allow  me  to  congratulate 
you  on  your  return  to  your  native  land,  and  to 
expre^  my  sincere  and  Jicarty  wish  titat  all  men 
may  live  at  pi-ace  one  with  another.  Our  days 
on  earth  ore  but  few  at  best,  and  wiiy  should 
quarrels  shorten  them,  our  lot  is  in  a  world  nf 
trouble  and  of  care  and  why  should  we  multiply 
those  troubles  and  increase  those  cares  by  our 
rantual  animosities.  Believe  me,  Sir  TbomM 
Merrivale,  that  during  the  whole  course  of  my 
ministry  I  have  ever  inculcated  the  principles  of 
peace.  1  have  been  desirous  of  seeing  the 
peojde  committed  to  my  care  living  together  in 
tha  bonds  of  amity  and  brotherly  love.  And  I 
am  sore  diat  any  one  who  has  a  recollection  of 
the  aad  soenes  which  we  have  witnessed  in  our 
bmd,  will  not  desire  to  see  them  repeated.  We 
have  all  of  us  much  to  foi^t." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  replied   Sir  Thomas  Merrivale, 
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[•  tiuule  in  vain  if  ihey 

116 were  d  Fenliimnd 

ethan  vain,  when 

jmrpoM^s  of  iiitcm- 


good  things  of  tliis  life  a 
are  not  enjoyed." 

"  Yea,"   Sir  Thomas," 
Faithful,  "  and  they  are 
they  are  abused   to 
perancc." 

"  But  they  will  never  Iw  so  ahused  by  MaKt«r 
Faithful,"  replied  the  knight,  "  so  I  must  have 
you  and  your  good  liinii)}'  up  at  tlie  halt,  as 
Boon  aa  may  be,  to  drink  the  king's  health. 
We  find  everything  at  aixes  and  sevens  now 
after  our  long  absence.  Aa  soon,  however,  as 
we  can,  we  shall  have  all  set  to  right  in  the 
battery  and  cellar.  We  shall  have  glorious 
doings  at  the  old  place.  We  shall  be  all  peace 
and  prosperity,  joy  and  hilarity.  You  shall  be 
■a  relig^us  aa  you  please,  but  you  shall  be 
loyal — loyalty  is  now  the  order  of  the  day ;  and 
yon  may  be  as  sober  as  you  please,  but  you 
■hall  drink  the  king's  health  in  a  cup  of  sherry 
out  of  the  old  eellar." 


Tn  rcmiTAX  •  gk 


■(  Si  Tiaam  MUmxaie   aadl   tk«  «:i«e  wsA 

vc luftj  wvQ  nnenkerf  ike  ahilu  ■■cmh  ■■• 
btoiioud  wAtk  jny  tt  tke  nHlanAiiM  af  Ac 
«ld  order  ii( ihtnp,  and  Uw  <««ibhbrfiH^«f 
Oarin  Staui:  Om^  far  wy  «v«  fvt  1 
■NBt  njr,  ih«i  if  tbe  f— yt*  wnak  kaw  a  Ua^ 
I  MP  IMC  v^  oae  «r  iLe  aaMc  af  IJii*— J 
CromweQ  m^l  noC  b«T«  niitod  tfana  ai  wfl 
aa  one  of  the  oMMot  of  CharUa  Staart.  N«v 
the  good  Puritan  of  EtnaMrtDo  wim  nut  at  all 
dJspMMl  W  nuJie  aav  aenOrta  word*  cr  £»- 
potaticMH  with  liw  mlaral  ati^baar,  a»  W 
aiade  nu  replv  o(  akyeetiim  la  the  pnifaaL 
Whiempon  %  Tbooua  M«rm«l«  prnrarfai 
■ailh  hk  load  aad  Irrely  talkintE,  and  Moaed  la 
tlitnk  hiauelt  a»  a  liillp  kiii^  ainuM  •umxuMlnl 
hv  JuH  rillagp  suhjecU.  Many  arc  tbr  mirtakea 
wtiii-li  arp  miul'-  oi.iic' ruing  r.priiir«-iii«i.i(i, 
Tlie  restored  cavaliit  was  iu  emtr  i>fi  tlii*  j-niit 
iri  the  pra^ot  instatic*-,  seeing  ibal  Itc  iuia^vd 


thilt  lie  luul  almost  won  over  Ui  himeelf  llio 
good  Puritan  of  Emmertoa  by  l)iis  stiddt^n 
ehow  of  unusual  civility  to  one  of  that  faitli  nnd 
feeling.  But  FerdinaDd  Faithful  saw  clearly 
enough  iitto  the  charact«r  of  Sir  Thomas,  and 
presently  percei%~od  that  all  the  advorBitics  of 
banishineut  aud  long  expatriation  had  produced 
no  real  change  iu  his  mind,  for  the  same  sjiirit 
of  thoughtlessness  ruled  o^er  liim. 
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heliodbceuof  the  craflof  dry  Nillers  and  had  risen 
to  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor,  in  which  offic*'  hv 
bad  the  honour  to  t    n,  at  the  Guildhall, 

his  IVLijesty  and  the  n  Anna  Bole}!!.     He 

had  been  also  in  tlie  iiitcrcKt  and  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  fai  I  irdiiial  Wolsey;  but 
foreseeing  that  the  1  was  soon  iikcly  to 

lose  favour  at  court  and  knowing  that  a  king 
on  a  throne  is  a  more  vaiitalilc  friend  than  a 
Cardinal  in  disgrace,  he  cunningly  tbrsook 
Woleey  and  sided  with  those  courtiers  who 
enoooraged  the  king  against  the  pope  in  the 
afiair  of  the  divorce  of  Catherine  of  An^on 
and  the  marriage  with  Anna  Boleyn.  Indeed 
I  verily  believe  that  the  family  of  the  Merri- 
valea  of  Emmerton  have  had  always  the  eage- 
oity  to  cleave  profitably  to  the  reigning  power. 
The  only  aeeming  exception  was  when  the  last 
Sir  Thomas  Merrivale,  adliering  to  the  Stuarts, 
partook  of  their  banishment;  hut  perhaps  he 
was  cunning  enough  to  foresee  that  they  would 
be  restored,  and  th.it  with  their  restoration  he 
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Humphrey)  I  would  faia  drink  of  tliis  wine  till 
I  cannot  see,  were  it  not  that  I  so  marvellously 
admire  tlie  pattern  of  t  cup,  that  I  would  not 
willingly  lose  si;  t."     Whereiii>on   Sir 

Humphrey  not  a  '  al>aslie<l,  though  but  b 

merchant,  at  the  r  I  prcecuce  and  the  mul- 
tilnde  of  nobles  tht  luirounded  him,  did 
promptly  reply,  "  Such  wine  \e  only  fit  for 
IdngH  to  drink,  and  eiich  a  cup  for  a  king  to 
dnnk  out  of."  And  he  besought  the  king  to 
accept  the  cup,  which  he  was  most  granoudj 
]JwHcd  to,  for  kings  never  refuse  gold.  This 
eap  i«  still  in  ^e  possession  of  Charles  Staa|t 
BOW  called  Charles  II.;  and  Sir  Thomaa  Merri- 
vale  has  boasted  of  drinking  wine  oat  of  it  «t 
the  roytd  presence  immediately  on  the  TeUem~ 
tion.  Snch  things  indeed  are  hardly  worth 
Barrating,  but  they  serre  to  shew  how  devoted 
waa  the  &mily  of  Merrivalc  to  tlie  cauae  of 
royalty. 

Now  beside   tlic  Rpaeious    hall    of    feasting, 
which   was   seventy  feet   in   length,    forty   in 
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width  and  fifty  in  height,  there  were  many 
chambers  and  apartments  of  Tarioiia  dimensions 
and  diverse  decorations  for  the  accommodRtion 
aod  entertainment  of  numberless  guests.  But 
ill  this  splendour  was  hnt  of  short  duration, 
for  the  Merrivales  of  Emmerton  l>egan  their 
career  of  splendour  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
ajid  rauiehed  from  the  earth  in  the  reign  of 
Charle«  IL  as  n-ili  presently  be  shown.  80  it 
ofteD  happenx  with  wealth  suddenly  and  by 
doubtful  means  acquired,  it  passes  atvay  and 
its  possessors  are  forgotten.  The  mansion - 
house  was  at  tliU  time  far  beyond  the  means 
and  need  of  its  possessor,  and  it  has  been  re- 
ported, though  I  know  not  witli  what  truth, 
that  the  king,  soon  after  his  restoration,  being 
innted  hy  Sir  Thomas  Merrivale  to  go  down  to 
see  Ijim  at  Emmerton  llalJ,  said  to  some  of  his 
courtiers,  "  I  have  received  an  in\-itation  to 
i-JKil  a  shrimp  in  a  loljstor-sliell." 

The  great  and  universal  joy,  which  took  hold 
of  all  people  on  the  occasion  of  the  restoration, 
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traa  SB  much  felt  by  Sir  Thoinss  Memrale  as 
by  any  one,  and  he,  like  all  the  rest,  endea- 
Toured  tu  nhuw  his  joi  '  a  mad  and  foolish 
extrava^^ance.  His  csb  liad  not  ex|)erien(^ 
much  improvement  in  his  absence,  nor  was  it 
indeed  restored  to  him  in  all  its  intt^rity; 
moreover  he  found  it  encumbered  with  many 
engi^eraente  and  mortgage*  which  he  hiid  liim- 
self  imposed  ujmn  it  in  his  zeal  for  the  ecrt'ice 
of  the  late  king.  As  a  prudent  man  it  would 
Iiave  well  become  him  to  look  into  his  affure  with 
a  view  to  retrieve  them  and  to  establish  himself 
in  the  seat  of  his  ancestors;  but  the  fiiendfi  of 
Charles  Stmirt  did  not  learn  prudence  in  their 
banishment.  So  &r  indeed  firom  anything  like 
{HTudence  was  there  in  the  management  of  Sir 
Thomas  Merrivale,  that  he  seemed  to  be  only 
atudying  how  far  he  might  carry  the  madnem 
of  an  intemperate  extravagance.  He  had  never 
been  remarkable  for  any  strict  attention  to 
accounta  and  he  was  now  in  a  fever  of  delirious 
joy  and  ready  to  run  into  all  raaiiiier  of  excess. 
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present  needs,  and  to  auppl^  Iik  prcsoil  ex- 
tnvi^Butwe. 

The  great  liouse  was  now  thrown  open 
almost  (iromisciiously  to  all  comers,  aiid  indeed 
it  wits  ntattor  of  wonderment  to  people  at  that 
time,  that,  all  on  a  sudden  as  it  were,  there 
should  be  such  an  outhlazing  of  lovalty  towards 
tbo  family  of  Stuart,  of  whom  few  knew  any- 
tliing.  iuid  none  knew  j;ood.  Wi'll  may  hi^ 
loriana  speak  of  the  mobility  and  6ckleneM  of 
nations;  hut  never  perhaps  was  there  an  in- 
■taoce  on  record,  of  such  a  sudden  change  as 
Uiat  which  now  did  display  itself  in  England. 
A  little  while  before  this  you  might  have  tra- 
velled from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other, 
meeting  with  scarce  one  in  t«n  thousand  who 
would  lift  up  hand  or  voice  for  king  Charles, 
but  now  it  seemed  as  though  each-one  tried  bow 
be  could  outdo  his  neighbour  in  clamouring  for 
the  Stuart.  There  was  feaeUng  from  morning 
to  night,  there  were  dancings  and  driiikings  and 
merrymaking,    iik  if    the   king   had  been    an 
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ultimately  cscspe  Irom  tlie  invitation  which 
had  been  Uangiiig'  over  liim  ;  hiit  one  inomitig 
as  soon  ulmoiit  as  lie  hud  tiikcn  his  station  in 
his  study  and  bad  bi-gun  the  sweet  and  placid 
labours  of  the  day,  Ids  solitude  was  broken 
in  upon  by  Sir  Thoiaaa  !Merri%-alc  himself,  who, 
though  it  »'as  yet  early  in  the  morning,  Noemed 
Himhcd  ui  Tuce  as  if  from  the  elfuRl  of  Iiim  cniw ; 
the  triilb  in,  thiit  he  tinil  hut  impi-rfoctty  xlept 
off  the  fever  of  yesterday's  drinking. 

"  Now  my  good  neighbour  Faithful,"  ex- 
claimed the  cavalier,  "  we  Mill  bear  no  ex- 
cuses ; — this  is  to  be  tbc  {freat  <hiy  of  the  feast 
and  we  are  to  have  cavaliers  from  nil  quartera 
of  the  country,  anfl  even  from  Nottingham  and 
as  far  ns  Leicester  they  come  to  do  honour  to 
the  good  cause — and  if  I  could  liave  found  any 
nmndlicads,  I  would  have  bad  them  to<);  but 
by  my  faith  there  are  none  to  be  found.  There 
in  nothing  but  loj-alty  fr<)m  l>;iii  even  unto 
Iifersbeh;i.  So  coiiic  you  uiii-i,  iiud  cunio  you 
shall." 
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without  a  mixture  of  good  humour  in  his 
ang^,  "  ynu  arc  the  veriest  roundhead  that  I 
have  met  for  many  ad  eo  I  will  insist  on 
your  coming,  if  it  bo  only  r  our  sjKirt.  Come, 
come,  you  are  a  man  of  spuw  and  can  lay  aeide 
the  Puritan  for  a  dai  It  »  ill  never  do  to  have 
it  eaifl,  that  there  is  ty  at  Emmerton  of 

all  places  iu  the  world.  Moreover  where 
should  a  pastor  be,  but  with  his  flook  ?  And 
all  your  flock  will  be  at  the  Hall — men,  women 
and  children,  every  soul  that  lives  in  the  vil- 
lage, will  come  to  dine  in  the  park,  and  then 
the  gentry  will  dine  in  the  hall,  and  aAer- 
warde  adjourn  to  the  park  to  see  the  sports. 
Now,  Master  Futhful,  what  say  you?  Will 
yon  Btay  at  home  and  be  a  marked  man  ?" 

These  last  words  struck  heavily  on  the  good 
man's  heart  Prepared  indeed  he  was  to  make 
any  sacrifice  to  conscience  and  duty,  but, 
though  he  had  the  spirit  of  a  mart\T,  he  was 
far  from  wishing,  lui necessarily,  lo provoke  and 
invite   persecution.     The   thought  of  being  a 
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marked  man  was  exceedingly  [Mundil  to  him;  , 
he  loved  quiet  and  a  calm  retiremeut,  wherein  I 
he  might  attend  properly  to  his  dnttefl,  and  ' 
being  peaceful  himsetl',  might  instruct  otberv 
in  the  way  of  peace.  (le  ha<I  also  sad  thoughts 
for  those  tliree  gentle  beings,  whose  life  and 
interests  were  wrapped  up  in  his,  and  it  grieved 
him  sore,  that  tlicir  lot  was  eiist  in  snch 
troublous  times.  And  when  Sir  Thomas  Mcr*- 
riiale  liad  departed,  Ferdinand  Faithful  cod>  , 
suited  with  his  wife  and  daughters,  as  to  irhat 
shouhl  be  done  in  this  emergency.  Mrs. 
F^thful  was  at  no  time  inclined  to  public  and 
noisy  festivities,  nor  would  any  event  appear 
to  her  as  worthily  celebrated  by  such  kind  of 
rejoicing;  but  on  the  present  occaBion,  when 
to  all  tliinking  people,  there  was  rather  cause 
to  mourn  than  to  rejoice,  her  repugnance  to 
the  festivity  was  still  greater,  and  she  r^arded 
the  matter  almost  as  a  kind  of  idolatrous  wor- 
ship.— She  eaid  to  her  huMbaud,  "  Tliere  have 
btcu  among  all  people  public  rejoicings  on  vw 
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rkitu  occssioDs,  but  I  lixve  never  rfoA  of  any 
people,  cscrpt  Christians,  who  have  dismissed 
from  their  |wb]ic  — 'ibrr''  ns  all  sontiiueiit  of 
rel^on.     Whea  tl  man  people  celebrated 

a  ^'irtory  bv  a  triumpb  ovation,  there  was 
aW  a  sAiMifice;  Greeks  held   their 

OIyiu)Hc  aiid  stich  nes,   there  u'as  refe* 

renoe  to  the  n-ligiou  of  tlieir  ooiintrj',  such  as 
it  ■v.stf,  ihc  Ji-wtnli  |M>op)e  aI)mi,  amtd  the  shouts 
ot'  g^ladness  and  glorious  tumult  of  their  jubi- 
lee, norshipped,  in  the  joy  of  their  hearts  and 
by  the  loud  soundiug  of  trumpet  and  timbre), 
the  God  of  their  fathers,  their  supreme,  al- 
nughty  king.  But  Christian  people  scruple  not 
then  most  to  forget,  when  most  they  should  re> 
member  their  religion. — Who  will  bo  worshipped 
at  Emmerton  Hall  in  this  great  festival  ?  Will 
not  Charles  Stuart  be  tlie  god  of  their  idolatry? 
To  him  the  sacrifice  will  be  pud,  and  to  him 
the  libatioQ  will  be  poured  out." 

"  Alas!"  replied  Ferdinand  Faitliful;  "  if  I 
thought  the  entertain  iiu:iit,  to  which  Sir  Thomas 
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Meirivale  has  iiiTited  us,  were  the 
meat  offered  to  idols,  I  eertainlv  would  wet  wkj 
face  stroDgly  against  it,  and  imtber  would  I 
meet  death,  persecution,  and  all  the 
which  God  in  his  infinite  wiidoai 
to  inflict  upon  his  fellownman,  than  poUnte  wkj 
conscience  by  a  momentary  TiohuioD  of  tke 
great  principle  of  religions  obedience.     But  if 
by  compl>-ing  with  the  iuTitatim  now  girca  I 
could  be  the  means  in  any  way  of  prvMDoting 
peace,  ^^illingly  would  I  accept  of  ii.    If  indeed 
the  return  of  the  kiuir  brinsrs  peace.  TeriJv  it 
may  W  the  cause  of  rt-joicing,  aiid  if  olliers  re- 
joice without  thanksgiving,  it  follLt^»  not  tliat 
we  also  i^hould  Yx;  unmindiul  of  tlie  s^turce  of  all 
good  and  blessing.     It  is  a  f»eriou.s  question  and 
one  of  great  difficulty,  how  to  avoid  sinful  com- 
pliance on  the  one  liand  and  factious  obstinacy 
on  the  other.     I  would  not  go  out  of  my  way  to 
Kcek  for  persecution,  nor  would  I  turn  aside  to 
esk^ape  it." 
There  was  in  every  individual  of  the  family 
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of  Ferditiatid  Faithful  a  strict  and  holy  sentt- 
ment  of  rotiscicntiousnefis,  but  as  the  minds  of 
the  good  are  diversely  c  iRtitut«il,  and  as  the 
spirit  of  obedience  manil  ts  itself  iinder  diflfe- 
rent  aspects  according  to  different  natural  con- 
stitutions, so  there  was  in  this  family  a  varied 
exhibition  of  their  regard  for  the  laws  of  Heaven. 
lu  the  mind  of  the  father  and  of  the  younger 
daughter  there  was  an  ardent  desire  to  do  right, 
but  in  the  mind  of  the  mother  and  the  elder 
daughter  there  was  a  solemn  fear  of  doing 
wrong.  So  that  in  the  religion  of  the  one 
party  the  spirit  of  love  predominated,  and  in 
that  of  the  other  the  spirit  of  fear  bare  rule; — 
not  that  in  either  case  the  fear  was  unmingled 
with  love,  or  the  love  uncontrouled  by  fear. 

As  when  one  takes  counsel  of  another,  that 
counsel  is  sought  amongst  such  as  are  of  like 
mind,  so  in  the  present  instance,  Ferdinand 
Faithful,  addressing  himself  to  his  daughter 
Anne,  twA;  "  And  whnt  is  t)ie  ujiinion  of  my 
gentle  Anne?     Shall    we   go  to  tliis   festival. 
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ma  well  as  we  can,  supply  tbc  deficiency  by  our 
own  thoughts,  which  are  free  tti  worship  with- 
out words,  and  to  praise  the  Almiglity  without 
visible  pomp," 

This  was  spokoD  so  cheerfully  aud  so  confi- 
dently, that  it  seemed  to  take  their  minds  cap- 
tive, and  to  bring  conviction  to  them  at  ouce. 
Marvellous  is  the  power  uf  sympathy,  whether 
it  be  the  s)-mj>athy  of  fear  or  tliat  of  confidence 
and  courage.  So  much  indeed  did  the  words 
aod  manner  of  Anne  Futhful  impress  those 
who  heard  her,  that  Mrs.  Faithful  herself  did 
afterwards  say,  that  she  verily  believed,  that 
her  daughter  spake  under  the  influence  of  in- 
spiration ;  and  as  g^eat  events  came  from  that 
day's  festivity,  the  idea  of  an  extraordinary  im- 
pulse never  quitted  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Fiutbful 
to  the  day  of  her  death. 
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years  k  place  or  solitude  and  desolation,  was 
now  alive  again  with  a  rekindled  life,  the  owls 
wen  diglodgcd  from  the  turrets,  and  the  rooks 
were  disturbed  from  the  lofty  trees. 

On  a  level  space  in  front  of  the  house  tables 
Wire  set  out  for  seven  Iiuudred  of  the  common 
pe<^|tle,  and  in  the  mansion  the  lar^  banquet- 
ttng-room  was  prepared  for  upwards  of  an 
hundred  guests.  It  would  sf-artcly  be  believed 
by  those  who  had  not  witnessed  it,  what  an 
extravagant  and  ill  arranged  festival  it  was. 
Without  at  all  considering  what  means  he  pos- 
sessed for  entert^niiig  so  Urge  an  assemblage 
of  people,  he  thoughtlessly  collected  them  to- 
gether, and  issued  out  to  his  servants  and 
tradesmen  the  most  out  of  the  way  orderSf 
whereby  his  expenditure  was  far  greater  than 
there  was  any  real  f>ccaraon  for,  though  at  the 
same  time  there  were  scarrely  any  of  the  or- 
dinary accommodations  and  comforts  for  the 
entertaining  of  his  friends  and  tonanl-;.  There 
was  meat  enough  to  feed  an  army,  but  it  was 
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there  were  cataracts  of  ale  and  puddles  n(  ale ; 
for  irithoiit  waiting  for  the  ordinary  inodea  of 
tapping  the  casks,  the  heads  of  them  were 
knocked  out  by  some  ilful  coo[>cr,  and  each 
one  helped  himeelf  and  neighbour  hy  dipping' 
into  the  cjuik  whatever  vessel  he  might  have  at 
hand.  It  was  a  sorry  Nght  to  see  so  much  good 
and  whoUrBome  ule,  whicli  might  have  cheered 
many  a  poor  man's  heart,  thiis  wasted  or  drunk 
in  wantonness.  Though  there  was  no  great 
plenty  of  drinking  vessels,  there  was  great  va- 
riety, eome  were  too  large  and  some  were  too 
small,  but  whether  lai^e  or  small  they  were 
made  equally  instrumental  in  wasting  the  liquor. 
Some  of  the  tables  were  so  ill  supplied,  that 
many  of  the  boors  were  fain  to  drink  out  of 
their  hats;  and  it  marvellously  amused  tlw 
gentry  to  see  some  half  dozen  sturdy  fellows 
with  but  one  mug  amongst  them,  quarrelling 
for  first  possession  of  it  and  besli)]>ping  each 
other  with  ale. 

In  such  a  scene  as  this  it   [n:iv  wi.il  W  ima- 
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gined,  that  Pelpr  Longstaff  uas  m  all  liis glory. 
It  appears,  that  as  soon  as  Sir  Tiiomas  had 
arrived  at  llic  Hall,  Poter  went  tliither  lu  jjay 
ias  respects  t«  the  restored  ca^-alier  and  the  re- 
stored cavalier'8  jiantry,  wlilcii  had  cbamu  for 
Master  LongstafT  far  Ix-yond  all  tbe  spuntnal 
administrations  of  Ferdinand  Faithful.  At  this 
time  it  happened  that  Peter's  nardrulie  «a*  in  a 
grtcvouiily  dilapidated  state;  this  tliem 
the  hall  observed,  and  endeavoured  a 
ta  the  beet  of  their  ability  to  reelifv.  Thev  re- 
fitted him  from  top  to  toe,  more  peradveuture 
in  sport  than  in  chanty,  but  whether  in  sport  or 
in  charity  it  was  all  one  to  Peter,  who,  being 
clothed  gratuitously  aod  ludierously,  was  so  far 
happy  and  delighted.  Among  the  aniclea  of 
attire  in  which  Peter  had  been  decked  out  on 
this  ocraston  was  a  coat  of  yellow  cloth,  of  numt 
lingular  cut  and  fashion,  which  had  been  the 
prt)perty  of  some  Parisian  valet; — they  liave 
strange  fashions  in  Paris  of  cutting  their  cloth 
into  garments; — but  the  more   ridiculous  ibe 
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more  aec«ptaMe  it  weoied  to  be  to  Peter  Loiig- 
■UC  M»ck  for  poor  humanity !  To  tiiiok 
that  any  mortal  man  itliould  be  no  besotted  as  to 
make  himself  a  voliintar>-  laiigtiiitg^  stock,  and 
to  fiod  ple«snrc  iu  tho  gibes  and  jcere  of  bi> 
feUoir  men. 

Peter  seemed  (jutte  eagvr  to  display  his  new 
finer)-,  and  he  bustled  about  from  table  to  taUe 
■s  if  he  were  innjor  lioiho  or  ?-onic  m;Lst<^r  of  Um 
cer«iuout«s,  autl  while  he  tvttk  good  care  to 
supply  himself  abundantly  witli  beef  and  ale, 
he  ever  and  anon  kept  calling  out,  "  Ladies  aad 
gentleraen,  have  you  evon'tbing  according  to 
your  will?  Can  Pet«r  Longstaff  assist  you  to 
sught?  Here  is  admirable  beef!  Here  is  glo- 
rious pudding!  Here  is  most  excellent  alel 
Eat  and  drink  to  the  honour  of  his  most  grad- 
ouB  majesty  Charles  the  Second,  and  to  the 
honour  of  the  house  of  Mnrrivale." 

Tills  Peter  Longstaif  amongst  other  qualifica- 
tions possessed  tho  -Jii,  iniieli  ciivii'd  and  eiilti- 
vated   umoiig    rustic    pei>i)Ie,  of    iinit:iting   all 
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caught  pag^y  liuld  of  their  cups,  jugR,  ^tcher% 
flagotis  or  wliaiever  they  might,  aiitl  drank 
deeply  to  ihc  healtlt  of  the  king',  and  having  so 
done  they  shouted  bIoikI  in  concert,  prolonging 
tlieir  exclttmations  till  the  liilis  rcrcrhrrated  tlie 
sound.  All  tlie  while  Peter  Li>ng8biir  kept  h\n 
station  on  the  kilderkin,  erou-iiig  aiid  elH|>ping 
hlB  elbows  like  one  bcwllehed;  and  verily  1 
bi'lievo  he  was  bewitebcd,  anil  all  the  party  too, 
for  none  hut  the  arch  fiend  liiinRcir  eould  have 
inspired  such  a  hideous  shouting  and  shrieking 
as  ivas  then  beard.  Poor  Ferdinand  Faithful, 
who  with  bis  wife  and  daughters  were  present, 
groaned  in  spirit  pitying  the  madness  of  the 
people ;— but  the  cavaliers,  one  and  all,  praised 
Peter  Longstaff  for,  what  they  were  pleased  to 
call,  his  zeal  for  the  good  cause.  Sir  Thomas 
Merri^alc  himself  too  went  to  Peter  and  spoke 
to  bim  in  commendation  of  Ms  licartinesB;  and 
there  was  no  one  of  the  jmrly,  n  ho  f^eented  to 
enjoy  the  fun  more  eonl!;il!y  thim  di.l  Mr. 
Henry  St.  John,      lie  iil.-o  ^yvU  wor.ls  of  en- 
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or  regularity.     There  was  abundaoce  of  pKH 
vision,  but  there  was  abundance  also  of  waste. 

It  may  be  some  interruption  to  tlie  narrative, 
but  it  is  here  ncccseary  to  state  tlie  cause  to 
which  this  irregularity  in  the  preparation  of 
the  feast  was  on-iug.  There  was  no  female  at 
the  head  of  Sir  Tbomas  Merrivalc's  establisb- 
ment.  Lady  Merrivale  had  died  in  Paris — and 
though  a  daughter  siinivcd  lier,  now  the  only 
child  of  Sir  Thiimas,  Biuce  his  I  wo  sons  perished 
in  the  civil  wars,  yet  she  took  little  or  no  in- 
terest in  domestic  matters.  For  while  Um 
family  sojourned  in  Paris,  and  almost  imm^ 
cUately  on  the  death  of  Lady  Merrivale,  a  deep 
aeaae  of  religion  took  poeeeeuon  of  the  mind  of 
Adelaide  her  daughter.  Sir  Thomas  feering 
that  his  only  child  should  become  a  Puritan, 
and  hang  himself  vasUy  inclined  to  popery, 
endeavoured  to  occupy  her  attention  by  the 
fopperiee  and  superstitions  of  that  religion,  and 
introduced  to  her  acquaintance  divers  subtle 
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Seeing  how  sadly  liis  daugliler  \ra»  secluded 
from  eooicty,  Sir  Thamas  was  desirous  of 
bringing  her  out  again  into  llie  world,  and  for 
this  purpose  he  Bought  among  the  banished 
cavaliers  tbeit  residing  in  the  French  capital 
fur  some  one  by  wliom  Adelaide  might  be  so 
interested  aa  to  give  up  her  solitude  for  a  more 
social  life.  It  took  him  not  long  to  find  one 
who  neeuiL'd  (.'spcrially  adapted  Ui  tliat  end  ;  for 
Mr.  Henry  St.  John,  a  gentleman  of  good 
fiunily,  was  at  that  time  residing  in  Paris,  and 
was  in  general  good  estimation  with  most 
people.  Sir  Thomas  Merrivale  therefore  di- 
ligently sought  bis  acquaintance,  and  found  him 
an  exceedingly  agreeable  companion ;  but  like 
too  many  of  the  cavaliers,  he  thought  and 
.  spoke  lightly  of  the  bondage  of  matrimony; 
still,  as  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  was  a  lady 
of  passing  beauty  and  high  consideration,  her 
feth^  thought  that  she  might  well  attract  the 
attention  of  Mr.  St.  John.  The  young  gen- 
tleman himself  also,  though  posscsst^d  of  much 
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of  thelei'ity  sndc&relraeiiessofthe  king's  party, 
WB9  not  ftlU^ther  firh-olouB,  he  loved  manljr 
■portM  and  exercises,  uid  wm  a  person  of  eon- 
nderable  learning,  being  well  skilled  in  the 
tbeoli^cal  controversie*  of  the  day  and  had 
carried  off  sereral  prizes  in  disputadons  at 
OxFurd.  So  t)ie  knight  thought  that  he  might 
be  BO  able  a  disputant  as  to  prevent  the  young 
lady  from  adhering  to  a  reiiolution  which  she 
had  more  than  once  expre§6ed,  of  taking  the 
veil  in  a  French  convenL  An  ac((uaintanee 
accordingly  8[«^ing  up  between  (hepartim:  bat 
unfortunately  for  the  scheme  of  Sir  Thomas,  it 
so  came  to  pass  that  Adelaide  Merri^-ale  and 
Henry  Su  John  found  so  much  entertunment 
in  talking  and  disputing  concerning  theology 
and  met^h\-sics,  that  they  seemed  not  to  think 
(if  the  lighter  theme  of  love.  And  ofleDtimM 
it  hafl  happened,  as  I  liave  been  told,  that  Sir 
Thumati,  who  had  neitlier  taste  nor  talent  for 
that  kind  of  conversation,  has  left  them  to 
themselves  with  a  view  of  giving  them  oppor- 
VOL.   I.  o 
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tnnity  of  in]pr(i\-iiig^  tlicir  ncfjiiaiiitancc  wilb 
Wicli  otliiT,  and  the  onlj'  advantage  they  h»w 
tahcii  of  Ilia  abfiencp,  I  leen  to  continue  thvir 
theological  liilkwithu  frruption.  Tlieknight 

however,  taking  it  nted  that  a  rourtRhip 

was  going  on   bctw  lem,   so  Kpakc  of  tlie 

matter  among  hie  ft  uid  when  lie  returned 

to  England,  ineiRted  on  bringing  Henry  St. 
John  into  Derbyshire.  Ditt  nothing  oould  shake 
the  determination  of  the  young  lady,  who  still 
refiued  to  mix  with  the  world,  and  who 
having  no  other  taste  than  for  reading  and 
meditation,  confined  herself  to  her  own  aparU 
ment  for  the  most  part  and  did  especially  keep 
heraelf  out  of  the  way  on  the  present  occanon 
of  tumultuous  festivity.  Sir  Thomas,  there- 
fore, managed  as  well  as  he  could,  and  that  was 
bedJy  enough,  for  all  was  left  to  the  ordering  of 
inexperienced  servants. 

Our  narrative,  aAer  the  above  needful  di- 
gression, iio«'  rctiinifi  to  its  ordinary  course. 
The  hall  of  fwtsting  was  full  of  guests,  and  the 
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tiUeB  were  abundantly,  thoogh  not  dfgitly 
crowned  with  meats.    Now  as  manj  of  tks 
party  assembled  on  this  occasion  were  not  only 
itrangers  to  Sir  Thomas  Merrivale,  bat  slnngcra 
also  to  one  another,  there  was  little 
Dsed  in  their  arrangement  at  taUe,  but 
cme  sat  himself  down  promiscoonaly  where  be 
might.    There  was  no  other  dergymanpnscaS 
than  Ferdinand  Faithful,  and  be,  beiof  tks 
vicar  of  the  parish,  and  baring  shown  great 
kindness  to  Mr.  St.  John,  was  aingnlarly  and 
particularly  noticed  by  Sir  Thomas  Merrirale^ 
and  placed  in  a  conspicuous  situation,  and  was 
desired  to  bless  the  meat;  for  religioas  forms 
were  not  forgotten  by  those,  who  were  onmind- 
fiil  of  the  spirit  of  religion.     In  order  to  shew 
of  what  temper  were  the  cavaliers  at  this  time, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  manner  in 
which  the  good  ricar  was  treated;  for  when  be 
stood  up  to  ask  a  blessing  on  the  provision  be- 
fore them,  and  did  not  hastily  gabble  or  mutter 
over  a  brief  set  form  of  w<Nrds,  but  spake 
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otuly,  6ober]}~  and  solrainly,  the  im patient 
cat'alieTS  began  to  nuike  a  mockery  of  turn,  and 
one  of  Ibrm,  I  belieTi  'ir  Thomas  Merriralv 
himself,   did   loudly  it    /Imem,   before  the 

grace  was  half  fiuis]  uid  Uieo  others,  like 

hui^rv  clowns,  chim<  ito  the  same  reeponaa^ 
and  rut  th«  mattf  by  eitthig  down,  Bi»d 

beginning  their  half-blessed  meal.  Many  per- 
sous,  situated  a»  Ferdinand  Faithful  was, 
would  have  r^arded  this  traneaction  as  a  per- 
sonal affront,  but  he  meekly  forbore  any  notice 
of  the  indignity,  thinking,  aa  he  afterwards 
sud,  that  though  they  were  to  be  blamed  for 
tbor  rudeness,  they  were  more  to  be  pitied  for 
their  blindness. 

"  Od's  my  life.  Master  Fiuthful,  you  would 
preach  all  the  gravy  out  of  our  veniaon. — Come, 
man,  let's  fell  to."  So  saying  Sir  Thomas 
MerriTale  brandished  his  knife  and  fork,  and 
presently  the  whole  hall  was  full  of  tumult  and 
noise  and  <;lain(iur  of  eating  and  drinking  and 
loud  talking.     Tlie  place  was  as  a  very  Babel, 
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s  rihw  gnUet  witli  Malmsey  wine  stood  up  and 
caDrd  for  sU«nc«.  It  was  some  time  before  hi* 
xoic*  could  b«  h«ard  c  i?ded,  for  every  tongiM 
vras  gabbling  aiid  t!  II  was  full  of  %'ariotis 

Rtiisc«.     I  h«ve  beer  by  one,  who  was  pre- 

•enl  at  the  time,  t  e  was  soroetliing  pe- 

mliartT  gnutd  and  ii  ing  in  this  scene,  for 
tbe  buKixtettiug  hall,  whtcb  was  of  stately  di- 
numsions,  as  hath  been  already  recorded,  was 
dr<«nilrd  with  rarious  banners  and  trophies, 
and  an  almost  forest  of  oak  boughs  intermin^ed 
with  laurels  and  other  shmbs,  and  the  coloured 
btWDB  of  an  afternoon  son,  struggling  through 
a  lai^  and  antient  painted  window,  fell  is 
TariouB  hues  upon  a  gay  and  gallant  company 
of  eavaliov  all  draseed  with  as  much  splendour 
as  they  eould  well  devise,  bringing  to  mind  the 
•toriea,  whieh  had  been  told  of  the  festivitie% 
whieh  had  been  held  in  that  same  hall  in  antteot 
days.  Sir  lloinas  himself,  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  T^iis  a  fine  and  portly  figure,  and  Lis  broad 
jo%-ial  countenance  was  flushed  at  this  moment 
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tbe  rest  of  the  company,  be  hegan  ti>  taunt  him 
with  Puritanisno  aud  disaffecttoD,  and  said  that 
no  nuiD  was  worthy  I  vicar  of  Enimerton, 
who  would  not  drink  tin^s  licalth  heartily 
aud  to  the  very  botloi  f  his  cup.  "  Come^ 
Master  Faithful,"  e  knight,    "  ehow  ns 

that  yoii  be  no  traitor.  )rink,  man,  dnnk. — 
Remember  tlutt  the  wine  that  has  been  poured 
out  to  the  healtli  of  the  king  ie  cousecrated 
wine,  and  must  be  drunk  to  the  health  to  whiek 
it  is  consecrated,  and  to  none  other." 

Ferdinand  Futhful  meekly  replied,  "  Sir 
Thomas  MerHvale  I  niuet  crave  your  pardon, 
and  the  king's  pardon  too,  if  need  be,  but  my 
health  la  not  strong  enough  to  endure  so  deep  a 
draught.  Moreover  be  pleased  to  oonader  into 
what  disgrace  I  should  bring  my  sacred  pn>- 
feasion,  ahould  I  be  overpowned  with  strong 

"  IM^race  T*  replied  Sir  Thomas ;  "  call  yon 
it  disgrace  to  be  a  little  in  liquor  in  honour  of 
the  king?     Marry,  good  Mr.  Puritan,  I  shall 
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red  too,  for  he  saw 
.  ioto  sore  trouble, 
!  was  absolutely  pro- 
be trast.  Aud  now 
Badly  to  th«  annoys 


drew  in  order  to  witness  them,  leaving  Hw' 
valiers  over  their  cuds.  Fain  also  would  Fet^ 
dinand  Faithftd  have 
that  he  must  be  bi 
should  he  rem^n.  But 
hibited  by  the  masti 
another  trouble  s] 
ance  of  the  good  vicar,  for  when  the  ladies  had 
withdran-n  from  the  bawquotting  room,  Sir 
Thomas  Merrivale,  according  to  a  disgrac^iil 
enstora  too  common  among  the  cavaliers,  gave 
hia  tongue  rude  license  and  introduced  unchaste 
topics  of  discourse,  the  which  for  awhile  Fer- 
£nand  Faithful  would  not  hear  or  heed.  But 
as  if  for  the  very  purpose  of  persecuting  him, 
the  knight  insisted  that  the  vicar  should  drink 
some  toast  unbecoming  his  cloth,  whereupon 
Ferdinand  Faithfiil  manfully  resisted  and  with- 
stood him.  As  the  company  which  was  nearest 
to  him  were  for  the  most  part  young  men  of 
high  family  iiiid  gir;it  sjiirit,  and  most  ardently 
attached  to  the  rcatiirntiun  and  reestablishment 
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of  the  old  order  of  things,  they  enjoyed,  what 
they  were  pleased  to  call,  the  sport  of  annoying 
and  perplexing  the  good  man;  but  Henry  St 
John,  who  was  more  than  a  match  for  any  of 
the  young  sparks  there,  and  was  not  by  any  one 
suspected  of  any  leaning  to  Puritanism,  again 
took  part  with  Ferdinand  Faithful,  and  frowned 
or  rebuked  the  young  impertinents  into  a  mo- 
mentary silence  and  a  partial  decency. 

In  a  short  time  the  strength  of  the  wine  dis* 
played  the  weakness  of  the  drinkers,  their 
tongues  began  to  swell  and  to  speak  with  a 
clumsy  indistinctness,  their  eyes  reeled  and 
rolled  about,  and  the  fury  of  their  loyalty 
waxed  stronger  and  stronger.  Sir  Thomas 
Merrivale,  maddest  of  the  party,  launched  the 
bolts  of  his  wrath  and  the  shafts  of  his  wit 
against  Puritans  and  roundheads,  and  talked  as 
though  the  earth  and  the  fulness  thereof,  were 
created  only  for  cavaliers.  And  ever  and  anon 
as  Peter  LongstaiF  or  some  other  messenger 
came  to  inform  the  gentlemen  that  the  sports 
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of  the  ruBtie  people  in  the  park  had  commenced 
and  Were  proceefling,  Sir  Thomas  Merriv&le 
delayed  the  departure  from  their  drink  by  pro- 
ppoDg  some  new  toast  aiid  beseeching  bia 
guteta  to  take  one  more  cnp  of  wiue.  But 
notwithstanding  alt  the  meekness  and  gentle 
neaa  of  Ferdinand  Faithful,  and  the  violent, 
intemperate  ravings  of  the  lojiU  knight,  the 
good  vicar  had  not  been  urged  beyond  mode- 
radon  in  his  drinking,  and  he  alone  of  all  the 
party  wbs  uninflamed  by  excess  of  wine.  He 
being  sober  saw  more  £stinctly  and  painftdly 
the  effbct  and  consequences  of  int«mperance 
among  those  who  were  intoxicated,  and  it 
grieved  him  sorely,  to  see  the  human  character 
so  de^^raded  by  the  power  of  strong  drink. 
Once  or  twice  he  endeavoured  to  withdraw 
himself  irom  the  party  and  retire  to  his  quiet 
home,  bat  as  ftequently  did  Sir  Thomaa  Mer- 
rlvale  draw  him  back  again  by  main  force, 
paying,  "  Nay,  Master  Faithful,  wc  will  not 
loee  your  pleasant  company.     Come,  man,  sit 
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waa  nigfalily  »og^  >nd  excbimed,  "  By  my 
bith,  HaTTT,  if  yoa  stand  belweeii  mt  and  my 
spurts  ID  this  manDer,  it  sUaU  be  at  your  pmL. 
Would  you  take  part  viiii  Puritane  uad  roimd- 
bcaik?  Would  you  Kt  yourself  up  aa  the 
shield  and  buckkr  of  ti«ilors?  I'll  let  thee 
know,  youi^  man,  that  I  have  by  my  side  a 
good  sword  that  knows  ite  way  right  well  to 
the  Itrarls  iif  t)ic  lcing'8  enemies." 

**  Speak  you  of  swords,  Sir  Thomas  P"  r»- 
pUed  Hairy  Sl  John,  "  I  also  have  a  trns^ 
bl^e  that  many  a  time  hath  done  its  master 
good  SM^lCC" 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  laid  his  baud  on  the 
Ult  of  his  Bword  and  cast  a  threatening  look  to 
Sir  Thomas  MaTivale«  who  returned  frown 
for  Attwui  and  threat  Cor  threat.  Fain  would 
Fwdiiiiaiid  Faithful  have  interposed,  praying 
for  pcwe,  and  begging  that  they  would  abate 
tbur  wrath,  and  not  suffer  him  to  be  the  cause 
of  any  (Imdly  cunloiition,  but  they  would  not 
or  ruuld  not  hear  him  in  the  fe\'cr  of  their  cups 
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li  wii  lliii  ■■■■111!.  iig,hl  iTi  ilii  llii 
Itwa»iadwd  mort  Bdandiolr,  tl^t  tb>  foUjr 

of  |i— iiiii  iitouM  thm  diivc  two  nrom  frimda 
to  tbe  6ercenesB  of  figtiting !  Sod  pity  was  it, 
that  the  king's  friends  should  so  nudfletily  he- 
eonte  their  own  encini(«!  To  fighting  thry 
went,  with  more  fury  than  discretion,  &nd  it 
was  a  mercy  that  one  or  both  of  tliem  liad  not 
perished,  for  they  were  both  m>  far  gontr  iti 
Hqoor,  that  they  could  not  n-cll  or  Kkilfully 
defend  themselreN,  hut  itianrauch  aN  th<<y  were 
incompetent  to  thf  work  of  (iffi-nrc.  wi  hImi 
were  thev  not  mightilv  ahk  for  t)ii*  piirjHKp  nf 
attack.  The  i>hnutiit[r  that  witH  In  tUv  li^.il  ~'-i> 
brought  many  jx-oplc,  win)  wi-rr  in  \]\<-  jiiirk,  in 
make   enquiry  ax  to  what  w;is    uii'iiiit    liy  tin- 
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BMM^  and  Peter  Long;stafF  among  the  i 
He  aeeing  what  was  going  forward,  was  acUvc 
ID  proclaiming  to  the  assembled  mullitude  tliat 
Sb  Thomas  Mcrri^-ale  and  Mr.  Henry  Su  John 
Were  engaged  in  a  duello  and  tliat  tliey  were 
figliling  with  such  fury  that  no  man  could  part 
lliem,  and  that  there  was  fear  on  all  hands  that 
die  fight  would  end  fatally.  At  thk  intelli- 
gence there  was  great  fear  among  the  ladies, 
many  of  whom  would  fain  have  rushed  into 
the  hall  to  prevent  two  such  gallant  cavaliers 
from  taking  eat^  other's  lives.  Mrs.  Faithful 
was  also  greatly  concerned  for  her  husband,  aa 
her  daughters  were  for  their  father ;  for  thej 
knew  that  he  was  a  man  of  peace,  and  that  it 
would  be  to  him  a  lasting  grief,  if  any  calamity 
should  befal  the  combatants.  At  the  informs 
tion  therefore  which  Peter  Longstaff  did  bring 
them,  they  were  preparing  to  ent«r  the  hall, 
hoping  that  their  expostulations  might  put  a 
pause  to  the  conflict.  Ae  lliey  approached  the 
fite]>s  leading  up  to  the  entrance,  Peter  Long- 


tniufixad  to  tke  iftL,   fas  j 
ind  bar«  the  fini  «bJHt  iAm  a 


were  eodwumiiBg  to  tekt  ■  fri^  int.  v^mk- 

imiDanly  m  to  mcM^  to   «r^   »   iul^a   W 
for  it  aeeined  that  this  tawAH  iaic  tr«q  -vapt  u 
the  taii  of  Henrr  Sl  i<je.i_     ,\ji«njr  -inn-   w^ 
were   atWmptin?  u.  vt*>-    ■  ••    -v  .-;     ■  - 
hands  of  th^  aiiffT-y  k.-.-i.-;  w-*./— •_    .,   . 
6olf,   and   it  wa*   e\i*-i.i   •-j-^.::",       ..■    .      v   . 
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were  witluD  roach  of  the  weapon  were  in  i 
ger  from  it,  seeing  that  it  was  gmitped  I 
mad  and  foolish  hand.  At  )>iglit,  therefore,  of 
the  peril  in  which  her  father  was  placed,  Annv 
F^thful  screamed  in  a  Guddcu  iil  of  terror  aiid 
endeavoured  to  hasten  towards  liim,  ns  though 
her  feeble  arm  had  power  to  protect  him.  But 
BO  great  n'as  her  agitation,  tliat  ere  she  could 
reach  that  part  of  the  banquetling  room  where 
the  conflict  was,  she  sank  to  the  ground  ex* 
hausted  and  fainting.  Now  the  cavaliers,  who 
affect  great  attention  and  courtesy  to  the  gentlw 
sex,  immediately  directed  their  attention  to 
Anne  Faithful ;  and  even  Sir  Thomas  Merrii 
vale  himself,  was  not  so  far  inebriated  with 
mne  and  fury,  as  to  be  insensible  to  her  pre* 
•ence  or  heedless  of  her  alBiction.  Tlie  sword 
was  presently  relinquished  and  all  attention 
paid  to  the  recovery  of  the  lady  from  the  faint- 
ing fit  into  which  she  had  fallen.  Female  do- 
niexlics  were  smnmoiied  to  giv('  their  assist- 
ance, liy  whom  she  wjw  removed  from  tlic  ban-; 
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quettiiig  room  and  conTe}'ed  to  a  more  tecladed 
iqiartment.  By  this  untoward  accident  a  sad- 
den check  was  put  to  the  featiTities  of  the  day, 
and  there  was  little  more  of  public  rejoicing  in 
Emmerton  Hall  or  in  the  surrounding  park. 
Moreover  it  was  not  known  how  deeply  or  se- 
riously Mr.  Henrv  St.  John  was  wounded;  for 
some  did  say  that  he  was  mortally  wounded. 
Howbeit  the  party,  gentle  and  ample,  gradoaUy 
dispersed,  bringing  to  a  sad  and  melancholy 
dose  the  unblest  festirity  and  rejoicing  of  the 
day. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


A  FESTIVAL  that  was  prepared  for  no  good 
purpose  was  not  likely  to  have  a  good  ending, 
for  evil  fipiritB  were  at  work  throughout  Sir 
Thomas  Mcrri\'ale  Tfas  at  the  iiret  moved  by 
an  eA-il  spirit  of  pride  and  ^■aiD  glory,  to  set 
himself  forth  as  some  great  one,  even  as  a  n<^le 
of  the  land,  thoi^h  his  ancestors,  no  farther 
back  than  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  were 
occu|ned  in  trade,  and  did  grow  rich  by  mer^ 
ranlilc  adventure.  And  at  this  jiresent  time 
Sir  Tliomiis  must  have  kiiOHii,  llial  these  ox- 
jH'risfK  w«TO  far  beyond  liis  moaiit' : — but  worst 
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ef  iD,  it  was  an  «nl  apirit  of  triumph  mud  ex- 
altation OT«r  tfca  downfidof  good  and  Tiitooaa 
MB,  tlMt  gam  tha  gnat  aeat  and  delight  to 
tU>  tsonahooas  WBtii^.  It  waa  with  a  viow 
la  aooff  at  aad  to  dsida  a«ioiiHHa>  and  gnvi^ 
rf  d*]f  ortMMit,  that  ha  eaated  Fardinand  Fwth- 
fol  to  attend  the  ftatiral,  fer  th«  eanJier  knight 
mm*  hare  wdl  known,  that  niefa  a  owettiq[ 
could  not  have  been  agreeable  to  the  good  vicar 
of  £mmerton ;  he  came,  however,  as  we  have 
Ken,  for  the  purpose  of  making  peace,  but  his 
coming  proved  as  we  have  also  seen,  the  cause 
of  motring  war.  So  irsscihle  an<l  iinairelsomc 
are  tbcae  cavalier*,  that  rather  than  nut  fight 
U  all,  they  will  fight  with  one  another.  Surely 
it  waa  of  all  conflicts  the  most  TouliKh  and  ill 
advised,  that  Sir  Thomas  should  draw  his 
BWord  agaiuHt  hU  intended  sori-Iii-law,  tiir  it 
was  tlie  great  desire  of  his  heart  in  prnniotc 
the  luiioii  bclM-et-H  his  diiiigliter  aii.i  Mr.  Ihtiry 
St.  Jolin.  But  ivl.oii  -tr-.iig  drink  pii.is  tlie 
upper   hand,    the   jncigmciit    is    gone    and    (lie 


i 
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faculties  are  suEpeoded.  It  was  well  that  no* 
tiling  more  Berious  came  of  it ;  for  wlicn  Henry 
St.  John  fell,  all  the  byslaaders  thought  that 
he  had  fallen  with  a  serious  if  not  witli  a  mor- 
tal wouud;  but,  as  it  presently  appenred,  the 
fall  waa  not  from  a  wound,  but  from  the  ui^ 
steadinesa  of  his  foot,  for  neither  foot  nor  hand 
could  be  true  under  tlie  powerful  inSuence  o{ 
vme. 

Peradventure  it  was  a  good  thing  Uiat  tUa 
accident  was  the  meana  of  diaperaiiig  the  a^ 
aemblage  and  of  sending  them  to  thnr  own 
homes,  for  bad  they  conUnued  much  longer  to> 
gether  at  their  sports  and  their  drinldiig,  it  it 
very  probable  that  more  serionB  outrages  would 
have  taken  plac«,  aedng  that  nothing  is  mora 
common  than  for  unthinking  people  to  go  mad, 
as  it  were,  with  joy ;  and  the  less  indeed  that 
the  matter,  for  which  they  rejoice,  conoerm 
themselves,  the  more  obstreperous  is  their  joy, 
inasmuch  as  they  make  up  by  violence  what 
they  want  in  reason.     But  that  our  narrative 
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■nrroandii^  objectiH  she  saw  one  whom  she 
hid  never  seen  before,  and  whom  «the  knew  at 
mee  that  she  had  never  seen  before,  because 
the  form,  iite  countenance,  the  expretwion  were 
■0  atrikii^,  that  having  been  once  seen  they 
never  eoold  be  foi^tten.  This  n-as  Adelaide, 
the  dai^hter  and  now  only  cliild  of  Sir  Thomas 
Merrivale,  she  might  indeed  have  been  railed 
the  child  of  his  old  age,  for  fiic  was  many  yvan 
younger  than  those  her  brothers  who  had  pe- 
rished in  the  civil  wars. 

It  haK  been  Raid  hy  the  domi-lii--  \\\\i'  utn- 
in  attendance,  tliiit  tlK-s.-  two  viiiii;.'  Iaiiii>«  di'i, 
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.  immediately  on  this  their  accidental  introduc- 
tion to  acqtiainlanccslnp,  regard  each  other,  as 
it  were,  wdth  a  kind  of  sisterly  affection,  that 
the  one  looked  delig^hted  !xc«Miingly  on  the  re- 
covery of  her  faintini  mient,  and  the  other 
first  used  her  restored  nver  of  consciousiieBs 
and  sight  by  directii  look  of  chcerfnlaess 

and  a  smile  of  gratitude  to  her  as  yet  unknown 
benefactress. — -How  beautiful  is  waking  !  Beau- 
tiful is  the  waking  of  day,  when  the  curtain  of 
night  is  updrawn  in  the  east  and  the  bridegroom 
8un  comes  forth  fi'om  his  chamber; — beautiful 
is  the  waking  of  infancy,  when  the  sweetly 
nniling  eye  of  innocence  looks  with  its  morn- 
ing glance  of  wonderment  and  love  on  all  the 
viable,  and  sees  beauty  in  all; — and  not  len 
beautiful  than  these  is  the  first  opening  ttf 
lovely  eyes  reoovering  from  the  de«p  sleep  of  a 
deathlike  swoon,  by  which  the  agonized  heart 
hath  been  softly  saved  from  breaking! — -At 
first  there  was  a  deep  sigh,  then  there  was  a 
smile,  then  there  was  the  opening  of  the  lips  to 
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Speak,  but  as  yet  tliere  was  no  povrer  to  frame 
a  sentence  or  even  to  ask  a  queation.  Then 
Adelaide  Merrivale,  who  had  been  iuJumied  by 
the  servants  of  the  particulars  above  relate<l, 
Kud,  "  Be  not  alarmed — no  blood  hag  been 
■bed,  no  life  has  been  lost." 

Tbe  words  that  were  uttered  were  eearecly 
beard  by  Anne  FaithJiil,  but  tbe  look  which 
accomf;auied  them  spake  peare  and  consolation 
to  her  troubled  spirit ;  taking  then  the  hand  of 
Adelaide,  tihe  attemjited  once  more  to  speak 
and  was  just  able  to  articulate  ^'ny  feintly, 
"  Thank  you — ihank  you." 

Tliere  are  some  modifications  of  the  human 
countenance  which  doKribe  the  character  of 
the  mind  and  heart  so  distinctly,  that  he 
who  runs  may  read.  Thus  definitely  and 
Htrongly  had  the  Creator  n-rittcn  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  Adelaide  Merriii-iile,  tlie  tines  of 
fttrengtli  of  mind  and  gentlencsd  of  heart. — 
Her  looks  were  harbingers  of  glad  tidings  or 
uiotbors  of  sorrow,  and  in  her  voice  there  wa» 
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■usir,  Tor  iu  toaes  wer«  deep  amd 
fill,  and  ocradoiially  it  w&s  blended  vhh 
trnaUings  as  though  it  were  on  the  hriak  of 
tnn.  Her  figure  was  tall  and  her  air  majesde, 
■*•  that  an  occiutioiiid  downward  look  of 
llMM^tCulness  gave  iultmation  that  there  was 
HJIUb  as  dee})  a  thought  of  hiunility,  as  nithont 
tkere  was  an  aspect  of  majesly.  Before hoDOur 
IB  huiuility,  and  such  is  the  cunRtitulion  of  hu- 
manity, that  no  character  can  possess  real  dignity 
without  having  an  inward  humility  for  its  hairin 
and  foundation.  In  looking  on  the  countenance 
of  Adelaide  you  would  be  at  a  loes  to  say 
whether  its  characteristic  were  joy  or  sorrow; 
smiles  there  were  and  yet  a  look  of  tears;  and 
stranger  etill  to  say,  but  it  may  be  said  with 
truth,  tliat  though  her  countenance  was  always 
die  saute,  yet  it  was  never  monotonous,  for 
amilee  and  tears,  joy  and  sorrow  were  blended 
bother  in  a  sweet  alternation,  so  that  life 
seemed  to  be  rightly  apprehended  by  her  to  be 
a  kind  of  April  dny,  in  which  drops  of  ntiii  and 
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■wL  She  bad  maditated  moeb,  bat  km  bod 
aot  Wm  tlM  nefiMka  that  glooaiilj  dwelk  on 
ondvltadB  aim.  iambttml  topic,  fiir  m  kr 


ndiny  out  dSigaatly  fbrmonl  tnith, 
itwriiy  to  oCben  tba  frmto  of  Iht 
nfafiMtoal  T—rehM.  ^a  bad 
I  for  jaety  and  not  for  pride,  for  » 
knowle^e  that  might  instruct  and  bless,  not 
for  the  mere  gratification  of  an  idle  vanity,  or 
tor  the  purpoeea  of  ostentation  and  talk.  It 
may  aeem  straage  that  we  should  Kpcak  and 
write  thus  concerning  one,  who  was  so  deeply 
infected,  aa  was  Adelaide  Merrivale,  wiili  tlie 
trran  of  the  superstitious  church  of  Rome:  but 
it  IB  the  duty  of  the  faistoriau's  pen  to  express 
the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  triitlt,  even 
though  it  should  be  the  meaiixat  the  »tame  time 
of  doing  honour  tonni'  nf  a  noxii.iis  faith. 

Aniie  Faitliful  iva*'  ul toir^l Lit  ilitTrmit    Iniiii 
Adelaide  Merrivale,  as  (lilf.-rfiil  a-    Ij.-IMi  i- 
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Croat  French,  as  Puritan  from  Pa|nst.  Pei-di- 
nand  Fulthrul  Iiad  diligently  iniitructed  thv 
minda  of  Lis  childroti,  and  they  had  rocci^ed 
uutruction  well.  Now  one  great  pari  of  tlie 
education  which  he  had  bestowed  on  tliem  was 
to  teaeh  them  Iiow  to  read  tlie  book  of  nature 
wUli  a  |Hou8  and  ti-aotable  spirit;  for  be  rightly 
thought,  that  they,  who  can  learn  nothing 
without  bookci,  can  leiini  but  little  with  them: 
therefore,  wlieu  he  would  have  them  apprehend 
the  Divine  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  lie 
directed  tlieir  attention  to  discern  those  attri- 
butes in  the  works  of  the  Creator  which  were 
viitible  to  all.  So  that  Anne  Faithful  had  been 
educated  niueli  in  the  open  and  cheerful  air, 
mutemplatiug  nature,  not  through  the  abetrac- 
lions  of  metaphysics  or  the  distillation  of  books. 
All  i>\erci>!c  of  mind  is  good  for  the  purposes  of 
(Hibriety  of  thought  and  mental  vigour;  but  it  ia 
worthy  of  renuirk,  that  tlu'V,  who  study  life 
|iiiiii'i|uillv  )>y  the  medium  of  IxiokF)  and  remote 
uu-dit;ilion,  are  far  less  cheerful  than  euch  as 


•Mtemidate  the  attmi  i 


Bit  •alf  Am*  ndi^  fMMMi 
the  MriMl  ^ht  W  BVWfli 


i»fc-^^ 


Oirin^  to  tfe  I  I'l     I    I       f  I         ^  « 

which  w«8  ao  peraKv   t*  .\xar   fisiMiB, 
presmtlr  recomMl  kcr  'wif  ^i^ibm.  a* 
thoroagtily  awake  to  all  ^iac  lac  f*««x. 
DOW  that  the  fint  aln  ww  «»^   mut  mr 
weU  a 
her  coDfidinp  iW>  i  fitlAcai  r^.ir 


lady  fur  the  kakd  kit<^T>^n>»  i 
ceivM,  and  u  t>i*-  •^jm*  um. 
tlip  troijlile  irhu-ti  Li!  ■■•™-     ■ 
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1,  vhidi  has  thus  cast  you  in  myn 
that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  bdng  bi 
■liltt  ti>  a  fellon'-creature." 

**  We  are  ne\er  bo  truly  bleBscd,"  answered 
Anne  Faithful,  "ae  when  we  employ  ourselves 
in  doing  service  to  others;  and  many  are  the 
tqiportumties  which  we  may  find,  when  we 
look  abroad  into  the  world  around  ub.  It  is 
for  tluB  purpose  iro  are  placed  in  society,  that 
we  may  shew  our  gratitude  to  the  Creator  for 
lua  benefits,  by  our  kindness  to  the  beings  whom 
he  has  created." 

Now  Anne  Futhfiil  knew  not  at  this  time  the 
monastic  and  gloomy  sentiments  of  religieu 
which  had  taken  possession  of  the  mind  and 
heart  of  Adetude  Merrivale,  therefore  she  spoke 
thus  cheerfully  and  confidenUy  of  the  high  value 
and  beau^  of  that  religion,  which  is  manifested 
in  the  active  and  social  duties  of  life;  but  the 
knight's  daughter,  who  otlicrwiBC  apprehended 
the  eublimity  and  purity  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion replied,  "  Duties  no  doubt  there  are  to 
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be  discharged  in  the  world,  bat  in  tlie  worU 
there  are  also  temptations  to  be  encotmteivd. 
follies  that  grieve  lis,  raniUes  that  <Iiirtniot  «mr 
thoughts  and  ten  thousaud  things  that  take  amy 
«ur  attention  from  that  high  and  glorioaa  «oii- 
templalioa  of  God,  which  being  the  happineas 
and  emplojoncat  of  heaven  shoald  he  oor  stodf 
and  delight  on  earth  where  we  are  placed  in  a 
■tate  of  preparation  for  our  future  being. 
Mixing  in  the  world,  you  may  no  doubt  find 
many  opportunitieN  for  religious  thought  and 
many  occasionH  for  benevolent  ■i.'tiWty;  but  all 
these  things  have  the  alloy  of  the  world  about 
them.  Even  in  yoiir  devotions  you  cannot  be 
away  firum  the  world  long  enough  to  foi^et  it* 
din,  nor  can  you  suddenly  calm  your  agitated 
spirits  down  to  that  steadiness  of  mental  com- 
posure that  fiu  the  soul  for  communion  with  its 
God. — The  world  follows  you  into  the  temple." 
This  was  Hpoken  pU-asantly  and  mildly,  not  re- 
proachfidiy,  or  with  theological  odium,  or  in  the 
fpirit  of  Pharisaic  pride,  but  the  intonation  of 
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the  voice  and  the  mumca]  cadence,  witli  wliicb    ' 
the  Tfords  were  uttered,  spake  to  the  heart  of 
Aaue  Faithful — epake  not  convincingly  indeed 
as  to  argument,   but  affectionately  as   t«  th« 
spirit  of  her  who  uttered  them. 

*'  Say  rather,"  replied  Anne,  "  that  tJie 
temple  foUo^vB  ub  into  the  world,  sanctifying  all 
that  surrounds  ur,  interpreting  all  our  difficul- 
ties, lightening  the  burden  of  our  sorroWR, 
brightening  the  light  of  our  joys,  and  leading 
our  Bfeps  into  the  pleasant  and  profitable  path 
of  duty.  Why  do  we  worship  God,  but  that  we 
may  serve  him  ?  And  how  can  we  serve  him, 
but  by  obeying  him  ?  And  how  can  we  obey 
him,  but  in  the  performance  of  those  active  and 
Bocial  duties  by  which  our  fellow-creatures  are 
blessed,  and  society  is  held  together  ?" 

"  This  is  tme,"  replied  Adelaide,  "  but  it  ia 
not  the  whole  truth.  The  mlnistratjons  of  which 
you  speak  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  temporal 
nature,  and  chiefly  do  concern  the  things  tlial 
perish." 
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"  I'ailuulitMll}',"  luuwcrcd  tlic  vicu-'a  datq^ 
tir,  *<kik  ifdiB  Cnator  UsMrif  dkdum  bM 
ttwaaaatm  tooartoBpanl  niin— jHm  bjr  fto- 
ri£i^  finr  m  our  dailj  bmd,— tint  Irad  lAidi 
yarkhrth,  ■  -mmnfy  Qotm  cnatiinB  vs  mC  ill 
ai|l*;cd  iHmd  niimtoriiv  to  tha  necMBtifli  of 
Mib  alfaer  and  fronntiag  caeb  other**  temponl 
«<dfiR^fr«H  irind  Und  office*  tlwre  fint  do 
ipring  riSs  of  thankfidiieM  to  man  and  then 
riven  of  gratitude  and  praiiie  t«  God.*' 

"  It  were  well  if  it  always  were  bo,"  ttaid 
Adelaide  Merrivale,  "  unfortunately  howcvrr, 
the  world  which  was  designed  to  Ie»d  our 
tboughta  to  heaveD,  too  fretjuctitly  drawn  uh 
away  &om  the  in^iKiWe  and  the  ext^nuil. 
Moreover  we  are  to  considir  that  the  h{-avonly 
state  to  which  we  aspire,  is  miv  of  high  and 
pure  devotion,  and  that  we  are  destined  to  a 
more  sublime  occupation  of  [irHi^c  itiaii  merely 
Oiiii  of  thanksgiving;  for  t^'uipoial  l.l.».i]i^-' iiixl 
daily  hread.  Prai>.e  for  tomi...i;il  t-'-xl  '^  '"'' 
the  lispiiigs  of  devotion,    lliu  nidimfnts  of  re- 
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ligion,  it  is  but  th«  first  dawn  of  tbe  spiritUBl 
life,  it  is  but  the  piety  of  inlants,  whereas 
Hs^uratioQB  should  be  after  the  sublime  dovotioa 
of  angelic  beings." 

*<  Our  religious  aspirations,"  replied  Auit* 
Futhful,  "  cannot  be  too  high,  yet  the  broader 
the  baas,  the  higher  may  be  the  superstructure.  , 
The  more  we  see  of  God's  works  and  waj-s,  tlw 
more  we  sec  of  his  attributee ; — and  where  caa 
we  see  the  works  of  God  more  interestingljr 
tlian  ID  the  movements  and  feelings  of  t^e 
human  heart  ?* 

**  But,"  relied  Adelaide,  "  there  is  the  dark- 
ness  of  dn  in  the  human  heart." 

"  A  darkness,"  sud  Anne  Futhful)  '*  whidi 
may  obacure,  but  cannot  destroy  the  ima^  of 
God,  which  is  there  too.  Blessed  are  they  who 
are  rendered  instrumental  in   dispersing  that 


So  convened  these  young  and  gentle  theok^ 
({ians,  happy  in  their  on'n  thougbts,  firm  in  their 
own  theories,  and  mutually  pleasc<l  witli  each 
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other,  tboogli  widely  differing  in  dfiniom  But 
opinions  are  not  things  of  the  heart,  and  there 
ean  be  no  firm  union  which  doth  not  reaeh  the 
hearL  An  identity  of  ojunion  it  a  weak  bond 
of  nnion,  bat  consentaneity  of  aflbction  and 
sentiment  will  firmly  miite  those  who  may  differ 
as  to  the  superficial  modification  of  opinion. 
Thus  it  was  with  Anne  FaitMul  and  Adcbdde 
Merrirale,  they  liad  never  met  before,  they  had 
been  educated  in  nKxks  vastly  different  the  one 
from  the  other,  and  the  language  of  their  lips 
and  the  8}>eeulatioiis  of  their  understandings 
were  not  alike,  but  the  inward  principle  of  their 
hearts  was  the  same,  and  by  this  they  were 
attracted  to  each  otlier. 

But  their  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
messages  eni(uiriiig  after  Aiinc  F^thful;  for  in 
the  confusion  and  bustle  from  the  quarrel  that 
had  sprung  out  of  the  merrymaking,  Anne 
Faithful  had  been  separated  from  her  mother 
and  sister,  and  they  knew  not  of  the  accident  of 
fainting  which  had  befallen  her,  until  some* 
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wlule  «A«rwsrdB.  Wbea  howeTer  the  giieata 
luid  begun  to  disperse,  and  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance had  sought  out  each  other  eo  that  they 
who  came  together  might  depart  t^^ther,  Aea 
did  the  family  of  Ferdinand  Faithful  collect 
and  the  good  vicar  make  enquiry  concerning 
his  daughter  Anne,  and  was  informed,  that  she 
had  recovered  from  the  fright  into  which  she 
ImhI  been  llirown  by  tb«  uniiappy  quarrel  b^ 
twefln  Sir  Thomas  Merrivale  and  Henry  St. 
John.  So  they  sought  her  out  and  found  her 
in  Adeliude's  apartment,  and  having  returned 
their  best  thanks  to  that  young  lady  for  her 
kind  attentions  they  departed  to  their  own  quiet 
home. 
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heard  "but  the  distant  waterfall,  the  surly  gusti 
of  the  nnnd,  and  the  occasional  rawing  of  tfa« 
w«uy-wingcd  rooks.  It  was  also  very  cold, 
oonradcriiig  the  time  of  year.  So  a  spirit  of* 
gloom  eat  upon  the  countenances  of  all  the 
party,  and  they  felt  bow  much  the  human  heart 
■ympsthizcs  with  external  nature,  especially 
when  there  happens  to  be  in  the  heart  itself 
some  cauBC  of  sorrow  or  alarm. 

"  Methinks,"  said  Ferdinand  Faithful,  "  that 
this  day  Beema  an  emblem  of  oar  lot  The 
summer  of  our  life  is  {laai. !  We  have  bad 
peace,  joy  and  content  in  our  pleasaot  home 
for  BCHDe  yean; — we  have  been  a  blesun^  I 
hope  and  trust,  to  our  frienda  and  neighboura; 
they  kave  had  reason  to  be  thankful  that  our 
lot  has  be«i  cast  among  them;  the  \>oor  have 
eaten  of  ovr  bread,  the  afflicted  have  had  our 
sympathy,  the  solitary  liave  partaken  of  our 
society; — here  hath  been  a  home  for  the 
blronger,  where  the  wear>-  have  fimiid  a  pillow 
and  the  needy  a  crust  of  bread.     Our  Heavenly 
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Fatb^  hath  been  kmd  to  us,  and  I  tnut  that 
we  also  have  been  kind  to  onr  brethren.  Bat 
the  day  of  peace  is  gwne ! — The  sun  < 
prosperity  has  set  !^The  season  nf  our  iwefnl- 
ncsa  is  over !  We  have  done  God's  will  hy  the 
activity  of  obedience,  we  intiet  now  enffer  his 
will  by  the  cheerfulness  of  resignation  and  ae- 
qnieecence.  This  world  is  forduingandBuiferiiig, 
tbe  next  only  ie  for  pure  eiijoymenL" 

"  But  why  speak  you  so  deBp<mdingly  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Faithful. 

"  I  speak  not  despondingly,"  replied  lie, 
"  for  iudeed  I  see  no  cause  to  despair.  1  speak 
of  days  of  adversoty  wliich  are  coming  upon  ue; 
but  to  me  adversity  ia  not  despair.  I  see  per- 
seeutMM),  boTids  and  imprisonment  awaiting  me, 
hut  in  persecution,  bonds  and  imprisonment  I 
see  not  despair.  1  foresee  that  the  days  are 
coming  in  which  the  worship,  which  has  hi- 
therto been  paid  with  pure  hearts  and  with 
much  simplicity  of  B]nrit  to  our  Heavenly 
Father,   shall    be    superseded    by   unmeaning 
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mmnmeiy,  by  heartless  forme,  and  by  tlie  cold 
IijHsen'ice,  that  melts  no  lieart  to  penil«iicei 
that  warms  no  soul  to  the  raptures  of  pure  d&- 
Totion.  This  Sir  Thomas  Mcrrivale  has  no 
doubt  brouglit  with  liim  from  France  many  of 
th«  fopperies  and  follies  of  that  uosanetified 
natioa.  He  wilt  not  be  content  to  keep  holy 
the  Sabbjtth  day  even  by  the  drceney  of  ouU 
ward  appearance.  He  will  be  fwr  profaning 
the  day  with  unholy  sports  and  pastimes.  Al- 
ready has  be  diminislied  the  number  of  attend 
ants  at  church,  by  taking  into  his  kitchen  and 
stables  many  of  the  young  people  of  the  parish, 
who,  instead  of  worshiping  their  Maker,  are 
employed  during  the  hours  of  prayer  in  ad- 
ministering to  the  knight's  appetite  in  the 
kitclien,  or  to  bis  pride  in  the  stable.  And 
saw  you  not  what  a  violent  and  vindictive 
sfurit  he  possesses  ?  Even  at  his  own  table  did 
he  draw  his  sword  upon  Mr,  Henry  St.  John, 
whom  he  hniks  ujM>n  iw  liin  friend  and  designs 
for  lux  Roii-in-)aw,      Whnt   a  siid  example  does 
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he  set  to  the  people  of  the  village !  Instead  of 
being  foremost  in  all  that  is  good,  he  will  be 
the  leader  of  the  multitude  id  all  tliat  is  evil. 
Bat  in  all  this  I  see  uo  cause  for  despair,  for 
the  good  work  shall  yet  go  on  by  other  hands 
and  by  other  means,  and  for  mj'self  I  will  aay 
with  holy  Job,  "  Though  he  slay  me  yet  will  I 
tnwt  in  him," 

Now  wliile  Ferdinand  Faithful  was  yet  speak- 
ing. Sir  Thomas  Merrivale  and  Henry  St.  John 
came  in,  and  ere  a  word  of  salutation  or  greet- 
ing could  pa)<3  between  any  of  the  party.  Sir 
Thomas  began  in  his  swR^ering  and  cavalier 
manner,  saying,  "  Master  Faithful,  I  am 
come  here  this  morning  to  do  what  no 
other  knight,  squire,  or  cavalier  in  the  king- 
dom would  condescend  to  do,  I  am  come 
to  beg  pardon  of  a  Puritan  parson.  Tliis 
young  spark  would  not  let  me  rest  till  I  con- 
sented to  yield  to  his  importunities  to  come 
and   aak   your  pardon  for    the  fright,   which 
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we  put  you  in  yesterday  by  our  brief  ptuwa^ 
of  arms," 

Ferdinand  Faitliful  could  not  but  >;mil«  Ht 
the  clunuinees  of  this  mode  of  making  tin  hjx»- 
1<^,  whicb  it«clf  demanded  an  apulo^'.  But 
be  was  not  one  to  be  reai  y  offendi-d  or  ta  take 
np  captiously  ought  tliat  '  'as  hastily  or  incon- 
siderately said.  He  tliereforc  meekly  replied, 
"  Let  there  l>e  no  apology,  I  pray  you,  Sir 
Thomas  Mcrrivale;  I  grieve  indeed  that  there 
was  discord,  and  I  grieve  the  more  that  I  waa 
the  occauon  of  iU  It  would  have  been  better 
that  I  had  not  been  of  your  party,  such  festi- 
viUcs  are  not  to  my  taste  and  do  not  well  com- 
port with  my  profession." 

"  So  much  the  worse,  my  good  friend,"  re- 
plied the  knight,  "  you  would  do  well  to  make 
yourself  more  intimate  with  the  world.  You 
are  a  fine  fellow,  if  it  were  not  for  your  villain- 
ous Puritanism ;  but  we  must  cure  you  of  that." 

"  Nav,  Sir  Thomas  Menivjili',  wiv  not  so; — 
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that  wluch  you  call  Puritanism,  needeth  not  m 
cure,  but  is  itself  a  core  for  all  disorders  of  tlie 
mind." 

«<  Od's  my  life,  Master  Faithfiil,  but  I  will 
not  be  preached  at    I  haTO  no  oljeeCion  to 
religion  in  its  proper  plaee,  that  is,  tfae  diardi, 
and  administered  in  a  proper  manner,  dbai  is, 
the  sorplice,  and  the  payer  book,  and  flie  fi- 
taigy,  and  all  that    Bat  to  talk  region  onl  of 
churcb,  is  sheer  blasphemy  and  sedition.    Did 
not  OliTer  Cromwell  cut  off  king's  Charles's 
head  with  texts  of  scripture?    Look  ye,  my 
good  fellow,  keep  the  bible  locked  up  in  chnrdi, 
which  is  the  proper  place  for  it,  and  111  war- 
rant it  will  do  no  harm  there." 

<<  And  very  little  good,**  replied  Fer£nand 
Faithful. 

<<  Well,  well,  well,"  replied  Sir  Thomas 
Merrivale  with  much  impatience,  ^  let  us  drop 
that  topic,  if  yon  please,  I  am  no  very  good 
hand  at  such  talk — ^you  were  brought  up  to  it 
and  it  is  your  business,  only  I  wish  you  would 


confine  your  business  to  iu  pmjjer  jiWe,  ihut 
is,  the  church.  My  visit  to  you  is  to  make 
Bpfjiog;}'  fur  tlio  fright,  luto  which  I  tlirew  you 
yditcrilay,  and  to  assure  you  that  if  you  wilt 
oomo  aud  dine  with  us  lo-morrow  or  the  next 
d»y,  as  best  may  suit  you,  there  shall  be  no 
fighting  for  your  afternoon's  entertainment." 

In  this  ivas  one  of  t)ie  trials  of  Ferdinand 
Faitlifui,  and  it  is  indeed  a  kind  of  trial  wbicli, 
more  than  any  other,  puts  to  the  test  the 
strength  and  sincerity  of  a  good  man.  When 
a  man's  fidelity  is  boldly  and  directly  assaulted 
by  an  open  and  violent  hostility,  he  can  arouse 
himself  and  make  a  firm  o]»i>osition  and  a  de- 
torminato  resistance, — when  he  is  solicited  to 
sin,  lie  may  resist  the  temptation,  and  foil  the 
tempter,  but  when  he  is  solicited  to  that  which 
is  no  sin,  yet  which  may  lead  to  tlie  weakening 
of  the  religious  principle,  or  lo  Ihe  abatement 
of  the  religious  zeal,  when  that  lie  is  !io  situated 
as  tliiit  he  cannot  refuse  wilhiuit  discourtesy 
nor  accept  without  IViU-  of  sinful   couipliancp. 
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then  it  is  the  mind  is  sadly  puzzled  and  know- 
eth  not  how  to  determine.     Ferdinand  Faithful 
had  already,  somewhat  contrary  to  the  judg^ 
ment  of  his  own  mind,  accepted  the  invitation 
of  Sir  Thomas  Merrivale  to  the  ndsy  and  tu- 
multuous festival,  and  the  end  of  that  had  been 
fear  and  terror  and  a  sad  diaemd; — ^now  he 
was  invited  to  the  same  roof  and  to  partake  of 
the  hospitality  of  one  whom  he  knew  to  be  an 
enemy  to  that  which  is  good  and  a  favourer  of 
modem  and  antient  superstitions.     Henry  St. 
John  also  added  liis  importunities  in  further- 
ance of  the  invitation  of  Sir  Tliomas  Merri^-ale, 
saying,  ''  If  you  refuse  us  the  favour  of  your 
company  at  the  Hall,  we  shaU  conclude  that 
you  fi*el  resentment  for  what  has  p<issed«" 

Here  was  an  appeal  not  estay  to  be  resisted;  it 
was  so  utterly  out  of  the  character  of  Ferdinand 
Faithful  to  bear  resentment,  that  instead  of  re- 
senting injuries  done  to  liimself  he  would  ever 
seek  to  promote  reconciliation  among  others; 
and  by  practice  he  found  the  task  of  forgiveness 
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■o  «Hyj  that  lie  used  to  say,  llut  h«  BoppM 
the  greatest  <liffi«nlty  Uy  is  forgi^ii^  th 
whoBt  me  had  injured,  rather  than  in  rM;g;iv; 
those  who  had  injured  us.  He  couseuted  (he 
five  to  Ttsit  Sir  Thomas  Merrivale  ^aiD,  hsTJ 
indeed  wome  little  hope  that  there  might  hi 
poeaiMity  of  wioniog  over  the  knight  to  t1 
wluditt  good. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Adelaide  Merrivale  having  been  so  much 
pleased  with  the  conversation  of  Anne  Faithful 
at  their  short  interview  on  occasion  of  the  fes- 
ti\'al  at  Emmerton  Hall,  now  consented  at  the 
solicitation  of  her  lather  to  leave  her  solitary 
apartment  Tor  one  day  and  join  the  party  at 
dinner.  So  the  cavalier  knight  was  made  for 
the  moment  vastly  happy; — he  was  indeed 
what  might  well  and  properly  be  called  a  se- 
rious trifler ; — he  was  pleased  with  life's  follies 
and  fopperies,  and  was  never  more  happy  than 
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when  he  could  find  othpi-s  to  kepp  him  in 
countenance. 

He  hail,  per  »nie   little  luii^vingl 

in  his  mind  thj  lot  right  in  his  way  of 

life,  therefore  when  he  iaw  in  any  one  about 
liim  a  degree  of  less  and  sobriety  and 

calm  applicat  af  the  great  duties  and 

business  of  life,  he  felt  uneasy— he  looked  upon 
it  as  a  tacit  rqiroach  of  himself.  It  n'as  on 
this  principle  tliat  he  was  disturbed  by  his 
daughter's  secluded  and  solemn  habits  of  me- 
ditation and  study ; — it  was  also  on  this  prin- 
ciple that  the  mild  and  sober  sedateness  of 
Ferdinand  Faithful  was  displeasing  to  him,  and 
so  he  endeavoured  to  draw  him  away  from  it  ■ 
and  as  the  vanities  and  triflings  of  the  world 
had  ao  great  a  charm  for  himself, 'he  trusted 
that  tliey  would,  have  the  same  power  over 
others,  when  brought  in  the  way  of  them ;  and 
as  he  was  morose,  ill-natured,  and  vindictive, 
when  opi>oscd  and  thwarted,  he  was  mtv  cheer- 
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Tul  and  good  humoured,  wbeo  all  things  went 
u  he  would  have  them. 

On  the  present  occa^on  he  was  therefore 
well  pleased  to  eee  his  daughter  consenting  to 
meet  company  at  his  table,  and  to  see  also  Fer- 
dinand Faithful  and  his  family  willing  to  c 
into,  what  he  called,  the  world;  for  as  be 
himself  had  no  continuity  of  thought,  he  be- 
lieved that  others  were  equally  incapable  of 
ha%-ing  their  minds  and  attention  fijced  on  one 
object;  therefore  as  the  good^arof  Emmcrton 
bad  been  pereuadedtojointheir  party  at  the  Hall, 
the  knight  supposed  for  a  moment  that  tliere 
would  be  but  little  difficulty  in  pereuading  bim 
to  any  other  conformity ;  gentleness  of  manner 
united  to  fimmeBS  of  mind,  was  quite  beyond 
the  compreheneiou  of  Sir  Thomas  Memvale. 
Fnrtbennore  he  had  no  apprehension  of  the 
enduring  firmness,  with  which  the  mildest  of 
Bpirita  will  cleave  to  that,  which  they  consider 
to  be  their  duty ;  nor  did  he  take  into  his  cal- 
culation the  susceptibility  with  which  the  con* 
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sciontioufi  miad  U  endowed  as  touchinj^  thcwp 
matters  wliich  interfere  with  Ihc  purity  of 
religion. 

Tlioreforci  n  ;  at  meat,  seeing  that 

Ferdinand  Fait):  wa  r-lieerful  in  aspecrt  and 
gay  in  the  pleaicontness  <  sorial  IhIIc,  the  knight 
said  unto  him,  faster  Faithful,  I  vnH 

let  you  into  a  secret.  oa  Puritans  and  pr^ 
cisianB  have  had  yoor  o\ru  way  long  enough : 
things  are  now  about  to  take  anetlier  turn ;  aai 
«8  the  roondhesda  disposaessed  those  h^al  der- 
gymen  that  would  not  adopt  the  Directory,  it 
ifi  now  the  inteDti<»i  of  the  court  to  reflt<»«  the 
Common  Prayer  Book  and  to  send  a  packing 
all  those  preachers  who  will  not  conform.** 

Something  of  this  kind  had  been  alrOHly 
wbispered  among  the  cle:^  of  that  neighbour- 
hood  and  many  of  them  were  preparing  to  re- 
conrile  it  with  their  coneciences  to  retain  their 
preferment  rather  than  to  let,  what  they  were 
fiun  to  call,  slight  scruploi  interfere  with  their 
usefulncRs.     ConNcieucc,  alas,   h  a  word  used 
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mth  a  Bad  laxity  of  accerptation  ;  it  fils  itself  to 
a  man's  pocket  and  ia  too  often  carried  there, 
and  exchanged  for  pence  if  need  he.  But  Fer- 
^nand  F^thfiil  with  many  others  was  prepared 
for  any  extremity  rather  than  to  part  with  t)teir 
integrity.  He  therefore  said  to  Sir  Thoman 
Merrivale,  "  Did  not  the  king  promise  liberty 
of  conscience  ?  And  will  he  break  his  word  ? — 
Was  he  not  restored  to  the  throne  partly  by 
virtue  of  that  promise  ?" 

Thereat  Sir  Thomas  laughed  heartily  and 
said,  "  Oho,  my  good  friend,  you  must  not 
suppose  that  oar  gracious  Sovereign  was  re- 
stored by  means  of  promises.  Monk's  army 
did  more  for  him,  than  all  the  promises  in  tltc 
world  could  have  done.  Your  game  is  up 
Master  Puritan,  so  come  let  us  take  a  glass  of 
wine  and  drink  Church  and  King.  And  long 
may  I  live  to  see  Ferdinand  Faithful  as  Vicar 
of  Emmerton,  doing  the  duty  like  a  gentleman 
in  a  fair  Iioen  surplice  and  reading  the  Book  of 
Conunm   Prayer.     Zonnfis,  man,  why  if  you 
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of  Common  Prayer  or  any  other  bocdc  for  tlie 
sake  of  tlicm.  But  I  look  upon  a  oonwieDee 
Toid  of  offence  as  a  fiur  greater  Ueawure  than 
any  pecuniary  revenue  however  Utfge.  I  think 
a  good  name  to  be  better  than  great  ridiea.  I 
think  the  approbation  of  Heaven  a  matter  of 
more  >'alue  and  oonseqnenee,  than  M  fthe  w^ 
phuise  or  commendation  of  worldly  ooorla.* 

"  Oh  beshrewme,''  replied  the  kni^ity  ^yoa 
Puritans  are  the  strangest  people  that  I  ever 
met  with,  you  seem  so  much  taken  up  with  the 
next  world,  tliat  you  have  no  time  or  indina- 
tion  to  think  of  tliis." 

**  May  we  not  say  in  reply,"  answered  Fer- 
dinand Faithful,  ^'  that  you  cavaliers  are  so 
taken  up  with  tliis  world,  that  yon  have  no 
time  nor  inclination  to  tliink  of  the  next  ?^ 

'^  Well  but,  Master  Faithful,**  answered  Sir 
Thomas,  ^^  a  man  must  live — a  man  must 
live," 

^'Say  rather,"  replied  Ferdinand  Fsuthful, 
<<a  man    must  die;   for  there  is  no  greater 
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eertaintj'  than  tliat  in  the  whole  compass  of 
nature." 

"  Ah  don't  talk  of  dying,  1  beseech  you," 
exclMined  Sir  Tlionu  lerrivale,  "  'tis  a  me- 
lancholy troth  aud  not  t<  he  talked  of  over  our 
vups.  Now  is  tlie  time  to  live,  and  my  maxim 
18  to  enjoy  life  while  it  lasts.  So  come  let  □■ 
dron-n  care  aud  bid  defiance  to  all  gloomy 
thoughts." 

Thus  speaking  Sir  Thomas  Merrivale  fiUed 
a  cup  of  wine  and  pressed  his  guest  to  do  the 
same;  but  Ferdinand  Faithful  replied,  **  I 
know  but  one  effectual  method  to  bid  defiance 
to  gloomy  thoughts,  and  that  is  to  live  eo  that 
we  may  not  fear  death,  and  then  no  gloomy 
thoughts  can  ever  disturb  om:  peace." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  the  knight  rather  haBtily, 
as  if  wishing  to  drop  the  subject,  "  that^s  all 
wy  good  talk  for  church.  I  don't  like  to  talk 
about  religion  out  of  church." 

"  I  ask  |mrdon,"  replied  Ferdinand  Faithful, 
"  b»it  did  you   not  introduce  the   eulyect  by 
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•{Waking  of  the  Common  Prayer  Uuvk  Mid  die 
surplice  ?" 

"  Oil— ay — yee — "  answered  Sir  TkonUBt 
'-  I  did  speak  of  Uie  Common  Prayer  Book  and 
the  surplice,  but  I  don't  call  ttium  religion — 
that  is,  not  exactly — you  know." 

"  I  umierstand  you,"  satd  Ferdinand  FaillifaL, 
"  I  understand  you,  and  I  agree  n-ilh  j-vn." 

"  Then,"  said  the  knigfat,  ■*  you  will  ose  the 
Common  Prayer  Book  and  wear  the  surpljee 
and  go  tiirough  the  service  tike  a  gentleman,  as 
thing*  used  to  be  done  in  the  good  old  timeo, 
when  the  church  was  in  its  glory." 

**  I  can  make  no  such  promifie ;"  replied  the 
vicar. 

Nowat  the  calmness  and  fimmess  witli  which 
tins  was  uttered,  the  anger  of  Sir  Thomas  Mer- 
ri\'ale  was  kindled.  Thus  it  ever  waa  with  thui 
cavalier,  his  pleasures  and  lii«  angers  were 
nlvays  as  tliose  of  children :  he  liad  no  mastery 
over  himself,  nther  in  joy  or  in  grief.  Pettish 
and  petted  be  had  been  from  his  youth  up — be 
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bad  nerer  known  reetramt,  and  they  who  Bit 
nevw  restrained  by  others,  are  not  likely  to 
exercise  restruiit  over  thenoeelvee.  Angry 
however  as  be  now  was,  he  recollected  that  he 
had  promised  the  Ticar  that  there  should  be  no 
fighting  for  his  afternoon's  entertainment,  he 
therefore  bo  for  exercised  discretion  as  to  cease 
from  a  conversation  in  wLich  be  knew  that  if 
he  oontioued  be  ahould  be  driven  into  the  heat 
of  a  mad  intemperance.  So  he  propoeed  to  tba 
party  when  they  had  dined,  that  they  sboold 
take  advantage  of  the  fineness  of  the  afternoon, 
and  stroll  about  the  park. 

It  has  been  already  sud  in  the  course  of  this 
narrative,  that  Sir  Thomas  Merrivale  had  taken 
great  puns  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of 
Henry  St.  John  with  a  view  to  having  him  for 
a  son-in-law ;  hut  that  as  yet  the  intimacy  of 
the  parties  bad  not  proceeded  so  far  as  to  any 
express  engagement.  Sir  Thomas  himself,  be- 
cause he  desired  it,  thought  tlial  an  attaclinient 
vxifti'd  betn'ecn  St.  John  and  Adelaide,  and  he 
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vas  fcishin^  that  an  explifit  declantioii  of  tbe 
attachment  ehould  be  made ;  for  this  parpcwv 
he  was  careful  to  bring  them  together  as  mncfc 
as  possible;  but  of  late  tbe  young  lady  had 
kept  herself  more  than  ever  in  the  seeluaioa  of 
her  own  apartment.  Very  seldom  would  she 
dine  or  sup  at  tbe  family  table,  and  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  she  was  tempted  to  leave  her  own 
room  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  of  tlie  com- 
pany of  Aime  Faithful.  Tl<e  knight  thought 
that  the  present  wonld  be  a  good  opportunity 
for  Henry  St.  John  to  have  tbe  company  of 
Adelaide,  and  therefore  be  said,  '*  Come,  my 
ftiends,  let  us  drop  our  talk  on  the  subject  of 
theoI<^  and  let  lis  take  a  stroll  in  the  park,  [ 
have  scarcely  sur^'cyed  it  with  myown  eyes  since 
I  have  returned  to  Eugtand."  Then  with  real 
artifice,  but  with  apparent  aimplicity,  be  said, 
"  Which  way  shall  wc  proceed?  Shall  we  go 
all  together,  or  shall  we  divide  ourselves? — 
But  how  can  we  divide  ?  We  must  not  sepa- 
rate the  affectionate  family  of  the  Fmtbfuls. — 
I  5 
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Stay,  let  me  see.  Suppose  you,  Harry  St. 
John,  take  Adelaide  rouud  one  way,  and  I  will 
take  our  good  vicar  and  his  family  the  other 
wnd  we  may  meet  again  at  the  south  entrance 
to  the  Hall." 

Then  be  liastened  to  put  tliis  arran^^ement 
into  effect.  But  Adelaide,  who  knew  or  strongly 
Huspccted  liLB  desigii,  interfered  with  it  at  the 
very  moment  that  attempt  wae  made  to  put  it 
into  effect ;  for  not  refusing  the  proffered  arm 
of  Henry  St,  John,  she  extended  her  other  hand 
toAnneFaithfulsaying,"  I  will  BO  far  separate  the 
family  as  to  beg  that  Anne  may  be  of  our  party." 

So  Anne  Faithful  cheerfully  accepted  the 
invitation,  being  much  pleased  with  the  flatter- 
ing attention  which  was  paid  to  her  by  Adelaide 
Merrivale.  To  this  arrangement  Sir  Thomas 
Merrivale  was  under  the  necessity  of  consent- 
iug,  which  •he  did  with  much  reluctance,  but 
without  any  apparent  resistance. 

There  is  a  ]teculiar  pleasure  felt  by  a  modest 
and  humble  mind,  desirouB  of  acting  with  pro* 
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priety,  yet  oot  obtrusively  seeking  for  com- 
rnendation,  wlien  persons  of  worth  and  dls- 
corument  lake  compluoentary  notice  of  and 
pay  Satt«ring  attentions  to  such  an  one.  Anne 
Faithful  experiencing  this  pleasure  was  in  high 
spirits,  and  by  her  unaffected  clieerfulness  ren- 
dered herself  greatly  agreeable  to  her  compa- 
nionB.  So  their  coDTersation  was  animated  and 
their  walk  was  pleasant.  Nature  deligbta  to 
open  her  beauties  to  the  cheerful  mind,  and 
when  the  spirit  is  pleased  with  that  which  is 
witiitD,  the  eye  is  charmed  with  that  which  is 
withuiuL  Emmerton  Park  at  this  time  was  a 
wide  domain,  and  was  adorned  with  many 
sylvan  beauties  whicli  it  has  since  lust ;  some  of 
the  finest  oaks  in  the  kingdom  were  growing 
here,  which  have  been  taken  away  and  removed 
U>  ttie  ahip-buildcr's  yard;  aud  at  different 
points  where  the  scenery  was  most  beaatitttl 
and  picture6<|ue  there  were  seate,  at  one  of 
which  the  party  stopped  to  rest,  for  Adelaide 
Menirale  had  been  so  much  accustomed  to  th* 
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^■larT  seclusion  of  her  own  apartmeDt,  that 
«  Eule  w^lking^  quite  fat%ue<i  ber.  From  this 
MBt  ihiere  i*y  before  them  a  wide  expanse  of 
netnery :  they  looked  down  on  the  village  which 
WW  almost  immediately  below,  for  the  placo 
wbeK  they  sat  was  the  highest  point  of  the 
ynfc,  while  over  and  beyond  the  viUage  they 
flwM  Bee  the  couDtry  for  many  miles,  till  the 
haJacape  melted  in  a  gradual  indistiDCtncss. 

Sighing  in  the  delightedness  of  a  luxuriant 

Moltnce,  Anne  Futhful   said  to  her  fiiend 

AtMaide,  "  What  mortal   hands  can  build  a 

triaple  for  reli^ous  worship,  with  one  half  the 

L  «k31  that  tlie  Eternal  architect  hath  displayed 

m  ID  this  natural  tfimple !     You  were  saying  the 

H^h  <t^mt  day,  that  the  world  followed  us  into  the 

^^^H|        vf'*  ^"'^  '  ^"^  ""^  enough  to  contradict 

^^^H  n;    Vi-*  you   were  right;    the   world  do«a 

^^^H        uli^^id  ought  to  follow  UB  into  the  temples 

^^^H         —  ifc,  amyn  nf  the  Creator  are  prompters  to 

^^r  ^yi  pnuse. — Did  not  our  Saviour  liimself 

\  .^  iM[iHUit<t'"  side  and  open  to  his  hearers 
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the  messages  of  grace  by  reading  to  them  a 
lesson  out  of  the  book  of  nature  ? — *  Consider/ 
said  he,  '  the  lilies  of  the  field  I'— Thoae  lilies 
were  then  growing  about  them,  and  he  gave 
their  graceful  forms  a  tongue  to  tell  of  the 
gentle  majesty  of  the  Eternal  Parent." 

Adelaide,  not  without  a  smile,  but  yet  with 
much  seriousness  said,  '<  Oh  beware,  my  young 
friend,  while  your  admiration  is  caught  by  the 
world  of  the  eye,  that  you  do  not  foif^et  the 
world  of  tlie  heart !  The  visible  is  something, 
but  the  invisible  is  everything.  As  is  the  little 
spot  of  earth,  which  we  see  here,  compared 
with  the  immensity  of  created  nature,  so  is  the 
whole  material  universe  compared  with  the 
world  of  spirits." 

"  True,"  answered  Anne  Ffdthful,  "  but  by 
studying  the  rudiments  of  a  science,  we  are  not 
likely  to  forget  or  overlook  the  science  itself; 
and  as  so  much  devotional  and  holy  thought 
may  be  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  so  small 
a  part  of  God's  works  as  we  here  and  now  can 
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see,  how  interestiDg  is  tbe  anticipation  of  sab- 
limer  devotioD  and  more  enlai^vd  spiritual  en- 
joyment in  a  world  of  nnbounded  prospect  and 
unlimited  duration." 

*'  If  I  may  be  peniutt«d  to  make  a  remark 
on  a  Bubject  which  I  have  but  imperfectly  rtu- 
died,"  eaid  Henry  St.  John,  "  I  would  say,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  worship  which  is  not 
somewhat  connected  with  ^-isible  objeclis,  id 
imperfect  in  our  pre«ent  state.  Ours  is  not 
now  an  existence  purely  epiritoal,  therefore  we 
need  the  ud  of  the  senses  to  excite  our  devt^ 
tion.  On  this  principle  the  splendid  worship 
of  the  cathedral  may  be  defended." 

Rather  quickly  and  almost  interrupting  him 
Anne  Ftuthfid  replied : —  "  Surely  you  would 
not  contend  tor  image  worship,  or  defend 
the  niMcriptnra)  ceremonies  of  the  church  of 
Rome?" 

ftniling  at  her  earnestness,  with  a  smile  that 
called  up  a  blush  on  the  maiden's  check,  St. 
John  said,  "  Can  it  be  a  sin  to  use  all  means 
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tliat  are  accessible  to  lift  oar  nunda  to  thm  I^ 
\'ifflble  and  Supreme  ?  I  iroa]d  Dot  n-iormhip  tit 
creature  instead  of  the  Creator,  bat  may  «• 
not  worship  the  Creator  by  means  of  that  wUdi 
he  hath  created,  and  by  means  of  that  whidi  he 
liath  given  us  power  and  taste  to  form  ?  In  the 
use  of  hymns  and  psalms  we  worship  by  ihm 
means  of  poetry  and  mudc ;  why  may  we  not 
call  to  our  aid  other  of  the  fine  art%  and  gir* 
an  impulse  to  our  devotion  by  [ 
sculpture  ?— -Nay  look  not  at  me  a 
would  call  me  an  idolater. — I  am  raninded — " 
Thus  speaking  and  at  the  same  time  lotAiag 
eemestJv  on  the  lace  of  Anne  Faithful  he  sud- 
denly paused  as  though  he  were  on  the  brink 
of  speaking  unadvisedly.  Al  the  same  moment 
Sir  Thomas  Merrirale  was  seen  approaching 
them ; — and  then  Adeltude  hastily  rose  np  to 
meet  him,  saj-ing  to  her  companions,  **  I  pimy 
you  sit  still  while  I  go  to  meet  my  &tber,  I 
have  somewhat  to  say  unto  him." 
Wuting  for   no  reply  she  hastily  departed, 
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end  mnniiig  towards  her  father  she  took  him 
by  the  arm  and  led  him  away.  Anne  Faithfol 
and  Harry  St.  John,  being  thus  left  together, 
did  not  immediately  reaome  their  disconrM^ 
but  Bat  in  a  constrwned  silence,  which  nather 
seemed  to  dare  to  break.  They  looked  at  dw 
scene  before  them  even  as  though  thfy  saw  h 
not.  But  this  awkward  embarrasainent  eoold 
not  liHig  endure,  and  after  some  few  n 
which  seemed  to  both  parties  as  v 
unemployed    hours,    Henry    St  John   i 

red  to  resume  the  coiivrrsation  Raying,  "  I 
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shew  Rymptoma  of  abstractioD  and  perplcxitv, 
tliat  feeliug  in  aloiost  sure  t«  communicate  iteetf 
b}'  sympatliy  Xo  his  companion.  And  so  did  it 
happen  on  the  present  occasion  to  Anne  Faith- 
fol,  who,  finding  that  her  look  of  interrogation 
drove  from  the  mJn<l  aiid  memory  of  Heiiry  St. 
John  that  which  he  was  going  to  say,  imme- 
diately withdrew  her  gaze  and  blushed  more 
deeply  than  before. 

This  however  bo  far  enabled  him  to  recover 
his  self-possession,  as  to  be  collected  enongfa  to 
lake  up  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  saying,  '*  I 
was  going  to  ohscrre,  that  though  I  am  not  of 
the  Romish  church  or  inclined  at  all  to  its  do<v 
trines  and  discipline,  and  though  I  would  6ec 
idolatry  as  an  abomination,  yet  I  have  been 
moved  to  some  0f  the  best  and  highest  tbonghta 
of  devotion  by  means  of  music  and  of  painting, 
or  at  least  of  delineation.  On  the  evening  of 
the  day  on  which  Sir  Thomas  Merrivale  came 
to  Emmerton,  and  I  was,  by  the  kindness  and 
attendon  of  your  good  father  and  his  famQy, 
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rescued  from  perisliing  by  WBter,  I  lay  in  tkt 

npartmont  whic-li  you  call  tlif  Stranger'B  CIikd^ 

ber,  and  soon  ader  Uii      Btom  of 

was  sinkiNg  into  ) 

denly  my  ears  v 

gentle  voices  n 

it  was  the  evei 

light  of  the  moon  f 

jiestry — ^the    fig;ure 


iHeae  sleep,  when  sai- 
'.ed  with  Uie  suund  af 
the  music  of  woraliiflt 
of  your  family ; — ikt 
mil  a  figure  in  the  ti>- 
believe  of  Rehekali — I 
connected  one  of  the  voices  with  that  figure — 
and  my  spirit  worshipped  gratefully  by  sym- 
pathy with  an  imaginary  fellow-worshipper— - 
I  was  Dot  worshipping  the  figure  in  the  t^ 
pestry — but  it  aided  my  devotional  feelioga. — 
Waa  this  idolatry?" 

So  saying,  and  speaking,  especially  the  last 
sentence,  with  some  energy,  he  took  Anne 
Faithful  by  the  hand,  as  though  to  arouse  her 
SttentioD,  nor  did  she  withdraw  her  hand,  but 
lifting  up  her  eyes  from  the  ground  on  which 
they  had  been  fixed,  8he  turned  her  head  away 
from  Henry  St.  John,  and  so  it  wrk,  that  this 
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ray  MffTCBanI  wUdi  wM  intaidad  to  evB^  did 
ntbn  draw  Us  ■ttontian  mora  to  ber  ftatnrai^ 
wIhIi  is  Oat  ■ttitod*  ao  •tn^ily  ranoBdad 
Um  of  tha  I^UM  In  ths  t^aMry,  that  be  wm 
on  tha  Irak  of  addar  iriHthar  it  WMV  tuit 
drawn  from  bv,  nheu  tba  ecAoqnj  wm  dn> 
gntady  lalaniiytaJ  by  Patw  LongaUft 

Nobody  au  tell  bow  troaUeaoiiM  a  tbiag  a 
fool  i%  bat  tbey  wbo  hare  to  do  with  one.  TUa 
Peter  Longataff,  mucb  as  he  had  pretended  to 
dread  the  return  of  the  ca'\'a]ieT8  and  the  reesta- 
Uisfament  of  the  old  order  of  thingfi,  had  ever 
nnc«  the  return  of  Sir  Thomas  Mernvale,  been 
a  constant  vi»tor  at  the  hall  kitchen,  and  Iwing 
a  very  amusing  companion  for  the  domestics, 
he  received  from  them  ample  remuneration  out 
of  their  master's  stores  for  the  amusement 
vhlch  he  afforded  them.  Sir  Tlioman  liimMilT 
never  heeded  what  expenses  were  incurred  in 
any  part  of  his  pKlablislimtiit,  f<.r  lie  tli..ii(;lil  it 
l>eneatti  the  difpiity  cf  a  gruilcniini  to  Iroulilf 
himself  with  such  miiiiitu  mittters;  mi  t}icwc)rk 
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were  to  slip  into  the  stream  humt  the 
powering  of  the  good  ale  bom  Sir 
Merrivsle's  cellar,  yoa  would  hel^  to 
out" 

<«  Methinks,  Peter,"  said  Hcnj 
^  that  you  would  do  wdl  in  your 
£tion  to  hoep  your  distancfft  froas  the  mt^m 
edge." 

«<  Very  good  adrie^"  xqilied  FMcr,  «  hut  if 
my  firiends  will  sare  me  from  hanging  my  firte 
will  save  me  from  drownii^.  Yoa  Imow  the 
old  proverb,  Master  St.  John?* 

Then  when  the  ample  man  saw,  by  fruwiis 
of  Henry  St.  John,  that  the  yoong  caTaficr 
would  willingly  be  rid  of  the  trooUesome  in- 
truder, he  forthwith  said,  **  But  I  see  my  eom- 
psny  is  not  wanted  now,  so  111  depart  and 
leave  the  lovers  to  themselves."     At  which 
nying,  St.  John  frowned  still  more,  and  Anne 
Faithfrd  blushed  deeply  and  trembled  exceed- 
ingly;   but   Peter  Longstaff   heeded  not  the 
frowns  of  the  one  nor  the  blushes  and  trem- 
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eentla  tnchingB  of  hw  fiither  and  motlicr,  bad 
yet  BO  &r  imlubed  the  pngodloes  of  the  Puritan 
aa  to  ima^ne,  that  the  cavaliers  were,  for  the 
most  part,  unthinkuig,  profligate  peraonB,  hee^ 
lew  of  all  moral  sentiment  or  intellectual  pro- 
prie^.  But  when  hy  accident,  if  there  ba 
Boeh  a  thing  as  accident,  they  were  ihrown  to- 
gether, they  found  that  their  ^wious  imjffw* 
uona  had  been  incorrect;  for  Anne  Faithful 
•aw  that  a  cavalier  oould  entertw)  and  CKprew 
scntimenta  of  religion,  and  Henry  St.  Jtdm 
found  that  the  epirit  of  a  Puritan  was  not  of 
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CHAPTER  X. 


As  soon  as  Peter  Longstaff  had  discovered 
the  youDg  lady  and  the  cavalier  seated  together, 
as  we  have  mentioned,  he  hastened  away,  not 
indeed,  as  he  said,  tliat  he  might  not  interrupt 
the  lovers,  but  that  he  miglit  immediately  enjoy 
the  pleasure,  to  him  so  dear,  of  talking  of  that 
which  lie  had  seen.  So  he  forthwith  proceeded 
to  the  Hall,  and  began  to  talk  to  such  of  the 
domestics  as  he  could  find,  concerning  Master 
Henrv  St.  John  and  IVIistress  Anne  Faithful. 
A  story  of  love   is  always  acceptable  to  idle 
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feofie,  and  it  was  the  bannen  of  Peter  Long-- 
cuff's  H&  to  make  Umself  agreeal^le  lo  those, 
vbo  had  it  in  tl  |  rer  to  fe«d  liiin.  So  the 
sUicy  was  tuinded  (rom  one  to  the  other, 

br  tbr  gwsapping  di  «  of  this  (ronhlesoine 
f«Uov,  till  at  U  I  il  tched  the  ears  of  thoee 
aaoet  ciHHvmed.  et  indeed   the   loren 

ibenseJ^^^  were  not  the  parties  most  cdiirerned, 
it-r  ihev  wvre  hui  ituperfectl_v  eoaecious  of  the 
state  f^  their  own  miuds;  they  were  pleased 
widt  carfa  otber,  but  they  knew  not  that  this 
waa  lov«,  and  when  the  impertinent  fool,  Peter 
Loi^stair  had  spoken  of  them,  aloud  in  their 
own  bearii^.  as  lovers,  and  when  they  had 
Ml  tn^tatly  embarrassed  by  the  applicatiiHi  <^ 
tke  tcno,  they  thought  not  that  their  embai^ 
TMMBenl  did  aiwe  from  the  truth,  but  rather 
Snax  tbe  inaccorary  of  the  charge.  The 
paraoDS  moat  cDocemed  were  Sir  Thomas  Mer- 
rirale  and  Ffvdinand  Faithful,  and  when  tha 
intelliiP'ucH'  raiue  to  tlicnu  liny  wtrc  both 
«»u-li    ijrifMil.    bill    ill    tluir    ijriff    diversely 
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affected.     Sir  Thomas  Hked  the  sUny  so  little 
that  at  first  he  would  not  believe  iL 

"  Yoa  ill-conditioned  varlet,"  said  lie  to  Peter 
LongBtaff,  *'  mean  yon  to  say  that  my  friend 
Henry  St.  John  ia  paying  his  deroin  to  the 
parsoD*8  daoghter  ?* 

"  Ay  marry,"  replied  Peter,  "  that  1  do,  I 
saw  it  with  my  own  eyes.  Hand-in-hand — 
there  they  sat,  gazing  at  everything  and  aeeng 
nothing,  but  one  another.  Oh  they  are  8  laar- 
velloofily  pretty  couple.  I  do  admire  MMter 
Harrj-'B  taste." 

Now  at  this  the  anger  of  Sir  Thomaa  Mo^ 
rivale  was  kindled,  and  discretion  arcordin^jr 
forsook  him,  for  unmindful  of  the  low  coo£tion 
of  the  fellow  to  whom  be  was  speakii^,  he 
raid :  "  Wby  zounds,  the  ungrateful  dap,  when 
I  have  almoiit  offered  my  own  daughter  (o  hiat, 
|i>  go  and  tlirow  away  his  affections  on  a  pretty 
faced  Puritan !" 
"  Your  own   daughter  Sir  Thotnas  f    ex- 
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cUiniMt  Pct«r  Lofigsbifr,  glail  of  the  ojt[iofi* 
ttiiiity  thus  HfTorded  him  to  exercise  his  gar" 
rulity  and  familiarity,  "  Gad  a  mercy,  1  shonldi 
HE  soon  think  of  a  gay  fipark  of  a  cavalier  pajr* 
ing  court  to  tlio  mooii  as  to  Mistress  Adelaidflu 
By  my  trotli  I  think  she  is  like  the  moon,  u 
calm,  as  cold,  as  high  and  stately,  holding  her 
[With  in  the  heavens  and  looking  down  unmoved 
on  the  clouds  and  storms  of  this  lower  world." 
Heedless  of  Peter  LongetaiFs  elofjiicnce,  Sir 
Tliomai'  Merri\-ale  hftook  liira^clf  to  his  daugh- 
ter's ajuu-lniciit  to  ([iieslion  «itli  her  concerning 
this  matter,  and  to  learn  from  her  whether  she 
had  re)H-lled  St.  John  or  whether  he  had  ne^ 
lected  her.  Adelaide,  when  her  father  entered 
tlic  room,  was  as  usiul  engaged  in  reading. 
She  closed  the  book,  for  the  siglit  of  an  open 
book  was  almost  as  disagreeable  to  Sir  Thomas 
Merrinde  as  the  sight  of  a  diaMii  sword  was  lo 
ViiiiT  James,  and  indio<l  it  may  truly  bo  said, 
thai  KM)ks  and  >wi>rds  h:ive  this  rt'scnililaiiec, 
Ihal    l>.>tl.   :ire   in>(riniieiit>  ..f  .|ii!inelliiig,  and 
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roar,  the  clouds  are  (fispereed,  and  the  datkuflw 
^vnisheB,  sorrow  is  soothed,  pain  aUeviatod* 
aud  cares  are  given  to  the  winds." 

"  Fme  talk,  od's  life,"  r^ied  Sr  ThcHDM 
Merrirale,  "  but  it  k  more  than  I  can  nndo^ 
stand.  All  that  I  can  make  out  of  the  matter 
is,  that  these  wonder-working  books,  whid 
you  are  so  foud  of,  just  serre  as  an  excuse  (4 
take  yoa  out  of  the  world  and  render  yoa  in- 
diilierent  to  all  that  is  in  it.  Everybody  oln 
may  toil  and  labour,  taking  an  interest  in  life 
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fJeasurc  tliink,  bat  of  hirosrlf  and  of  his  tdk 
pleasures  that  are  empty  us  the  vind,  &e^ag 
K  the  shadunr  of  a  cloud? — Wliile  ther,  vbo 
give  themselves  to  a  holy  mediiatioa,  recdve 
Fram  the  depth  of  their  thoughts,  and  thnr 
commuuion  vitli  mightitT  spirits,  an  ioter- 
prctaliim  of  difficullieji,  an  impulse  to  hulinai, 
a  s[Hrit  of  universal  bencviilence.  When  the 
(lious  fathers  of  the  church  i»at  eeclud«d  in  then 
solitary-  cells,  tliongh  hour  after  hour,  day  aAv 
day,  and  year  after  year  parsed  avay  in  w^mr*, 
though  their  lips  n-ere  still  and  their  «mn  diank 
in  no  Bound  of  )iunian  voice,  yet  they  were 
toiling  in  the  sacred  cau«e  of  humanitr,  and 
from  the  deep  cdlcnce  of  tlieir  thoughtful  Ijve* 
hath  arisen  a  sound  of  heavenly  ineitniction, 
irliich  hath  gone  out  through  all  the  earth." 

Tlie  knight  listened  with  impatieDef^  but  he 
n-imld  not  be  m  wanting  in  politenea  m  to  bi- 
ternipt  Iii«  daughter  while  she  waa  tfoHaa^ 
niurmver  he  Io\  cd  tti  hear  Iter  voice,  for  he  wai 
tlfJighted  with  tts  music,  though  he  nndcntaod 
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each  other,  they  have  many  seotinieiits  in 
rommon.  I  feci  interested  for  llie  joiing  Jady 
whom  you  call  a  little  Puritan  chit,  and  I  have 
obser^'cd  that  Henry  St.  John  has  also  a  deeper 
r^ard  for  Anne  Faitliful  than  even  he  is  aware 
of  himeelf,  therefurc  I  think  that  I  am  doing 
them  both  good  serviee  by  tlius  facilitating  their 
acquaintance." 

Sir  Thomas  Merriyaic  was  overwhelmed 
n-ith  astonishment  at  tliis  declaration  of  his 
daughter,  and  bo  great  was  his  surprise  that  he 
could  not  find  words  wherein  to  express  it,  and 
he  looked  as  one  doubting  whether  he  slrauld 
fly  into  a  furious  passion  or  burst  out  into  a 
violent  fit  of  laughter,  for  be  was  strongly 
tempted  to  both,  inasmuch  as  this  speech  of  his 
daughter  showed  disobedience  to  Iiis  will  and 
aim  according  to  his  view  of  the  matter  was  a 
manifestation  of  her  folly  in  being  iucliued  to 
surrender  to  another  one  who  nkighl  be  an 
eligible  husband  for  herself.  Men  of  worldly 
iQinds  and  vicious  habits  are  accustomed   to 
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"  Tbej  mm  parduaed,"  replied  Sir  Tbonuw, 
"  to  fnrmbh  my  librmry  withaL  'Ya  ijuite 
oiMig^  W  ^md  ofM^B  money  in  purchanng 
be^B,  it  is  too  MMek  to  apend  oni^i  time  abo 
ID  readtng  tboa.  I  hare  never  felt  any  want 
of  tboM  tfainga,  aaid  it  would  bave  been  well 
for  yea,  if  you  liad  not  tuned  your  brain  with 
Uhb.  Bnt  let  that  paafc  I  am  now  only 
^i*aking  of  your  folly  in  throwing  away  your 
lover." 

Mildly  and  calmly  AduUide  replied  Uitcr- 
rupting  her  father's  speech,  "  Ilcury  St.  Juhn 
u  no  lover  of  mine." 

These  few  worda  in  the  ear  vf  Sir  Tliomas 
Merrivale  were  aa  a  spark  of  lire  iijiun  gun- 
powdo*.  A  fury  of  pa8eiouat«  iuilignation 
adzed  him  in  a  moment.  The  bloo<l  rushed  to 
his  fsrCe,  imd  to  apeak  figuralivi'ly,  lir(<  tloKhfd 
from  his  eyes.  R^ardlens  of  tlic  gi'tillc  sox 
aiid  pious  spirit  of  her  wlmm  lie  itrliln-.-etl.  hr' 
uttered  many  a  protitiie  outli  miil  tlinadiieil 
all  manner  of  vungcaucc  Jigaiust   tlie   yrnis 
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cavalier,  wliom  a  little  while  ago  he  had  nn  1 
garded  with   aa   almost   mure  than    parental  I 
affection.     These  (ite  of  ungovernable  rage  did  I 
often  carry  him  away  into  violent  exceesee,  in  I 
which  he  was  as  furious  as  an  infant  that  hath  | 
no  power  of  Rjieech  to  express  its  wants,  h 
no  discourse  of  reason  to  learn  enduring  p^*  i 
tience.     His  daugliter  wept  at  the  sad  mani-  y 
festation  of   human   weakness  that    she  saw 
before  her,  she  blushed  for   liinnHu  italure  thus 
degraded,  and  her  heart  bled  to  think  that  this 
exhibition  of  furious  rage  was  from  her  own 
father.       Her   calmness    forsook   her   and   she 
trembled  exceedingly.     She  rose  from  her  seat 
and  throwing  her  arms  round  her  father's  neck 
would  fain  have  kissed  him  and  have  soothed 
him  into  peace ;  but  the  spirit  of  peace  rested 
not  upon  him,  he  spurned  her  from  bim  re- 
proachfully and  in   the  violence  of  his  wrath 
had  well  nigh  cast  her  to  the  groinid. 

R^ng  and  furious  as  n  f:niii>hed  tiger  that 
had  been  cooped  up  for  the  cruel  s|H)rls  of  the 
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1  Amphitheatre,  he  fled  from  hia  dauffa- 
ter*!  jmmeaee,  and  sought  Henry  SL  John* 
whom,  when  he  had  found,  he  thos  addre««ed : 
"  What  BMMi  70a,  Sir,  by  this  hypocritical 
condact,  dwelling  under  my  roof  with  the  pre- 
tence of  eeeldng  the  honoar  of  my  daughter's 
hand,  and  tfien  taking  the  first  opportunity  to 
play  the  trutor  to  your  lady  love,  by  paying 
your  devoirs  to  a  puling  Puritan  ? — I  tliuugltt 
you  had  a  bettor  taste  as  well  iis  it  lii-ttcr  'iiiiril, 
—Away  with  you,  Sir,  awny,  jiway,  Il:irry  Si, 
John,  from  tlie  roof  you  Iiav<>  iIiiib  dl^li.nK.iin'i); 
never  let  the  towers  of  Kinmerlon  Ih-  Huaiii 
di^raeed  by  your  prenence." 

Sir  Thomas  Merrivalc  hn<\  Hi.ivl,<-<|  ),is 
harangue  before  St.  Johu  wan  well  aware  of  (lie 
purport  of  it,  and  when  tlie  tnitli  juirireil  iKcM' 
fully  upon  his  mind,  liis  coTKririK-v  |in--i'Tilly 
pleaded  not  puilly.  Km  ilnTr  t-.wir  ii>ii>  lii- 
li<^art  al  tiji.'  >aiu<<  moincMt  iinniliii' ri.;i\  i<-n<.:i  .■{' 
still  <ler]H!r  imjiorr.  \\,v  till  ilii~  li  ...'  I  r  \.:,.\   >m  r 
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Hess  of  Anne  Faithful  had  taken  captWe  his 
young  affections  and  had  enthralled  his  heart  in 
a  net  of  fondness.  Lightly  bad  he  been  ac- 
dietomed,  after  the  manner  of  the  cavaliers  with 
whom  he  had  associated,  to  speak  and  think  of 
the  matrimonial  bond,  gmly  had  he  been  habitu- 
ated to  converse  with  the  gentler  sex,  hut  in  his 
acquaintance  with  them,  there  liad  been  more  cS 
the  flutterings  of  vanity  than  of  the  depth  of 
seriousness  of  affbction.  Many  had  struck  his 
fancy,  but  none  had  caught  his  heart;   for  in 
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Ixr,  he  found  it  &r  more  pleasant  to  hold  coa- 
Tcne  with  an  iDtdl^eDt  peraon  from  whom  he 
dUGarad*  than  to  talk  with  smperfieial  nmpletoo 
who  mi^t  not  he  poaaeMed  of  the  power  of 
flioaghL  Yet  in  all  hia  acquaintance  with  Ade> 
Imde  Mcrriralfl  he  thou^t  not  of  love,  not  a 
sjllaUe  w«t  attved,  not  a  loolc  paased  between 
thm  iSToarii^  of  soch  a  topic.  But  it  waa 
otherwiae  with  him  when  he  saw  Anne  Faith- 
ful ;  for  when  he  had  been  inlrixhired  to  lit-r,  h 
change  had  come  ovt-r  Iiih  spirit  by  ihomiir  "t" 
what  the  world  ctdls  the  lu-ridi-iit  of  i-irniiii- 
stances.  The  multitude  of  his  piy  ri>m|>iiitioiiK 
with  whom  he  had  intimacy  at  I'uris  Hiid  in 
London  had  been  removed  tVoin  liiiii,  lie  liail 
klao  been  by  the  event  of  the  bridge  jiliiecd  in 
jeopardy  of  bio  bfe,  and,  an  biitli  alreudy  Ih-oii 
hinted  at  above,  be  had  berii  wi  riii>vi  d  in  tin- 
fe«IingH  of  hiB  mind  by  a  strikint;  iiuiliiist.  that 

;iiicw  volume  in  IIlc  IxKik  •<['  n: ■<■  :iiiil  Vi"\\- 

-Wce  had  seemed  t..  b.-  i.yru,-,:  \,.\\«-  liim.  In 
T  lew  see  new   be  had   I'uiiinl  ihm    Iril.ii:.'.   iltci'' 
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was  a  gentle  joy  and  sweet  satUiaction  in  hu 
spirit,  emotions  so  pleasant,  delights  bo  pure  and 
caJm,  that  philosophy  itself  would  not  wish  to 
analyze  tliem.  Whether  lie  was  pleased  with 
the  romantic  scenery  around  the  village,  with 
the  unafTected  rusticity  of  the  people,  with  the 
quiet  of  an  English  mansion  compared  with  th» 
French  metropolis,  with  the  fatherly  gentleoen 
of  the  good  pastor,  or  with  the  general  neatnen 
and  delicacy  that  pervaded  tlie  family  and  abode 
of  Ferdinand  Faithful,  he  knew  not ;  but  now 
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and  philosophy,  when  the  knight  supposed  all 

their  talk  had  been  of  love. 

Not  without  a  blush,  vet  with  no  eonlbsmi 
of  face,  did  St.  John  reply  to  the  ai^iy  Sir 
Thomas  Merrivale,  *^  By  my  good  name.  Sir 
Thomas,  you  accuse  me  falsely.  I  have  played 
no  traitor's  game  either  here  or  ebewhere.  I 
did  never  aspire  to  the  hand  of  Adelaide  Mer- 
rivale,  or  pretend  to  act  the  soitor  under  jmr 
roof." 

"  For  what  purpose  then  did  you  seek  our 
acquaintance  and  attach  yourself  thus  iami- 
liarlv  to  us." 

"  Pardon  me,"  replied  St.  Jolm,  "  but  I 
think  that  if  vour  memon'  serves  vou  well,  it 
will  tell  you  that  the  acquaintance  was  of  your 
own  seeking".  I  nought  it  not;  but  when  it 
was  formed,  I  will  acknowk'dge  that  I  like^l 
right  well  your  own  lively  humour  and  ML^trev* 
Adelaide's  serious  philosophy; — as  to  love.  I 
protest  to  you  that  there  hatli  not  a  word 
passed   between   us.     If  you  drive   me  from 
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your  roof  I  go,  bat  with  no  diBhonourt  good 
Sir  Kniglit" 

"  Go,  tlioD,"  replied  Sir  Thomas  MerriTsle^ 
angry  at  the  defeat  of  his  scheme,  and  angrier 
still  at  himself  that  he  vras  foolish  enough  to 
be  angry,  "  go  and  demean  yourself  by  giving 
the  once  honoured  name  of  St.  John  to  a  mmple 
Puritan  fanatic.  But,  boy,  recollect  that  tha 
time  is  coming  when  Ferdinand  Faithful  wiU 
not  enjoy  even  so  hi^h  a  rank  as  pariah  nrieet." 

Then   did   Henry   St.  John   rec<^nize  bow 
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CHAPTER  XL 


Oh  how  man'ellous  and  mysterious  a  tiling 
is  love !  It  is  full  of  contrddictions  and  of  pa- 
radoxes, it  is  light  and  dark,  it  is  life  and  death, 
it  is  joy  and  sorrow. — Without  it  life  is  stark 
naught,  yet  by  it  life  is  often  made  intolerable ; 
— it  is  gentle  enough  to  be  pictured  as  an 
infant,  yet  mighty  enough  to  be  worshipped  as 
a  gocL  Tlicn  does  life  begin  to  be  life  indeed 
when  love  has  taken  possession  of  the  hearty 
but  then  come  cares  and  anxious  sorrows, 
doubts,  fears,  and  perplexities.  Hitherto  the 
life  of  Anne  Faithful  had  been  calm  as  the 
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dmm  <^  infiuicv,  smooUi  and  bright  as  the 
earliest  course  of  a  gontle  river,  but  dow  anew 
iotenst  was  an-alc^ned  in  her  bosom,  the  world 
wa«  to  her  an  altered  vmon.  She  had  looked 
apoD  the  world  asa  picture  and  on  its  history  as 
a  talc  that  is  told; — but  novr  that  picture  had 
life  in  it,  there  was  a  voice  in  the  sighing  of  the 
wind^  and  there  was  a  look  of  interest  in  every 
scone.  IlilU  and  rallies,  trees  and  fountains, 
rock^  rivers,  sky.  and  the  green  fields  were  all 
instinct  with  life,  tliey  seemed  to  have  eyes  for 
her  blu^lics  and  cars  for  her  sJjlis.     She  now 
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iatereet.  She  bad  always  loved  her  father  and 
mother  and  (dster,  but  now  she  seemed  to  lore 
tbem  more  than  ever ; — when  she  met  them 
vith  her  morning  salutation  or  when  die  kissed 
them  after  the  evening  prayer,  there  was  a 
deeper  fervour  of  affection  in  her  heart.  She 
bad  always  wor^iipped  her  Creator  with  sin- 
cere devotion,  but  now  the  power  and  llie  good- 
ness of  the  Supreme  were  magnified  to  her 
appreliension,  and  there  was  a  more  lowly 
bending  in  her  reverence,  and  a  more  rapturooB 
expansion  in  her  gratitude.  She  bad  always 
vi^ted  the  siek  in  their  affliction,  carrying  to 
their  bed^de  hope  and  consolation,  but  now 
she  knelt  by  the  patient's  side  with  more  ardent 
piety  or  bended  over  them  with  a  still  kindher 
nnnpathy  in  her  ministrations. 

Yet  while  there  was  all  this  gladness  in  ber 
heart,  there  was  also  a  dark  fear  growing  Dp 
beside  it,  so  that  sometimes  the  light  of  her  joy 
would  lose  itself  in  an  undefined  darkness,  and 
a  riaing  smile  would  pa&a  away  in  a  cloud  of 


&u 
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\f  cauBelem  sorrow,  or  Tanish  in  a  ca- 
pieious  tear.  Tiiat  spirit  of  calm  security, 
irilich  ha<I  liitherto  marked  her  life,  was  ex* 
ehanged  for  an  admixture  of  anxiety ;  the  very 
joy  of  her  heart  brought  with  It  the  agitMtioii 
(rf  fear,  as  the  light  skiff  gliding:  frw'i  the 
■aoodknees  of  a  sheltered  river  rejoices  in  the 
danciiig  waves  of  the  sea  but  fears  the  coming 
billows  or  dreads  the  sunken  rock. 

But  all  was  unaeci>untable  to  her  till  the  day 
that  her  father,  having  heard  the  same  story 
that  had  been  told  to  Sir  Thomas  Merri>'ale, 
called  for  her  to  his  study  and  lia\'ing  kissed 
her  more  aifectionately  than  usual,  said  to  her, 
"  You  have  never  yet,  my  dear  child,  deceived 
your  father  and  I  think — I  triist  you  neveir 
will.     But  you  may  deceive  yourself." 

"  How,  my  dear  father?"  she  replied. 

"  What  think  you  of  Master  Henry  St, 
John  1"  SEud  the  vicar. 

Now  at  that  r[uestion  tliere  came  to  her  mind 
at  once  an  interpretation  of  her  fcelingt:,  and 
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^liewas  unable  (o  answer,  but  sbe  fell  apoo  htt 
father's  neck  and  wept.  He  altio  was  grieved 
exceedingly,  for  now  he  saw  that  it  waa  all  tme 
as  had  been  reported  to  Iiim,  and  he  knew  not 
what  to  say  for  awhile,  because  be  regarded 
Henry  St.  John  as  one  of  that  too  nomerons 
tribe  of  young  men  who  delight  in  triurophtng 
over  the  female  heart  and  mocking  those  mi- 
series which  their  thnuglitlessnese  occaoom. 
He  now  saw  not  only  that  St.  John  liad  at- 
tempted to  win  the  heart  of  Anne  Faitliful,  but 
that  he  had  too  well  succeeded.  Thereupon 
dK  good  man  mingled  his  tears  with  those  of 
his  diild,  for  he  regarded  the  ca^~aliers  in  do 
bronrable  light,  and  hating  already  witnewed 
the  quarrelsome  disposition  of  St.  John  in  tbe 
enconnter  with  Sir  Thomas  Merrirale  on  the 
day  of  the  festival,  he  took  it  for  granted  that 
this  young  man  was  much  like  the  rest,  not- 
withEtandiiig  the  slight  Aegree  of  courtesy 
wUch  he  could  occasionally  manage  to  throw 
into  hia  demeanour.     Moreover  knowing  bnf 
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ouelcMBly  and  irreverently  many  of  diem  did 
diaooarse  of  the  matrimonial  bond,  he  coDei- 
dend  them  as  escei  "  'y  dangerous  suitors. 
And  indeed  supposing  even  t)iat  Henry  Su 
John  might  be  an  honourable  exception  tA  the 
general  rule,  etill  it  would  have  been  lUiitler  of 
sorrow  and  concern]  that  euch  au  attachment 
was  formed,  iiecausc  there  was  the  prospect 
either  of  an  ill  aRsorUnl  union,  or  of  a  dis:«olii- 
tion  of  the  accjuaintance  bringing  af&iction  to 
tl)e  young  and  gusceptible  heart  of  his  child. 

"  I  will  not  blame  you,  my  dear  child,"  said 
Ferdinand  Faithful,  *'  for  I  foresee  that  this 
sad  affair  will  bring  you  eorrow  enough,  which 
will  not  require  the  addition  of  reproof.  You 
are  placed  in  a  situation  of  great  difficulty,  in 
which  you  have  need  to  exercise  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent  and  the  innocence  of  the  dove. — 
You  love  Henry  St.  John,  and  therefore  you 
can  see  in  him  nothing  but  what  is  good.  He 
has  a  power  over  you  nliicli  no  oilier  person 
has." 


•Mm»  VUUTAli'f  ORATK  Stf 

"Smljt  mj  imr  &tber,"  rapKed  Avata, 
"  W  faaa  B«t  •  gMsMr  pmm  omve  than  ]«« 
knw.  D*  I  aat  kw  ym  with  HI  dbetion  a/ 
eMveok£flMe?  ladnd  Mwe  I  hn«  lored 
d  if  powible  toWrc  jroa  mora 


**¥«■  mjfliraet  ooe,**  aiwwered  Ferdinand 
Fnlhfal  wbo  bad  nad  Um  faamBii  heart  with 
much  Bttentioo,  "  I  know  yon  love  rae,  and  tliat 
you  have  ever  been  towards  nie  an  affectionate 
and  ohedient  child,  but  that  whicli  yoit,  in  the 
rimplinty  of  your  heart,  take  to  tx*  an  incrpat-e 
of  Tour  love  to  me,  18  but  a  (Icvclojimotit  of 
your  love  to  him.  May  <iod  forbid  that  cvrr 
the  two  loves  should  come  in  compt'tition  !" 

"  They  never  will,  tbcy  never  can,"  i'xc-laime<l 
Anne  Faithful  with  Btroni?  ^'motion,  "  yon  do 
not  know  llcnrj-  St.  John." 

'^  Nay  my   child,    n..r  do  y...i."   n^.H.'.!    il.- 

mid  niii^l  ajiiii'ii.riali'ly:   for  il^-yuli..  l--.-'  'i" 
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mm  imdentandinga.  In  Hcnrj-  Si.  John  ymt 
can  ecc  notliin^  but  what  is  good.  All  ibe 
virtues  that  can  IkjI  Iiuniau  naiiirf,  and 

more  than  cvcrdi  to  one  individual,  du 

in    your  imagin;  ng  to  him.     He  mi 

persuade  you  that  b  wliitc  and  that  dark- 

nem  ia  light." 

Anne  was  grievi  <ear  her  father  speak 

tlius,  for  she  was  so  confident  of  her  own  filial 
affection  and  obedience,  that  she  felt  nothing 
could  shake  or  disturb  it.  She  thought  alao, 
that  there  was  a  little  asperity  in  her  father's 
manner  of  speaking,  as  though  he  were  griered 
that  one  of  the  cavalier  party  had  gdned  her 
affection.  Now  it  should  be  said  of  Ferdinand 
Faithful,  that  firmly  devoted  as  he  was  to  the 
principles  which  he  had  embraced,  he  liad  no 
feeling  of  morose  hostility  ag^nst  others.  He 
was  not  one  who  would  have  lifted  up  the  arn» 
of  iwrsecution  against  any  man ;  lie  loved  his 
fellrtw-crcaliircB  as  his  lirethren,  anil  his  feeling 
towards  those «lii> wero  erroneous  was  not  that 
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of  enmity  but  of  pity,  and  be  fain  would  liave 
reclaimed  tbem,  but  ouly  by  t)ie  gentle  means 
of  persuasion,  exhortation,  and  a  good  example. 
But  he  liad  seen  enough  of  the  cavalier  party 
to  be  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,  that  there  was 
litUe  hope  of  bringing  them  to  a  right  and  sober 
WAj  of  thinking.  He  bad  knon-n  81r  Thomas 
Meriivale  from  early  life  and  found  bim  now  on 
bis  return  from  abroad  bearing  all  tbe  burden 
of  years  save  tbe  weight  of  an  increased  wisdom; 
and  be  reasoned  from  what  he  saw  in  Sir 
Thomas  Merrivale  to  wliat  Le  might  expect  in 
Henry  Sl  John.  Remembering  tbe  Latin  pro- 
verb, *  NoicHur  a  sodis,'  he  took  it  for  granted, 
that  the  old  knight  was  partial  to  the  young 
cavalier  from  a  similarity  of  sentiment;  but  in 
this  the  good  man  was  in  error:  for  he  bad 
tuffered  his  prejudices  to  blind  his  judgment. 
In  judging  of  the  human  character  we  are  all 
of  us  liable  to  be  deceived,  for  if  wc  do  not  di- 
ligently study  human  nature,  we  caniiDt  under- 
rtand  it,  and  if  we  study  it  with  ever  so  much 
L  2 
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dU^DCP,  tre  majr  orenmte  our  knowledgp,  and 
tutty  tbat  we  know  that  wbieh  we  do  not 
kooir,  and  to  be  mided  either  way,  in  one  can 
by  our  knowledge  and  in  the  other  1^  oar 
%noraiice. 

It  is  at  all  events  certain  that  Ferdinand 
Faithful  did  miBapprehend  the  character  «f 
Henry  St.  John,  for  he  saw  him  only  throng 
the  medium  of  Sir  Thomas  Meni^-ale,  he  bid 
not  attentively  considered  him,  nor  had  be 
much  c<Hiversed  with  him.     So  be  was  griavad 
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talkiug  together,  it  was  announced  to  them 
Uiat  Henry  St.  John  had  called  upon  them. 
*^Ala$^"  said  the  good  vicar,  <<  what  must 
we  do?  We  may  not  treat  the  youth  dis- 
courteously." 

It  may  have  been  observed  in  the  course  of 
the  above  narrative,  that  there  had  not  been 
between  these  young  people  any  mutual  under- 
standing of  their  reciprocal  affection,  jret  both 
of  them  were  now  well  aware  of  the  interest 
which  thev  had  in  each  other.     Therefore  on 
either  side,  a  meeting  under  present  circum- 
stances  was   comtcmplated   without    emotion. 
Henry  St»  John  had  fully  determined,  in  con- 
sequence of  what  had  passed  between  him  and 
Sir  Thomas  Merrivale,  to  quit  Emmerton,  but 
be  thought  tliat  it  would  not  be  altogether  be- 
coming in  liim  to  leave  tliat  tillage  without 
saying  farewell  to  Ferdinand  Faithful  and  his 
family.     Yet  he  also  thought  that  it  would  be 
attended  witli   unpleasant   feelings  and  some 
embarrassment,  if  he  should  meet  with  Anne 
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Faittftil,  and  should  part  with  her,  not  avowing 

iDoreover  sometliing         i 

lerions  in  his  >w  Kud- 

denly  leaving  Emmt 

espeeially  if  he  should 

not  say  a  word  on  t 

iubjcct  of  his  retarn. 

Indeed  as  he  was  a 

ally  and  sincerely  at- 

teched  to  the  yoi 

,  he  felt  that  it  wnold 

be  much  agamxt         i 

with  his  love  untold;  yet  how  to  tell  it  was  the 

£fficulty.  Love  is  hlind,  and  love  is  dumb 
also,  but  it  has  an  eloquence  in  iU  dumbnem, 
more  powerful  than  the  cadences  of  Cicero  or 
the  thunders  of  Demosthenes,  for  what  words 
can  equal  the  pathos  of  a  mother's  silence, 
when  she  presses  her  infant  to  her  bosom? 
Love  is  painted  as  a  child,  and  most  like  » 
child  it  is  in  its  wayward  pettishness  and  ita 
April  passion,  pleading  its  cause  with  smiles 
and  tears  and  pretty  sighs,  having  more  power 
in  its  broken  sentences  and  half  words,  than 
wisdom  hath  with  all  its  studied  speeches  and 
well  set  phrases. 


TH>  FOBIUa'a  OKATI.  MH 


HmySbMM  bad  ■aJjwwwd  !•  F'f* 
MA*  rfgwW  im^igtm  aWubj  ha  ■jgfcl  aiK 
iUb  Wv  ftwatOaA  hawBB  abMk  ta  km 
EwMstm  aa  ^ttify,  tat  whM  ha  «w  ^n 
iaia  Iha  v&ear'a  faavM  aW  waa  dwa  is  Iha 


Cauui  FulhfBl  waa  introdacad  t«  las  Ao* 
waa  a  matnal  Awkwrnrdnew  uad  pcrplexkr.  b 
it  a  paiqful  tbu^  for  a  good  man  to  he  ^iicr 
tke  actMJty  of  putting  on  m  iook  W  wtrtruy  ix 
of  wearing  an  aspect  of  inbospitaUe  euUaf-o^ 
but  irheo  UBory  Sl  Jt^in  stanmercd  oat  iW 
fact  dal  he  waa  about  to  lake  lua  deportsiv 
from  EmnmloD  Hall,  and  that  tliia  Mcy  wa« 
oeeanoDcd  hj  a  diferente  Wtwevn  kimaFlf  akd 
8ir  Tliomaa  Morrivale,  llien  ditl  ilie  e'**^  Ticar 
see  ill    this    statement    an    iwliliuonal   t'lrt'^^r- 

the  voilhg  cavaliiT,  that  \«-  wa-  a  .'■.!;i  ■  t  :':'• 
{tetuuus    ami    lia-iy  >.iiini,   aii<l   iit    «"  -It^-iiiy 
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grieved  at  the  thouglit,  that  his  daughter  Aane 
should  have  given  her  affections  to  such  a  one. 
He  epake  therefore  to  St.  Jt^n,  not  discour^ 
teously  indeed,  but  with  a  cold  and  cmistTBined 
civility  as  though  he  desired  the  vidt  to  be  u 
short  as  possible ;  nor  did  be  give  any  heed  to 
the  aereral  intimati<»iB  conveyed  of  a  wish  oo 
tbe  part  of  the  young  man  to  see  the  ladies  of 
the  fiunily,  that  he  might  take  personal  leave  <^ 
ihem  too.  The  visit  was  speedily  finished,  maA 
Ferdinand   Faithful  congratulated   himsdf  ob 


•f  nrMt  Aaag^ta  ipnpig  ^  H  Ui  ■ 


wUdi  had  formerlr  • 
■ow  were  the  CMiveyera  of  moumrul  emotiam 
to  hu  spiriL  His  feelingii  were  puDrui  and  he 
could  hardly  explain  them  to  himaeir.  Id  Parw 
he  had  seen  many  ladies  beaatiful,  prac«ful, 
and  aceomplished,  bat  they  did  not  aninrer  to 
the  ideas  which  he  had  formed  from  tlie  |teruKal 
of  romances,  which  were  to  his  mind  (he 
■tandard  of  perfection.  Ih  court*  and  Htiea 
hig  eye  had  roved  in  i|iiest  (if  the  truly  Iwaiiiifnl 
and  pure,  yet  there  he  fotind  tln-m  upI.  l.ut  in 
the  huml.lo  valM..r  ICniTiiri  r.  ii.  n  1.: ,  I,,-  l.,.l 
not    l.^.kc.1    l\.r    .-ir-oll..'    ■!■    ■-'■■•■':     t..    l.-n.li. 

^I'm  pure  and  brilliHTil.  'Iuti-  liii<l    In-   i^i  •  ii  uii- 
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naef^ctaa^j  mbugted  in  the  net  of  lovO}  tbo 

thnmib  wh«nol'  are  finer  than  g sad 

ih*  Muiikii  Btrongw  than  adamant.  Ha  woo- 
4wt«4  wfawf«fi>f«  be  «raa  bo  enamoured,  and 
<aaiwtia>iw  ikxifkt  tWt  it  must  be  a  atrai^ 
iiiilwii»n  whivk  ywoantfy  would  paas  away ;  yak 
wluW  h«  »bn^[g4ed  gainst  Umbo  mdancholy 
tfcwagfcH  m/i  avMaad  to  Ind  tbem  begone^  W 
Klitt  vfany  to  Umnu  and  wa*  unwilling  to  loaa 
lkM«K  «wn  aa  a  aiathar  rWvea  to  the  life  o£  m 
<wk  wtd  tt>fcrtmc  rkildt     He  even  att 


twltliot^U. 


a  JiDt>  nipbl.     Si^v  ^^^  &■ 


Bgkta- 


of    IW   MM.      BrfM   MS    w     ^   M 

bftier  \  If  ^   ^i  Uv  w»»  -««  : 
jlmmnt  fidhi  i'  «R^  mbiiii  r  bml      f 

of  men.      Fir   ttrrt  wipi^  li^  w;*.    < 
weH  lay  a  WfO*  '-:miu^   "'     *--■>- 
and  ^ntiy  d(Ciuu.-.ni;  au>t.    «ut    '.^ 
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linued  corrcnt,  but  glcAming  oat  here  and 
tlicre  in  Bliining  parts  and  porliona.  Spires  too 
of  ^stant  churclies  might  tic  Been  lending  tlie 
might  of  tlicir  slender  beauty  to  enrich  the 
hndscape.  And  while  there  was  much  for  the 
eye,  there  was  much  for  the  imagination  also; 
for  St.  John  thought  within  himself,  aa  the  wide 
scene  broke  npoii  liim,  and  by  its  beauty  made 
him  pause  to  gaze  with  admiration  on  it,  how 
many  human  beings  and  human  interests  wen 
comprehended  within  that  tract  of  land. 
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cence; — to  the  eye  of  the  sleeper  the  gnve 
opens  and  restores  its  dead; — there  is  convene 
with  the  world  of  spirits; — from  the  old  man's 
bee  the  wrinkles  vanish,  and  the  thin  gray 
hairs  of  age  are  replaced  by  the  dark  and  flow- 
ing locks  of  youth,  new  vigour  nerves  Lis  frame 
and  he  dreams  of  the  sports  of  his  boyhood; — 
the  deceived  and  the  disappointed,  the  heart- 
broken and  the  despairing  have  in  the  visions 
of  the  night  a  temporary  oblivion  of  the  cares 
of  the  day,  and  they  who  retired  to  rest  in 
sorrow,  sleep  in  hope  and  a  gay  delusion. — How 
beautiful  is  night !" 

Turning  round  towards  the  place  from 
whence  he  had  departed,  he  saw  a  different 
scene.  A  wilder  and  a  ruder  beauty  bordering 
on  sublimity  rose  before  him.  The  distant  ho- 
rizon was  rugged  with  the  outline  of  many 
hills.  A  miniature  Alpine  scene  was  there 
commencing  its  development.  The  pretty  vil- 
lage of  Emmerton  lay  at  the  foot  of  an  ascend- 
ing ridge,  and  there  was  something  so  toucliing 
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IM  llott  tKtnti,  that  iriwn  he  opened  his  lips  to 
MoMsff  another  soliloquy,  the  coherence  of 
ihsfht  WM  tvokeik,  and  he  had  not  power  ta 
fiimi  a  teat«ice  or  to  att«r  a  single  woid,  but 
ft  natb  of  enotiMi  came  upon  him  like  the  np- 
ifrwyng  hn«M8  oi  the  vest  upon  the  winter's 
Mk«»«  iiw  lliinj.  htm  into  tears. 

Nov  it  so  tM^tpmed,  that  in  turning  round 
t»  lowk  to  th*  placo  from  whence  he  was  jour- 
■•yia^  W  draw  the  bridle  so  that  the  hanB, 
om  wluch  be  waa  riding  tamed   round  al*o» 
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CHAPTER  XIL 


The  clock  of  the  village  church  was  Rtrildng 
ten,  as  Henry  St.  John  was  cromng  the  bridge 
on  his  return.  There  was  music  in  that  clock, 
which  awakened  many  pleasing  and  some  pain- 
ful thoughts  in  his  mind,  and  it  called  him  so 
fiur  to  his  recollection  as  to  impel  Um  to  ask 
himself  for  what  purpose  he  had  returned;  and 
his  own  answer  to  that  self-addressed  question 
convinced  him  that  an  interest  had  intwined 
itself  round  his  heart,  from  which  no  reasoning 
could  extricate  him.  As  man  cometh  into  the 
world  of  being  without  his  own  consent  or  pre^ 
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science,  so  cometti  lie  also  into  tlie  world  of 
affectionate  lovo,  without  consideration  or  pre- 
medilation  on  liis  own  part,  and  in  so  doing 
he  awakes  to  a  new  life ;  and  as  his  natural  life 
commences  with  infant  wailings  and  cradle 
sighe,  so  does  the  life  of  love  break  forth  in 
pasdonate  storms  of  a  sorrow  that  is  akin  to  joj 
or  of  a  joy  that  develops  itself  in  tears.  For  a 
few  minutes  tlie  young  cavalier  paused  upon  the 
bridge  and  gazed  with  an  undescribable  in- 
terest ou  the  quiet  stream  that  flowed  beneath 
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would  St  John  have  had  the  hour  stand  still, 
while  he  in  irresolution  and  unmeaning  sus- 
pense was  pausing  on  the  bridge,  not  knowing 
where  to  go,  what  to  do,  or  why  he  came 
there.  lie  did  in  aftcrtimcs  oft  speak  of  that 
almost  hour  of  miserable  suspense  and  unde- 
fifled  thought,  when  he  even  for  awhile  appre- 
hended that  reason  would  leave  its  seat  and 
resign  its  power,  nor  might  it  be  said  how 
long  he  would  have  remained  there,  had  it 
not  been  for  an  accident  which  broke  in  upon 
the  current  of  his  meditation,  or,  to  use  a  more 
fitting  metaphor,  upon  the  whirlpool  of  his 
emotions. 

As  he  was  looking  towards  the  church,  which 
might  be  distinctly  seen  from  tlic  bridge,  he 
saw  a  female  form  passing  through  the  church- 
vard  to  the  \de«ir's  house.  In  a  moment  he 
knew  it  to  be  the  form  of  Anne  Faithful;  for 
without  being  well  aware  of  the  fact,  he  had, 
ever  since  he  came  with  Sir  Thomas^  Merrivalo 
to  Enunerton,  fixed  his  admiring  attention  so 
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much  opoD  the  young  lady,  that  har  im^ns 
■vna  ftttniliar  to  bis  eye  and  thought. 

It  had  BO  happened  on  thu  very  erening 
that  Anne  Faithful  had  been  visiting  nxiM 
Mck  villager  who  needed  her  ftiendly  aid 
thus  late  at  night,  and  she  was  retumiiig 
homeward  in  that  calm  security  which  benevo- 
lent innocence  always  feels.  She  started  tber^ 
fore  more  with  surprise  tlian  fear,  when  HcnrjT 
St.  John,  who  had  at  sight  of  her  quitted  hk 
horse  and  entered  the  churahyard^  preaqoteA 


k  «■  hv  «««« and  naali  alM  OB  Iwr  fiohw't 


Him  HtrMiomfar  as  jnst  be  lad  not  wfoktu 
t»  hm  H  a  law«  bat  As  Isve  wbk^  is  iindar> 
mti  ■iUwiii  VodaB^  W  the  moat  ptnrerfol. 
The^  ware  indeed  lorcn  and  they  at  this 
meeting  folly  understood  each  other  without 
uttering  a  nngle  word  or  asking  one  single 
qnestion.  Anne  Faithful  did  not  need  to  say 
to  St.  John,  "  Wherefore  liave  you  returned:"' 
for  she  knew  as  well  as  any  tongue  could  tell 
bcr*  that  he  had  returned  because  he  would 
&in  see  once  more  her  on  whom  hiit  love  was 
fixed.  In  marvel toua  confu»ion  therefore, 
they  stood  before  each  other,  silent  not  from 
nnptiuess  of  mind,  but  from  fulncKR  of  iR'srt. 
rncona^ioufily  tliev  liud  taki'n  racli  nilicr  liy 
Ihe  hand,  but  in  a  nunmnl  <ir  tw..  Ainu- 
Faithful,     whose    bhislies    Uil-    |mi1«.-     lij.'lit    cf 
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the  moon  was  strong  enough  to  reveal, 
attempted  to  irithdraw  her  hand,  and  made 
as  if  she  would  pursue  her  walk  homeward. 
She  knew  however  that  to  part  with  him 
without  speaking  would  tell  more  a  tale 
of  love  than  any  words  wliich  she  conld 
utter,  and  to  speak  to  him  with  the  Ttnea 
of  a  stranger,  or  of  one  surprised  at  the  acei^ 
dent  of  the  meeting,  would  have  heen  greatly 
repulsive  to  her  feelings.  SL  John  himaeU* 
who  on  ordinary  occasions  was  a  man  of  gat 
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^■twiw,  mA  kv  aUempt  at  leply  wm  wt 
■on  MMBMfcl  Am  Ua  c&ct  to  qiMk.  Yot 
•»  it  «■«,  that,  bjr  MX  «r  Mrm  imperfacd/ 
■HwmI  Md*  «n  other  mia,  they  unJewtood 
Mdhnn*  thoHwlm  (o  be  lonn. 

B  «w  MiinBiWfy,  howcfw,  that  thejr  AotM 
|V^7■t  thojhiMir  aok  how  to  Mpusta  till 
ilBeAaig  had  ben  md  eoMMmii^  their  meot- 
iog  again,  and  that  wu  to  botb  a  topic  of  ae 
much  difficulty  as  interest.  Ilvnry  St.  John, 
though  of  good  family  and  not  witliuut  twine 
|«triiii»Dial  estate,  was  nevertheless  in  the  con- 
dition of  many  other  young  cavalicix,  liaviiig  a 
spirit  and  a  pride  beyond  his  posttoHiions,  and 
•eeldng  to  add  to  his  iaheritaoce  by  promotiuii 
in  the  army  or  at  courL  London,  then-fore, 
waa  the  place  to  which  he  must  direct  his  steps, 
but  he  kneir  not  how  he  nii^iit  tie  Kirualeil 
there,  or  by  ivhat  meanii  he  mi^'ht  h^aJh  fitiil 
IjiK  way  to  Eininrrlon.  He  aUo  liiiil  (Umitii- 
ment  enough  to  know  tliat  tlio  pri'Jii<li<-i'<'  "I' 
Fi-rdinaiid     Faithful     wtru    M.m.-wlii.l    hlroiig 
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t  die  eaniHer  pw^i  and  he  uitidpaud 
from  ihatdrcunutanoeaBonraeofoiaehtraidle 
and  imn— inrmn  Anne  Faithfol,  on  the  othv 
hand,  notwithBtanding  the  mtereet  with  irindi 
she  did  r^ard  St.  John,  and  the  deep  ■llaah 
ment  irhich  she  did  eherish,  n.w  in  tUe  libat 
mutual  nndentanding  the  fovndation  and  eoB- 
mencement  of  gnat  trials  and  aorruwa.  Am 
■oon,  therefore,  aa  she  had  reeoTared  from  the 
[wetty  confusion,  into  which  this  aoeidental 
meeting  had  thrown  her,  in  aocwer  to  the 
qoeetion  of  St  John,  "  When  ahall  we  meat 
a^in  ?"  she  replied,  "  Alas !  that  we  em 
dionld  hare  met  at  all  t  It  wiU  be,  I  fear,  the 
occasion  of  mncli  iorrow  to  ns  all.  Evil  da^ 
are  coming  upon  the  land,  and  my  &tlMv'e 
I  be  oxceptMl  from  the  \'iBtalion. 
fSt.  John,  to  c 


Ent  apitnMwiMM  of  b  misjudging  attachment. 
L«t  oa  part,  and  if  wo  rannot  foi^t,  let  vm 
remember  our  nMetiuj^  only  an  a  le«aon  to  tcadi 
ns  how  blindly  mortals  may  fall  into  caliunitjr 
and  suffering." 

Anne  Faithful  Rp<>k«  these  word*  willi  m 
calmneea  and  strength  which  aatoniahed  and 
enchanted  Ilenrj-  St.  John,  and  eerved  to  ruae 
Ua  paaaian  of  lore  to  admbstion.  Indeed  the 
lore  of  a  generoiu  and  exalted  mind  always 
feda  itaelf  to  be  imperfect  unleaa  blended  with 
adaBiiatian  and  moral  respect;  for  it  looks  up 
to  Ha  own  high  aense  o(  moral  heauty  as  an 
apology  fiv  its  tender  Motiment  towards  the 
▼iaiUe  and  external  beauty.  Beautiful  in  all 
leqweta  was  Anne  pMthful,  for  not  only  were 
the  qualities  of  her  heart  and  undenlanding 
eicellent,  but  her  form  was  graceful  and  lirr 
countenance  wag  fair  and  noble,  llavintr  lived 
amongst  thof^  who  had  over  TC^HTdri\  Iht  wiili 
an  atfectionatc  temlfriicss,  ami  boiiii;  <•{  h  'lif- 
)>ovition  to appreciuto  and  return  kiiidiif'-H,  iIkto 
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had  never  been  occasion  to  her  of  fedin^  ot 
expreming  the  harsher  emotioni  of  the  miod, 
consequently  there  dwelt  in  her  looks  no  m^ 
nift«tation  of  them,  but  peace  and  love  and  a 
gentle  confidence  were  the  general  txpngntm 
of  her  countenance,  thus  giving  an  attractive 
charm  to  features  in  themselves  exceedingly 
beautiful, 

Henry  SL  John  therefore  hearing  Amw 
thus  express  herself  apprebenrave  that  tfaia 
their  newly  developed  love  should  be  the  cause 
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imdd  not  bring  umnr  to  >  hooM  that  ham 
bsai  ihm  abode  of  pnoe  and  goodiMM; — bat 
paadroitara  tba  dqra  are  eoming,  i^ien  a(l> 
■mmlj  from  otber  qoartM*  may  Ul  npoo  yoo, 
ad  Aoa  I  maj  bs  not  an  addition  to  yoor 


*■  I  vadwMand  joa  wdl,"  -and  Anne  Faith- 
tA  m  nftf,  **  bat  wby  riioald  yon  be  involved 
m  awTO^^  not  your  own." 

**  Nay  pardon  me,"  said  the  young  cavalier, 
"  yoor  sorrows  are  mine,  must  be  mine.  I 
cannot  live  in  peace  and  gay  enjoyment,  while 
the  family  of  Ferdinand  Faithful  ifi  in  adversity: 
and  I  know  not  anything  which  would  be  cause 
of  greater  grief  to  me,  than  thinking  that  one 
tear  waa  shed  by  you,  which  I  had  t)ic  power, 
but  not  the  opportunity,  to  wipe  away." 

So  these  two  conversed  together,  and  their 
regard  for  eacli  other  became  more  confirmed 
by  all  that  they  wtiil.  Thti<  it  ever  is  uitli 
joung  lovers  in  the  yoiitli  <if  lli.'ir  lov.-,  tliiit 
'licy  discover   new  beauties  and  excel  letii-e**  in 
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each  other,  and  m  corroborate  tbeir  own  jodg- 
Toent  in  the  selection  which  they  have  made. 
But  Htill,  with  all  Uieir  talk^  the  question,  wbao 
they  should  meet  again,  remained  JiTiit«<»i^jMl 
They  parted; — the  one  renewed  his  joanMy 
and  with  a  lighter  though  not  unamdous  heart, 
rode  towards  the  town  of  Derby,  wlule  the 
other  sought  her  hitherto  happy  home. 

Now  liegaii  the  troubles  of  Ferdinand  Faitl^ 
fu)  to  develop  themselves  more  decidedly.  Fw 
not  many  days  passed  away  before  Anne  re- 
vealed  to  her  lather  the  aceidcut  of  her  mectint 


nix  PTBtTAV'a  OHATZ. 
iif  jant  Bad  that  botli  wvrv  fibartM 


W^mAm     MsAflChM.   ■» 


iftrA.«f. 


Kfa 


hk  daagliter  and   Hnry  Si.  itkm, 
kn^t  ma  CTrtwdini^ly  ib^i  r  M  tW  ^ 
which  had.beoi  ihuwB  I*  asMbr  ai 
diagfater    *-M-^^      It  m  di^vli  t* 
whftt  meam  the  nmami  gut  mbn 
not  bjr  mcaiM  of  Frr^maai  Famid^  «r 
lui  fkmilf,  yet  it  did  get  ^wi,  ikM 
Sl  John  had  met  Anse  Fshhf  «1  a  i^ 
\'ard  on  the  night  of  that  dav  .-l  v  un. 
profeMed  to  t&ke  bik  d«pani.n>  <- il  i 
luu.      Peradvei.iure    ■'■^.■.      ...- 
Pdi^r  L..nir-t«tT    w^    ■.;..,.    ::.^...  . 
'T  l,e    liiid    r..,l'.ii.-   --w.    ■•      ,     -   -   , 
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hiuueir  with  otber  people's  affure,  and  it  was 
indeed  liis  conatoat  occupalton,  as  hath  b(<«ii 
already  iutiiuHted,  to  gc  about  from  bouse  to 
house  circulating  all  ki  b  of  rumours.  Vcrilj 
1  believe,  had  it  been  to  eave  liiit  oivn  life,  be 
could  not  Iiavo  ki  i  'et,  seeing  that  tattling 
was  the  verj-  life  t  ing.     T)ig  ueigbboura 

did  endeavour  to  be  on  their  guard  agaiiiet  him, 
but  such  WBs  the  sly  craftiness  of  his  niHuncrs, 
that  he  would,  by  some  ingenious  contriA-ance 
or  other,  find  out  anything  that  he  wished  to 
know,  and  when  the  matter  was  once  in  hia 
possession,  it  was  soon  communicated  to  all 
the  village.  It  might  perhaps  be  partly  the 
fault  of  the  people  themselves,  for  if  they  had 
not  shewn  so  great  eagerness  to  listen  to  his 
tales,  he  would  not  have  made  it  his  business  to 
collect  them. 

When  Sir  Thomas  Mcrrivale  had  heard  that 
Henry  St  John  had  shewn  so  much  attachment 
to  Anne  Faithful  as  to  return  from  his  journey 
i>u  pur{>osc  to  see  her,  be  grew  niiglitily  angry, 


nU  VCUUSl's  CKM1 


Morcarar  I  fefirfv  Aat  «ae&  ■  Ac  a^ 

of  change  m  iW  htmU  ^  A»  piaeti 
tnankiiid,  t!:s:  ta  tia»  ti^y  v3  ptw^  « 
eren  goodoMS  ilKlC  T^mm  »  ^i^ 
to  tint  dcct  ia  ike  M^m^  ^  ^>  < 


"the  jnsL"      TW   >■ 
seemed  dow  l»  hare  «na«id  tsj 
raertou,     f<ir   aA*r    laizvr    ' 
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lasatic  and  m  pmeixttii.  Thifjr  nunc  lew  fre- 
(joently  to  chiirdi,  md  more  for  the  snke  of 
■bewing  Ui«ir  Sunilny  rtothm,  thui  for  any 
mpect  for  llw  ordinn  res  of  rrligioti.  Ddrtny 
ihe  intra^itU  »f  rrlig  •  vmrvhip  im  thr  S^H 
ball)  iaVf  iniitpad  nf  i  i|ui«t  ttni)  onltrlf  ip> 
pmraD««,  which  hit)  vrto  Ihf  villnfri;  hud  C^ 
hihitci),   tliert!  wer«    i  id>  of   riotnua  ]mK 

waJiiy  gt^ng  oa,  the  public  house  mo  fiill  of 
drinldng  and  swearing  fellowB,  who  affected 
that  tbey  were  loyal  ■ubjects  and  great  fricndfl 
to  the  ehnrch  and  the  king ;  and  on  the  evcn- 
inga  of  the  Sabbath  day,  the  whole  village  ap- 
peared like  a  fur.  Yonng  men  and  ivomen 
dreaned  sat  with  as  umcemly  gaiety  and  finery 
paraded  with  each  other  about  the  fieldfi  and 
b  the  road,  laughing  aloud  and  talking,  and 
mne  even  singing  profane  ttongK.  Sir  ThomoR 
Merrivale  so  far  from  using  lii«  authority  or 
infliiente  tit  prcTfiit  the  fvil,  ditl  all  in  IiIh 
power  to  encourage  ami  pminote  it.  I^ven  in 
Ills  own   park   diii  he   suffer  the  lads  of  the 
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village  to  play  at  foot  ball,  while  he  himy»lf 
stood  by,  laughing  at  and  applaoding  them. 
Very  seldom  did  he  attend  the  church,  ancl 
when  he  did,  his  behaviour  there  waa  exceed- 
ingly irreverent,  so  that  Ferdinand  Faithful 
was  always  grieved,  for  if  the  knight  came  Dot 
the  vicar  lamented  his  absence,  and  if  he  cams 
be  lamented  his  presence. 

To  oppose  this  inundation  of  iniqmty,  warn 
utterly  beyond  the  power  of  the  good  mao. 
His  voice  was  now  no  longer  heeded,  and  hii 
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is  the  light  of  the  soul,  b  l^;ht  iriiich  do  ctonn 
can  eztrnguifih  and  no  cloud  ohscore.  It  ia  ■■ 
impalpaUe  as  a  ehadow  and  firm  as  rock.  Oar 
kind  Creator  knowing  bow  great  a  bleBsii^  it 
18  to  his  creatures,  hath  bound  it  up  ao  int^ 
mately  with  their  being,  that  no  folly  or  wilfiit 
nesB  of  their  own,  can  separata  and  detach  iL  . 
A  man  may  make  shipwreck  of  bis  &ith  and 
cast  away  hia  charity,  may  even  deatn^  hia 
own  life,  but  cannot,  while  life  remuna^  be 
the  suicide  of  hope.  But  the  most  Mnsspd 
of  all  19  that  which  bas   its  fouudatjoi 


CHAPTER  XUL 


Not  many  montbi  hkd  pMMd  away  in  thu 
itate  ot  tnmUhig  expertadoD  aad  unccrtaio 
fear,  befare  it  waa  settled  bej-ond  all  doubt, 
that  ibome  ministxra  of  religion,  who  would  not 
eonfonn  to  the  will  of  the  court,  must  relinquish 
Ibeir  poato  and  refrain  their  lipa  from  tb«  lan- 
pM^  v£  inatruction  and  exhortation. 

There  is  a  use  in  hope  and  there  is  also  a 
use  in  fear:  for  the  apprcheDsion  of  a  comitig 
calamity,  though  it  scenw  to  prey  ii|h)h  the 
opirits  and  to  weaken  the  mind  by  iliNEri'KKiii^ 
it,  yet  has  a  wonderful  influence  in  reconciling 
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us  to  the  evil  when  it  approftches,  and  even 
makes  us  almost  deeire  the  evil  itself  as  a  r^ 
lief  from  the  guspeose  of  fear.  So  it  has  been 
known  and  observed  of  men  condemned  to 
death;  at  first  the  awful  sentence  has  &Uen 
upon  them  as  a  thunderbolt,  overwhelming  and 
confounding  their  faculties,  filling  their  aonls 
with  a  sad  amazement,  and  presenting  to  tbem 
a  future  of  astounding  ^ony;  but  afler  Itmg 
contemplating  the  mournful  theme,  being  unaUe 
to  turn  their  thoughts  to  any  other  topie  tliMl 
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flock  aod  hia  hoinr,  to  the  pleaimnt  villa<E:e  niwra 
Iw  bad  fired  ••  ksf^  sad  when  be  UtmI  not  m 
TCD^dU  at  tiiaiM  fhrl  BMghringi  aiiae  in  bk 
■bd  aid  ttan  &tnM  bia  •ptrit,  Iwt  bem^ht 
Bd  be  e^wi  te  tbe  trial,  itbieb  awuted  biin. 
Bat  iriMB  a*  daerae  bad  aettulljr  gone  forth 
lad  wbaa  tbatnaebadMriTedforitsexeeuiioB, 
Am  £d  W  fed  an  aniHaal  strength  in  hfa 
Bund,  and  be  bad  moat  fbrtitade,  when  he  had 
most  need  of  iL 

The  day  of  Sl  Bartholomew  will  be  long 
recollected  by  the  people  of  England,  but  ati 
this  narrative  is  not  a  history  of  England,  all 
olMervatioD  on  the  topic  may  well  be  uparcd, 
and  the  reader's  attention  may  be  more  profit- 
ably, and  perhaps  more  pleasantly,  confined  to 
the  biatory  of  Ferdinand  Faithful,  than  be 
drawn  aside  by  any  political  disciisRion.  The 
Sunday  preceding  the  feast  of  St.  Uartliuliimew 
did  Ferdinand  Faithful  fix,  in  connii..n  with 
many  otherM  of  tlic  Puritan  pcrKnasioii,  Ui  take 
'lis  farewell  of  Mb  flock;  aiid  when  that  riwo- 
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lutioD  wiui  niH(lti  known  to  tho  parish,  th«  hearts 
of  the  people  were  mellod  towards  htm ;  then    i 
caine  liis  ncighb  '    him  one  after  another    ' 

Baying,  "  Alas,  uthful  we  Imvc  long    | 

been  wont  to  I  our  instructions,  the    I 

BOund  of  your  >ecome  familiar  to  ii%    J 

and  we   have  iheep   knowing   thor    ' 

shepherd: — and  leave  us  now  for  a 

few  ceremonies,  and  give  us  over  to  a  stranger 
whose  voire  we  shall  not  know  ?" 

"  Good  friends,"  said  he  in  reply  to  them, 
"  I  pray  you  entreat  me  not.  It  is  pmnfiil 
enough  for  me  to  leave  a  homo  round  which  all 
the  fibres  of  my  heart  have  been  entwined,  and 
to  cease  my  ministrations  to  a  people  who  have 
hitherto  been  affectionately  attentive  and  ■{»• 
ritually  obedient.  I  ask  of  you  therefore  not 
to  make  the  task  still  harder  by  the  kjndnces 
of  your  importunities.  And  say  not  that  it  ta 
only  for  a  few  ceremonies  that  I  leave  you  }^ 
it  is  ratlier  that  I  may  not  be  instrumental  in 
bringing  you  under  a  yoke  of  siitritiial  bondage. 
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and  that  I  may  not  minigter  unto  you  the  su- 
pentidons  of  men,  in  place  of  the  trath  of  the 
gospel  and  the  law  of  God«  I  would  fain  think 
that  the  loss  is  rather  mine  than  yours ;  I  would 
be  remembered  by  you  gratefully  and  affec- 
tionately, not  painfully  or  with  a  vain  regret.'* 

But  notwithstanding  all  that  the  good  man 
could  say  unto  them,  they  would  not  be  per- 
soaded  to  desist  from  their  importunities:  for  in 
truth  they  did  deeply  feel  for  him  and  for  them* 
selves,  seeing  that  they  had  become  greatly 
attached  to  him  by  length  of  time  and  good 
services;  nor  did  they  know  the  full^  extent  of 
their  regard  for  him  till  they  found  that  he  was 
about  to  leave  tliem.  Blessings  are  like  birds 
which  hop  about  us  with  their  wings  folded  and 
we  do  not  see  the  beauty  of  their  plumage,  but 
when  they  spread  their  pinions  for  flight,  then 
we  see  all  the  brilliancy  of  their  colour  and  the 
gmcefulness  of  their  form. 

Ferdinand  Faithful  was  greatly  moved  by  the 
kindness  of  his  habitual  and  unvarying  friends. 
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was  tonrbed  at  seeing  Uu»e,  who  baJ  not,  in  the 
ardinarr  roiu-£«  of  life's  currvDt,  cxbibiled  much 
feeling,  DOW  give  tokra  of  grent  suscpjitibility. 
They  nr«<led  uot  wliile  he   was   nith 

tbcot,  to  say  hovr  ti  icj-  tbould  gricvf!  to 

port  with  him,  th  •eeo  a  quiet  unostcn- 

tsticHM   attachment,  cptli  of  which  tfa«y 

were  scarcdy  th<  aware  of,  and  now 

tliey  felt  it  in  all  il«  raiu«».  Still  more  how- 
ever wa«  the  good  man'i  feetioga  tooebed  by 
the  penitence  of  tliosc  nho  had  for  awlule,  in 
the  insolence  of  tlicir  new  found  lovally,  de- 
serted his  ministrations  and  spumed  Lis  spiri- 
tual guidance.  In  a  momentary  lit  of  arr<^ance 
and  under  the  patronage  of  the  newly  returoed 
oax'alier,  they  had  turned  their  backs  on  their 
pastor,  foi^tful  of  all  his  kindness  and  lus 
care ;  but  now  that  the  sentence  was  gone 
forth  against  him  and  they  were  about  to  lose 
him  entirely,  and  when  lie,  who  had  been  their 
unwearied  benefactor,  their  constant,  kind 
adviser,  was  to  be  driven  forth  into  the  world, 
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to  seek  a  mamtenaiioe  ior  himflf  and  frmOj, 
they  could  not  but  fed  for  him.  Tlicj 
proached  themselYes  therefore  tar  the 
rudeness  with  which  they  had  bdiarcd  towards 
him,  and  they  called  to  mind  the  paitnriiha 
Tisits  which  he  had  paid  them  in  ibcir  side- 
nesses,  the  pretty  litde  presents  wUdi  he  kal 
given  to  them  in  their  childhood,  the  frthcrlj 
admonitions  which  he  had  addressed  to  thcas 
fixmi  the  pulpit,  and  they  felt  iowaids  him  as  an 
undutiful  child  feels  at  the  bedside  of  a  dying 
parent.  All  that  had  been  good  and  beantifni 
in  his  character  and  exemplary  in  his  conduct, 
now  rose  before  them  in  recollection  more  good, 
more  beautiful  tlian  CTcr,  so  that  the  attendance 
St  church  was  more  numerous  and  serious  than 
it  had  been  for  a  long  time  past;  and  they 
Ustened  to  him  with  an  earnestness  of  attention, 
a8  though  they  were  unwilling  that  a  word 
diould  fall  unheeded  from  his  lips. 

Sir  Thomas  Merrivale  however  was  stiU  un- 
relenting and  unforgiving,  he  cared  not  for  the 
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good  man's  Borrowa  or  for  Uic  privaUoiiH  to 
which  FerdiuHixl  F^thful's  family  would  be 
exposed;   aud  wli<  uud  ui  liis  hearing, 

t*  What  a  pity  it  i  natcr  Faitliful  should 

let  hU  scruples  i  ao  far  aa  to  throw 

away  his  broad,"  it  tauntingly  replied, 

■  The  more  foo!  lo  sooner  wc  ar«  rid 

of   such    troubl  'JMiny  the   better:    I 

would  hRve  the  land  dearad  of  sadi  acmpuloaa 
gentry.  Conscience  is  a  mere  pretence  with 
them,  they  are  stark  rebels  at  bottom,  and 
England  will  never  fionrish  as  it  has  done,  till 
all  such  canting  hypocrites  are  sent  out  of  the 
country." 

Many  such  speeches  did  Sir  Thom  as  Merri- 
vale  make  concerning  Ferdinand  Fulhfii];  and 
many  were  made  in  the  hearing  of  Peter  Long- 
staff,  all  which  were  immediately  carried  down 
to  the  vicarage  house,  and  whatsoever  the 
chattering  varlet  could  pick  up  there,  was 
carried  with  as  much  diligence  back  to  the 
Hall. 
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The  day  came  for  Ferdinand  Futhftd  to  pov 
form  his  last  religions  service  as  pastor  of  the 
Tillage  of  Emmerton.     It  was  thought  on  this 
occasion  that,  thongfa  Sir  Thomas  had  not  for 
some  months  attended  the  chnrehi  yet  he  would 
not  omit  to  pay  the  vicar  the  compliment  of  a 
last  hearing.    The  knigfat^s  resentful  feelings 
prevailed  so  fer  as  to  prevent  even  this  act  of 
eomrtesy.    But  thoi^  Sir  Thomas  Merrivale 
was  not  there,  his  place  was  abundantly  sup* 
pUod  by  many  others,  and  long  before  the  time 
of  service  a  multitude  was  gathered  together 
about  the  church  door,  far  too  numerous  to 
find  accommodation  or  even  room  in  the  church 
itself;  for  many  came  from  other  villages  and 
not  a  few  from  the  town  of  Derby.     When  the 
doors  were  opened  a  great  number  of  persons 
rushed  in  and  took  possession  of  every  seat  and 
comer  of  the  church  without  much  respect  or 
ceremony;    but    many  remained  without,    in 
order  that  they  might  greet  the  vicar  as  he 
passed  by  in  his  way  thither.     The  bells  were 
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rung  BS  uBunl,  though  there  w^  but  little  oe- 
casioQ  for  thoin,   inKsmuch  as  all  iverc   tberti 

wim  were  likely  to for  curiosity  and  a 

Idud    affectiou,    I  ight    them    together 

without  the  aiil  inary  gummons.     At 

the   sound    hoiv(  he    hells,    FenJinaiid 

Fiuthful  aud  hh  ida  tlioir  appearance 

after  their   usil  save,   that  if  there 

were  any  difference,  there  was  a  look  of  greater 
neatness  than  usual  in  their  dresa.  But  fo- 
haps  this  wns  only  in  the  imagination  of  the 
peujtle ;  for  nothing  could  be  neater  than  the 
general  style  of  tht^ir  attire.  They  walked  two 
by  two,  first  the  tno  daughters,  and  then  tlie 
Ticar  and  his  wife. 

Now  here  was  a  painful  trial  at  the  very  out- 
set; for  it  had  been  8  constant  custom  at 
Emmerton,  on  a  Sunday,  for  many  young  per- 
sons and  children,  and  for  some  of  the  veiy 
aged,  to  stand  in  a  double  row  by  the  church 
door  to  malcc  their  obeisance  to  their  viear  and 
his  family;  and  if  any  had  been  sick  and  had 
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reeovered,  they  took  thmr  station  in  the  same 
place,  that  they  might  make  their  acknowledg- 
ments to  Mrs.  Faithful  and  her  daughters,  for 
the  attentions  recrived  daring  sickness,  and 
that  they  might  request  the  pastor  to  make 
mention  of  their  thankfulness  in  the  public 
wonhip  of  the  Almighty.    Moreover  many  of 
the  children  of  the  poor  received  at  the  bounti-' 
fbl  hands  of  thrir  friends  the  Faithfuls  little 
presents  of  pence  occasionally,  and  sometimes, 
what    was    almost    as    valuable    to  them  as 
pence,  pleasing  commendations  for  their  good 
looks,  for  the  cleanness  of  their  persons,  and 
the   neatness  of  their  attire.     For  Ferdinand 
Faithful  used  to  say,  that  kindness  to  God's 
children  was  a  great  step  to  God's  favour,  and 
that  there  could  be  no  better  preparation  of  the 
heart  for  devotion,  than  the  cultivation  of  good 
feelings  towards  mankind.     The   people  who 
stood  near  the  door  on  this  occasion  were  more 
numerous  than  usual,  and  amongst  them  were 
several  who  had  of  late  n^lected  an  attend- 
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ance  «t  diorch  and  had  behaved  with  rudeness 
uui  ^mtKfccl  to  their  pastor.  They  qow  re- 
pontad  Ihem  of  their  misdeedi  and  were  §orry 
that  the}*  had  e\-er  brought  grief  to  the  Iieartof 
80  gui>d  a  man.  And  it  grieved  thejn  very 
deeply  when  the  vicar  took  one  of  thorn  by  the 
hand  uid  said,  "  I  an  ~  '  "■'■eeyoaat  chnrch 
■gain.     I  hope  and  t  foa  will  not  any 

more  bn^  the  Sa}  ic  reoollectJoa  of 

Buch  misdwd  is  not  for  when  the  dayi 

uT  darkiiree  cume  uj  yoa  will  need  all 

the  support  that  a  i  n  of  a  well  opcnt 

life  out  give  you." 

All  they  who  were  ng  about  knew  fall 

n-fll  hoiv  much  tUtur  {taKtor  himself  derired 
consoiaiion  in  advereity  Irom  a  ivtttmpect  of  Ua 
past  life,  so  that  his  words  came  \vith  double 
force  of  admonition.  The  young  man  to  whom 
be  spoke  thus  kindly  and  considerately,  was 
bumbled  and  abashed,  nor  could  heboid  up  hia 
head  and  look  the  good  man  in  the  face,  but 
endeavoured  to  mutter  forth  Bomething  like  an 
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apology,  asldiig   pardon    for    hk    error   and 

my. 

<<  Alas !''  replied  the  vicar,  <<  we  have  all  of 
08  need  of  pardon,  let  us  go  into  the  house  of 
God  and  ask  it  there." 

In  the  group  around  the  church,  there  were 
standing  two  or  three  persons  bent  with  age 
and  looking  downwards  as  if  seeking  for  a 
grave.  <<  We  are  come,"  said  one  of  them  to 
Ferdinand  Faithful,  ^^  to  take  our  leave.  We 
did  hope,  that  the  voice  which  had  instructed  us 
in  life,  would  have  consoled  us  in  the  hour  of 
death." 

When  he  came  to  the  church  door  and  es- 
sayed to  enter,  he  found  the  throng  so  great, 
that  he  could  not  for  awhUe  pass  through  it. 
And  it  was  not  altogether  without  a  smile  that 
be  said,  *^  Good  friends  I  pray  you  let  me  pass. 
— It  is  for  the  last  time.  I  shall  no  more  have 
occasion  to  importune  you  thus." 

With  much  difficulty  he  made  his  way  to  the 
pulpit,  and  from  thence  he  surveyed  the  multi- 
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tilde  vitfa  great  emotion,  and  seeing  tliat  many 
were  without,  wlio  could  not,  by  reason  of  the 
crowd,  make  their  wav  into  the  cburcb,  he 
besought  that  t  n  might  he  set  open, 

that  the  peoiiU  urchj'ard  might  hear, 

if  peradvcnta  1)c  able  to  raise  bia 

voice  so  high  heard  by  them.     And 

presently  even  mw  thronged  by  eager 

listeners.  It  wa«  indeed  &n  affecting  sight  to 
the  good  man,  but  it  was  encoaraging  withld, 
for,  as  his  desire  was  to  do  good  to  the  eoids  of 
the  people,  he  hoped  that  by  the  extraordinary 
solemnities  of  this  day,  an  impression  might  be 
made  on  the  hearts  of  some,  which  would  not 
soon  wear  off.  I  was  not  present  on  the  occa- 
don,  but  I  have  been  told  by  one  who  was,  that 
the  effect  produced  by  the  sen-ice  was  mar^'el- 
lously  striking.  As  soon  as  the  stngers  and  the 
congregation  had  finished  singing  the  morning 
hymn,  Ferdinand  Faithful  rose  as  usual  to  lead 
their  devotions.  There  was  a  silence  so  pro- 
fouHd  lli:it  srarccly  a  breath   was  heard;  and 
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Car  several  riioments  die  good  man's  beart 
so  full,  that  he  was  cmable  to  utter  a  single 
word.  On  ordinary  occasions  the  language  of 
^yer  was  wont  to  rise  to  his  lips  with  a  spon- 
taneous fluency,  even  as  the  words  of  joy  and 
gladness  freely  supply  themselves  to  an  affw* 
tionate  child^  when  he  rejoices  to  meet  a  beloved 
parenL  But  now  the  fountain  of  thought 
teemed  to  be  dried  up.  In  this  painful  interval 
some  slight  sobbings  were  heard,  for  hearts 
were  touched,  and  tears  were  flowing  unseen; 
these  sobbings  at  length  called  the  good  man  to 
Us  recollection,  and  by  means  of  a  great  effort, 
bracing  himself  up  as  it  were  to  a  moral  con- 
flict, he  subdued  the  swelling  of  his  heart,  and 
was  enabled  to  speak.  Then,  as  frequent  and 
mighty  torrents  of  ndn  often  follow  after  a  long 
drought,  so  did  Ferdinand  Futhful  find,  after 
his  first  embarrassment  and  momentary  diffi- 
culty of  expression,  a  fulness  and  freeness  of 
utterance,  such,  it  is  said,  as  he  had  never  ex- 
perienced before.    His  voice  was  firm  and  audi« 

VOL.   I.  N 
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Ue,  and,  umnindlul  oF  his  own  situntion,  Iiis 
tiioughts  seemed  lo  he  all  (lireclv<!  to  tlie  inte- 
reets  of  the  ctiurch  of  God  mid  tlic  prosperity 
■nd  triumph  of  re  «  )n.  An  oxtraordiiiar}' 
degree  of  stren  toed  to  be  given  to  liiiu 

on  this  important  or<  ;  nnd  when  he  came 

lo  the  delivery  ermon,   he   apjieared 

TKther  to  bo  tlir  p  >'■"?'  t^'^"  ^^'^  person 

pitied.  He  was  calm,  ocJlected,  serionB,  aad 
highly  impressive;  the  difference  between  him 
and  his  hearers  was  this,  that  they  were  mourn- 
fully thinking  of  their  pastor's  temporal  con- 
dition, and  he  was  directing  all  his  thoughts  to 
tlieir  spiritual  welfare,  hoping  that  as  Sampson 
did,  in  the  couflict  of  his  death,  ^lay  more  of 
the  Philistines  than  he  had  douc  during  his  life, 
so  he  might  be  more  successful  in  making  con- 
verts to  holiness  in  this  his  last  public  minis- 
tmtion,  than  ever  he  had  l>eon  l«'fore. 

In  his  discourse  whi<^h  lia.i  liecn  printed  and 
published,  togctlu'r  with  uijiiiy  others*  di-livorei! 
im  the  like  occasion,  lie  took  a  rcIros(>eet  of  tlie 
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lime  which  he  had  spent  among  them,  he  re- 
minded them  of  the  exhortations  which  he  had 
addressed  to  them,  and  of  the  great  principles 
of  truth  and  obedience  which  he  had  always 
inculcated.  And  when  his  parishioners  were 
thus  reminded  of  the  good  and  wholesome  ad- 
vice which  he  had  administered  to  them,  they 
•ko  called  to  memory  how  well  he  had  himself 
dischai^ed  the  duties  which  he  bad  reeom- 
mended,  and  how  carefully  he  had  cultivated 
the  virtues  wliich  he  had  enjoined.  He  lamented 
with  much  tenderness  and  caution  of  expres- 
sion, the  unhappy  schism  which  was  now  to  be 
made  in  the  church,  and  he  recommended  to  all 
his  hearers,  whether  bis  parishioners  or  not,  to 
cultivate  a  spirit  of  loyalty,  and  to  be  peaceable 
in  their  demeanour. 

At  the  close  of  the  sermon,  Ferdinand  Faith- 
ful found  himself  so  far  overcome  by  the  efforts 
wliieh  he  had  made  to  suppress  his  feelings, 
that  he   sank  down  in  his  pulpit  quite  ex- 

N  2 


mi  lim^rtm  vpAl  W  Ar  magn 

.  ("VS. «  indr^dw  ic  »inri  HLiued  uixi- 
i.  earcr  »  ^iM?  )wnd»  "rii^  Inn.  utd  to 

Dae  tats  ii  rinn;  '^cva^  ifar  wiTicc 

.  hm  ^aa  ii  rp&w&rd  and 
Of  f^Eii  u>  £>d  tku  tbcrr  exict«d  in 
«<f  i^  piwfytf  of  hif  paridi  uid  ibe 

rood  and  k>  kindlr  a  ftdu^ 


""  iK^f"*   Wftsur^  c\>  with  TinL.  Sir.  wherevei 
>••:;    £\^;"  was    lie    civoiing  which    he    heard 
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fivm  many  lips  ^^^  to  them  all  he  said — 
^  Thanks  for  your  good  wishes,  dear  friends, 
I  trmt  your  prayers  will  be  answered  and  that 
I  diall  not  be  without  the  blessing  which  you 
would  invoke  upon  me.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
heaven's  merey,  and  no  fear  of  earth's  ca* 
hnutiea." 

As  the  day  was  fine  and  Uderably  mild  for 
the  seaaon,  he  did  not,  on  leaving  the  church, 
retire  to  his  house,  but  took  his  seat  on  the 
bench  which  was  standing  near  the  church 
porch,  and  which  he  himself  had  caused  to  be 
phced  there,  for  the  accommodation  of  elderly 
people,  who  coming  from  a  distance,  oft  came 
too  early,  in  their  zeal  to  avoid  being  too  late. 
The  people  seeing  that  he  would  fain  sit  down, 
made  way  for  him  and  for  Mrs.  Faithful  and 
her  daughters,  so  the  family  there  rested,  and 
the  congr^ation,  or,  at  least,  a  large  portion  of 
it,  stood  around  them.  Ferdinand  Faithful 
then  took  occasion  to  address  himself  in  some 

N  3 
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Und  and  brief  sa^nng,  to  the  st^veral  individuals 
wbo  stood  aruiuid  him,  and  the  {lerEons  so  ad- 
dressed do  not  to  this  dav  for^t  the  sayings 
of  the  good  man,  but  treasure  them  up  in  their 
hearts  B3  rich  moral  legnciea,  and  now  that 
thrir  good  friend  is  ao  more,  they  feel  a  pecu- 
liar sanctity  in  the  worila  which  lhi>y  did  last 
hear  him  utter.  Mia  manner  of  address  to 
them  was  on  thai  occasicHi  particularly  im- 
pressive, for  looking  round  about  on  those  who 
Blood  near  him,  lie  would  call  one  by  name  and 
then  taking  liiin  by  the  hand,  would  give  him 
some  brief  admonition,  by  means  of  which  he 
would  ineulcnte  some  good  lesson  that  was 
especially  needed.  To  one,  for  instance,  who 
had  neglected  the  Sabbath,  he  would  merely 
say,  "  Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it 
holy." — Now  though  there  was  nothing  new  in 
the  language,  yet  being  uttered  under  these 
circumstances,  it  was  deeply  striking.  To 
another,  he  would  sav,   "  Honour  thv  father 
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and  mother,''  and  I  have  been  tdd»  that  one 
youth  in  particular,  who  had  shown  symptoms 
of  disobedience  to  his  parents,  felt  his  mind  so 
moved  and  melted  by  the  manner  of  the  pastor's 
admonition,  that  he  became  a  steady  and  re> 
tpectable  man,  and  a  great  blesmtg   to    his 
parents,  whom,  in  their  old  age,  he  is  now 
supporting  by  the  labour  of  his  hands.    There 
were  some  ako^  to  whom  he  would  ipeak  and 
whom  he  did  not  immediately  see,  as  they 
were  standing  in  the  back  ground,  and  for 
them  he  would  make  enquiry,  and  when  they 
were  called,  they  came  forward  and  also  re- 
cdved  the  good  man's  blessing.    Nor  did  he 
only  admonish  those,  in  whom  there  was  any- 
thing wrong,  to  amend  their  lives,  but  he  also 
had  some  sentence  of  commendation  and  en- 
couragement  for  those  who  were  in  the  way  of 
obedience,  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  per- 
severe in  the  good  path. 
Now  all  this  was  done  so  much  in  a  spirit  of 
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pore  benevolence  and  unaffected  kiDdoew,  that 
the  parting  of  the  good  man  with  his  flock 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  bare  notbiDg  in  it  that 
was  punfiil,  but  aU  was  beanttful,  mild,  and 
graced!  like  the  setting  of  an  autumnal  sun. 
little  did  Sir  Thomas  Memvale  in  the  prids 
and  hardness  of  his  heart  imagine  what  an  in- 
teresting and  instructive  scene  was  taking  {daee 
within  his  own  immediate  neighbourhood.  It 
was  indeed  unworthj*  of  him,  not  merely  aa  a 
Christian,  but  even  as  a  gentleman,  that  he  came 
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every  individual  of  his  floek,  be  rose  fipom  Us 
seat  and  said  to  all  within  hearing,  ^  Good 
friends,  before  I  sajr  farewell,  I  hare  one  r^ 
qnest  to  make,  bat  I  know  not  whether  it  will 
be  in  your  power  to  grant  it,  if  it  shooU  be,  I 
know  it  will  not  be  refosed.  I  have  lived  and 
laboured  among  you  for  many  years,  I  did  hope 
that  my  labours  and  my  life  might  have  termi* 
Dated  together,  but  the  All-wise  disposer  of 
events  hath  seen  fit  to  order  it  otherwise.  I 
must  leave  you  and  live  away  from  you;  how  I 
must  live  I  know  not,  but  I  do  not  despair; 
these,"  pointing  to  his  wife  and  daughters, 
'^  are  an  encouragement  to  my  diligence  and  a 
ground  of  my  hope.  But  though  I  must  live 
away  from  you  yet  I  could  wish  that  I  may  not 
die  away  from  you.  Yet  if  even  the  privilege 
of  closing  my  eyes  in  my  beloved  village  of 
Emmerton  be  forbidden  me,  I  would  make  it  a 
request  that  I  may  have  a  resting  place  for  my 
bones  in  this  churchyard.     I  am  banished  from 
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the  diorcli  in  my  life,  let  me  not  be  excluded 
frtMD  the  uliurc-liyard  in  my  di^^th.  Hero,  od 
thU  spot,  let  me  be  buried,  and  let  tliere  be  tio 
other  inscription  placed  on  my  monuiueut  than 
this, — "The  Pi  hi  tax's  Gbave." 
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CHAPTER  I. 


When  Ferdinand  Faithful  had  taken  leave 
of  his  parishioners  as  hath  been  recorded,  he 
retired  to  his  home,  if  Iiome  it  could  be  called, 
for  now  it  was  no  longer  his,  and  he  must 
leave  it,  surrendering  the  possession  to  another. 
Observing  that  his  wife  and  daughters  cast  their 
looks  mournfully  about  the  house,  as  though 
they  would  furnish  themselves  with  food  for 
tears  and  siglis  and  sad  regrets,  he  said  unto 
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them  ID  accents  of  unwonted  che«rfulnei% 
"  Come  let  ua  remember  tliat  Uiia  »  the 
Sabbath  day,  and  let  us  beep  it  holy.  It  ia  a 
day  of  rest  and  so  far  a  day  of  joy,  for  it  ia  • 
day  on  which  we  should  rest  not  only  6*001  tbe 
toil  of  the  liand,  but  from  the  toil  of  the  heart, 
from  the  deep  anxieties  of  worldly  care,  leavii^ 
the  morrow  to  take  thought  for  the  things  of 
itaelf." 

"  But  where  shall  we  be  to-morrow,"  aaii 
Rlrs.  Faithful  rather  more  mournfully  than  com- 
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did  he  regard  the  events  of  the  dmjr,  that  BInu 
Faithful,  whose  spirit  was  more  tremidoasy  and 
whose  forebodings  were  more  gloomjr,  almost 
feared  that  this  excess  of  light-heartedness,  as 
she  called  it,  was  not  the  natural  and  geniuna 
state  of  his  feelings,  but  either  an  over-excite- 
meatj  which  would  soon  ank  down  into  deeper 
dejection,  or  a  melancholy  manifestation  that 
reason  already  had  forsaken  its  seat.    Bol  she 
knew  not  the  mighty  degree  of  strength,  which 
the  soul  may  gather  to  itself  by  a  constant  and 
miremitting  faith,  which  will  see  the  wisdom 
of  heaven  in  every  event  of  life.     The  habitual 
thought  of  the  Invisible,  brings  home  his  pre- 
sence to  the  heart  so  effectually,  that  the  soul 
feels  the  presence  of  the  Deity  as  completely  as 
the  bodUy  eye  can  see  the  presence  of  a  be- 
knred  friend.     This  state  of  mind  is  not  ac- 
quired by  argument  or  exhortation,  but  is  the 
result  of  moral  habit;  and  how  much  may  be 
effected  by  slow  degrees  and  small  accessions, 
is  set  forth  by  Providence  in  many  of  the  works 
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of  nature.  How  small  the  qoantity  of  hooey 
wlitch  each  individual  bee  brings  at  one  tinur 
to  its  hire;  it  wings  its  way  to  s  m^ty 
distance  from  its  Irame  and  toils  with  won* 
drouB  diligence  to  gather  a  portion  so  exceed- 
ingly Email,  tliat  one  should  say  it  was  next  to 
nothing,  but  the  combined  contributions  of  tltesv 
busy  folks  day  after  day,  produce  a  mass  of 
sweetness  and  a  grateful  food;  even  so  by  slow 
degrees  but  by  manifold  repetitions,  each  in 
itself  appM'ently  next  to  nothing,  the  hnman 
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from  setiling  down  into  despair,  or  wofrrcm  from 
degenerating  into  diseontent. 

The  difficulty  of  parting  from  Ua  flock  anai 
now  over,  but  there  remained  yet  the  acarcriy 
less  painful  task  of  qiutdi^  the 
which  had  been  his  home  for  so 
and  in  which  so  many  pleasant  and  profitable 
days  had  been  spent.  It  was  sad  for  bim  la 
leave  the  boose  in  which  his  children  bad  been 
bom.  There  was  not  an  apartment,  or  a  angle 
piece  of  furniture  which  was  not  connected  in 
his  mind  with  some  pleasant  or  interesting  re- 
collection, and  these  apartments  must  be  left, 
this  furniture  must  be  sold,  for  he  had  not 
otherwise  means  of  meeting  the  coming  expenses 
of  the  clay.  He  had  not  made  a  worldly  use  of 
his  emoluments,  but  all  that  he  could  conveni- 
ently spare,  and  sometimes  indeed  rather  more, 
lie  had  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  poor:  and  fre- 
quent were  the  instances,  in  which  denying 
himself  and  family  those  comforts  and  indul- 
gences, which  by  many  in  his  rank  are  thought 


Iiad  A8»iiite<l  young;  pentnitit  of 
tbe  nllage  to   begin   the  world   Htid  ««l»b]Uh 


tlicaiWclTM  in  eome 
vig  after  the  manne 
aeted  ]Riideiitl)-, 
day,  yet  in  one  scne 
oellent  [vovisioti 
his  mind  with  V 


occupation.  8peak- 
lie  world,  he  bad  not 
not  foreseen  the  efil 

liad  oiude  a  most  ex- 
it, for  he  had  stored 
{bt«  and  good  priac> 


pies,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  meet  with 
composure,  those  trials  which  would  bave  been 
overwhelming  to  most  minds.  It  cost  him 
indeed  a  great  effort  to  preserve  his  composure, 
when  preparing  to  quit  his  house.  He  saw 
the  cyee  of  his  children  filled  nith  tears,  and 
he  refrained  from  speaking  to  them,  because 
he  knew  that  words  would  give  an  impulse  to 
tlieir  tears,  betraying  the  sorrow,  which  they 
wished  to  liide. 

It  WHS  absolutely  necessarj'  however  that 
some  conversatiou  should  be  had,  as  touching 
the  arrangements  for  their  dejiartnre,  therefore 
the  day  after  the  Sabbath,  as  soon  as  (hey  had 
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fimalied  tbdr   braJdast,  Ferdiiiaiid  Faidilal 
aid  to  his  wife  and  daiigbterg»  ^^  Now  we  luiTa 
more  need  of  cheerf iiliiesB  than  ever  we  have 
had  in  the  whole  eoiine  of  our  lives.     Troable 
is  eome  upon  us,  and  if  we  be  wiMi,  we  shall 
not  increase  our  troubles  by  a  vain  repining; 
I  know  very  well  that,  idien  affliction  vidts  a 
fiuDily,  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  one  weep* 
inff  for  another,  and  lamenting,  the  diild  lor 
the  parent,  the  parent  tor  the  child,  the  hus- 
band for  the  wife,  the  wife  for  the  husband, 
and  none  for  self  alone.    But  on  the  present 
occasion  I  beseech  you  to  be  so  far  selfish  as 
that  if  ye  must  weep,  it  shall  be  only  for  your- 
selves.    Weep  not  for  me.     And  let  us  bestir 
ourselves  with  as  much  activity  as  may  be,  for 
we  have  much  to  do ;  we  must  dismantle  our 
dwelling  and  leave  it  free  for  our  successors." 

Then  seeing  that  sorrowful  looks  were  still 
about  and  around  him,  notwithstanding  the 
cheerfulness  and  ^ee  with  which  he  spoke,  he 
changed  his  manner  and  said  in  more  serious 
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tones  and  witb  graver  looks,  *'  Desr  oompa- 
uionB  of  my  journey,  how  often  have  we  blea^ 
ed  God  b^tlior  for  the  mercies  which  he  hath 
bestowed  upon  us !  We  have  sat  down  to  our 
daily  food  pnusing  our  Maker  for  his  bounty, 
we  have  risen  up  from  taUe,  thalikAil  for  the 
meat  wherewith  he  hath  fed  us,  and  have  we 
not  reason  now  to  pruse  him  ?  Look  baek) 
dear  children,  to  your  earliest  days,  and  what 
do  you  recollect  but  God's  mercies  bestowed 
on  you  through  the  whole  course  of  your  Uvea, 
iiio  vtm  not  thaukful  for  tlicm?     And  if  tliank- 
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eseh  one  aceording  to  his  ability,  some  freewill 
offerijig  or  other  in  Tarious  shapes  and  under 
various  pretexts,  so  that  they  might  not,  as 
they  said,  hurt  their  benefactor's  feelings.  He 
was  sensible  of  their  kindness  and  bore  himself 
cheerfully  towards  them.  It  was  pleasant  to 
hear  the  pretty  apologies  which  they  made  for 
preanming,  as  they  would  fain  describe  it,  to 
take  such  a  liberty,  and  he  heard  their  apolo- 
pea  and  replied  to  them  in  accents  and  ex« 
pressions  of  liveliness. 

By  the  many  presents  which  they  received 
from  their  neighbours,  and  by  the  sale  of  those 
articles  of  convenience  or  clcgaiice  with  which 
they  were  under  the  necessity  of  parting,  they 
found  themselves  at  length  in  possession  of  the 
means  of  maintenance  for  some  time  to  come, 
whereby  they  might  be  enabled  to  look  around 
them  for  some  settled  and  r^ular  occupation 
and  means  of  future  subsistence ;  and  with  this 
provision,  Ferdinand  Faithful  and  his  family 
took  their  departure  from  Emmerton  and  pro- 
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ceeded  to  London,  tlie  great  atj  wbere  til 
things  rank  do  grow,  wbere  wealth  and  poverty 
meet  together,  where  tum  boldly  shows  its  tw- 
bluBhing  front,  where  the  hand  of  the  diligant 
mdEcUi  rk^,  wbere  profunon  iqiresids  alnroad 
its  ill-gotten  gaina,  in  a  w(»d,  where  all  the 
intennty  of  life  aod  bong  exists  in  hs  greatest 
abundance^ 

To  this  city  did  Ferdinand  Faithful  betiks 
himaelf  with  his  lamily,  for  here  m^fat  hs  turn 
to  best  account  the  talents  wherewith  his  Si 
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intmetedy  but  it  was  somewluit  too  Iftte  in  life 
for  him  now  to  begin  to  leanu  The  medical 
and  legal  professions  demanded  for  their  advan- 
tsgeons  parsnit  a  considerably  longer  time  than 
he  eonld  afford  to  give  to  initiatcny  stody,  and 
the  instruction  of  youth,  for  which  he  was  in- 
deed well  qualified,  was  an  occupation  from 
which  he  was  prohibited  by  the  rigour  of  die 

Hii  first  thought  however  was  to  find  out 
in  the  great  city  some  of  his  earlier  acquaintance, 
who  had  been  the  companions  of  his  youth  and 
partakers  of  his  studies,  thinking  that  among 
them  he  might  find  friends  and  advisers,  who 
would  help  him  on  through  life's  ruggedness 
and  contribute  to  smooth  his  path.  How  melan- 
choly a  task  it  is,  when  life  has  somewhat  passed 
its  meridian,  to  look  for  the  companions  of  our 
youth !  it  is  difficult  to  find  them,  and  still  more 
difficult  to  recc^nise  them  when  found.  Where 
are  they?  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 
What  are  they?   is  a  painful  question.    For 
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several  days  he  sought  in  vain,  but  at  length  he 
discovered  one  and  another  and  another.  lie 
recollected  that  in  their  youth  they  had  been 
warm  in  their  feelings,  ardent  Id  their  friend- 
shipo,  profuse  in  tlieir  protestations;  but  now 
they  had  the  mark  of  the  world  upon  them; 
tliey  liad  been  so  much  in  the  balnt  of  thinking 
of  themselves,  tliat  they  had  ceased  to  think  of 
others.  After  some  explanation  and  reference 
to  the  past,  they  did  rect^ise  him,  and  they 
gave  him  a  momentary  smile  of  recognititnt 
but  it  was  cold  and  brief,  like  the  suu-liglit  of 
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was,  that  indiTiduals  living,  as  these  appeared 
to  be,  in  good  repute  and  style,  even  as  their 
fathers  had  before  them,  and  some  of  them  in- 
deed in  the  semblance  of  greater  wealth,  should 
be  suffering  under  privations  or  difficulties  in 
consequence  of  the  hardness  of  the  times. 
While  he  had  resided  at  Emmerton  he  liad 
heard  and  seen  much  of  the  wickedncM  of  the 
times,  which  he  supposed  was  partly  owing  to 
the  greater  indulgences  which  men  allowed 
themselves,  in  consequence  of  increase  of  wealth, 
but  it  was  in  London,  amidst  the  manifestation 
of  much  greater  wealth,  that  he  learned  the 
badness  of  the  times,  and  the  difficulty  which 
people  had  in  procuring  for  themselves  the 
means  of  support. 

His  request,  however,  to  his  friends  was  not 
for  pecuniary  assistance,  but  for  advice  and  di- 
rection as  to  the  matter  of  profession  or  occu- 
pation. On  that  topic  too  they  were  full  of 
lamentation,  saying  that  there  was  no  prospect 
or  opening.     Every  profession,  they  said,  wiw 
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now  BO  overstocked  tbat  it  waa  impoanUe  for 
anyone  to  get  a  livelihood,  except  by  maam 
of  ]iatronage  or  great  good  luck.  Bat  Fodi- 
nand  Faithful  knew  not  where  to  kmk  for 
patronage,  and  was  not  much  inclined  to  bdiev» 
in  luck.  His  friends  howevw  were  unanimoiia 
in  blaming  him  for  euSering  hi§  Bcrujdes  to  get 
the  mastery  over  him  and  to  drive  him  from  bis 
living.  Thus  ever  it  is  with  the  seliisfaneH  of 
worldly  men;  when  thdr  neighbours  foil  into 
trouble,  tbry  will  stand  by  blaming  and  lfr> 
memiiigtln-ir  inishaii  bill  not  aBsialing  them 
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•eale,  the  ap^ication  of  the  term  therefore  to  a 
religious  sentiment  or  principle  is  a  manifesta- 
ticm  how  little  store  men  do  set  on  religion  in 
general.  Thus  indeed  did  Ferdinand  Faithful 
himself  regard  the  use  of  the  word,  for  when 
his  friends  lamented  that  he  would  let  his 
scruples  so  for  influence  htm  as  to  lead  him  to 
throw  away  his  bread,  he  replied,  ^  I  pray  you 
call  them  not  scruples,  they  were  indeed  weighty 
thoughts  and  deep  considerations*  Is  it  a  little 
matter  that  I  should  conform  to  superstitions 
which  my  soul  abhorreth,  and  that  I  should 
offer  strange  fire  upon  the  altar  of  my  God  ? — 
Am  I  to  set  the  bread  which  perisheth  in  com- 
petition with  that  bread  of  life  which  cometh 
down  from  heaven  ?  You  do  me  great  wrong 
when  you  speak  of  my  being  moved  by  scruples 
from  the  position  of  usefulness,  for  so  you  in- 
unuate  that  I  am  of  a  captious  spirit,  and  eager 
to  find  objections  and  difiiculties.  Much  rather 
would  I  pursue  the  course  of  conciliation,  and 
the  things  which  make  for  peace." 
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Returning  lie  related  the  reception  which  he 
liad  mot  tritli  from  hiB  friends  and  expressed  his 
Borrow  ^id  concern  for  them,  that  they  should 
feel  inconvenience  from  the  hardness  of  the 
times,  and  almost  would  he  have  been  ready  to 
offer  them  assistance  according  to  his  then 
limited  mcanB,  but  Mrs.  Faitliful  thought  that 
such  help  was  not  needed  by  tliem. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


In  books  of  romance  we  often  read  of  per- 
sons going  forth  to  seek  their  fortunes,  but  we 
generally  find  in  the  course  of  the  narrative 
that  they  have  been  seeking  misfortunes,  seeing 
that  they  undergo  many  hard  adventures,  and 
arc  brought  into  divers  troubles;  some  such  seek- 
ing of  his  fortune  was  now  likely  to  be  the  lot 
of  Ferdinand  Faithful.  In  the  simplicity  of 
his  heart  he  thought  he  had  nought  else  to  do 
than  to  change  his  profession,  and  follow  with 
ordinary  diligence  a  new  pursuit,  and  that  then 
life  would  be  nearly  as  it  had  been ;  and  as  he 
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bad  brought  with  him  from  Emmerhm  the 
means  of  present  maintenance,  he  was  not  in 
nny  great  haste  to  determine  wliat  should  be 
his  new  pursuit. 

While  he  was  thus  in  uncertunty  and  m»- 
peuse,  their  came  unto  him  certain  individuals 
of  the  mercantile  profession,  who  having  heard 
of  his  arrival  in  London,  and  having  been  in- 
formed of  the  high  repute  in  which  he  had  lived 
at  Emmerton,  besought  liioi  to  asrast  them  with 
bis  services,  in  forming  a  church  independent 
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itKHn  which  had  been  used  as  a  warehousey 
and  which  for  aught  the  pablic  knew  was  used 
80  still,  was  fitted  up  as  a  church  or  chapel, 
tnd  a  meeting  was  held  in  it,  and  rules  and  re- 
gulations were  drawn  up  by  Ferdinand  Faithful 
and  his  new  friends,  for  the  constitution  and 
fiMrmation  of  an  independent  church.  Several 
of  the  merchants  who  were  engaged  in  this 
afiair  were  men  of  high  repute  in  the  world, 
opulent  and  of  great  integrity :  so  that  although 
the  secret  did  in  some  measure  transpire,  yet  it 
was  overlooked  for  some  time.  At  last,  how- 
ever, it  was  publicly  taken  notice  of,  and  the 
hand  of  persecution  was  raised  against  Ferdi* 
nand  Faithful  and  his  little  flock. 

The  circumstances  of  the  detection  and  pro- 
secution were  so  singular,  that  they  may  with 
propriety  be  related  at  full  length,  together  with 
all  the  particulars,  as  exhibiting  how  strangely 
events  in  the  course  of  life  are  connected  one 
with  another,  and  how  much  our  destiny  is 
ruled  by  what  we  in  our  blindness  are  pleased 
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to  denominate  accidents.  Little  did  Ferdioaod 
Faithful  and  his  family  itn^ne  that,  when 
they  reecued  Henry  St.  John  from  perieUing  by 
the  tvatere  of  the  Derweut,  they  were  preparing 
the  means  by  which  they  should  be  bron^t 
into  the  depths  of  sorrow  and  pereecutioD,  yet 
BO  it  was,  as  sltall  now  be  told.  The  warebome 
or  room  of  meeting  at  which  Ferdinand  Faitb- 
ful  officiated,  in  a  narrow  street  leading  out  of 
Cheapside  towards  the  river,  and  the  place 
where  he  and  his  family  lodged,  was  in  the 
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his  conscienee  confinnm  as  a  layman,  when  he 
could  not  officiate  as  a  clergyman,  being  able^ 
as  ahearer,  to  pass  over  that  part  of  the  servioe 
which  was  not  consistent  with  his  views  and 
principles. 

It  has  been  already  related,  that  Henry  St* 
John  after  having  declared  his  love  for  Annci 
Faithful,  took  his  departure  from  Emmerton 
and  went  up  to  London,  where  he  had  great 
hopes  of  bdng  able  to  make  some  provision  for 
himself  by  means  of  his  interest  at  court* 
There  happened  however  at  that  time  to  be  far 
too  many  expectants  of  court  favour,  so  that  if 
Charles  Stuart  had  been  ever  so  greatly  inclined 
to  reward  them  all,  it  would  have  been  abso- 
lutely out  of  his  power  so  to  do,  and  therefore 
because  he  could  not  gratify  all,  it  seemed  as 
though  he  neglected  all,  many  of  course  where 
the  complaints  of  the  king's  ingratitude  and 
neglect.  Nothing  indeed  but  their  hatred  of 
the  roundheads,  could  have  kept  the  cavaliers 
so  attached  to  the  kiug.     Henry  St.  John,  as  a 
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youn^  man,  had  all  &«  Banpaine  ferroar  of 
hope  which  so  peculiarly  belongs  to  youth,  and 
be  snj^Kiaed  that  he  bad  nothing  more  to  do 
than  to  introduce  himself  at  court  u  the  ami  of 
Colonel  St.  John,  who  had  lost  his  life  in  tba 
cause  of  royalty,  in  order  to  be  in  a  pooticHi  to 
asHn  any  favour  or  pbtce,  vbich  the  court  had 
the  power  to  bestow.  Bat  wheu  he  came  np  to 
London,  he  found  so  many  persons  in  a  dtoap 
titm  umilar  to  his  own,  and  with  claims  equally 
strong,  that  the  strength  of  his  hope  b^ui  won 
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nmk  in  societj  wUdi  Imt  ^i 

is  true  indeed  that  be  fingot  all  A^ 

goffered  ImnMlf  to  be  led  into  dbe 

Us  attachment  to  her,  yet 

becxenaed  when  it  ia  eoiMiderad»  tfbai  he  ma 

then  ao  migfatily  aangimie^  and  aa  afpRsdjr 

confident  of  aneeeaa  ateoort,  that  he 

bk  bopea  in  the  l%fat  of  ceitainty  and 


But  when  ooming  to  London  and 
bis  designs  be  found  that  tbej  were  not  crown- 
ed with  success,  which  he  bad  anticipated,  he 
felt  grieved  that  he  bad  ao  fin*  dBatnrbcd  the 
mind  of  the  yoong  lady,  as  to  bare  decfaned  Us 
passion  for  her.     This  tbongbt  preyed  upon  his 
spirits  and  distressed  him.    Loreia  aie  strange 
bongs,  regarding  the  world  and  that  which  U 
therein,  with  most  pecoliar  and  wngolar  ticwb. 
They  see  everything  exaggerated  or  £niinisbed 
to  a  very  great  degree ;  they  raise  some  cAjjectii 
and  thoughts  into  an  undue  importance,  and 
sink  others  into  an  unmerited  contempt  and 


ii 
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neglect  Some  miads  indeed  &r^  by  the  Btrange 
influences  of  love^  so  onbinged  and  utueHledt 
that  they  lose  all  diBcourse  of  reason,  most  do 
for  a  time,  and  a  few  for  ever.  There  is  also  a 
great  mistake  into  which  they  run,  suppoaing 
themBelvcB  to  be  superbly  and  magnanimonaly 
diunterested  at  the  very  time  when  tbey  an 
most'Selfish,  but  the  very  self-deception  is  bo> 
nourable  to  the  individual,  because  it  shows 
him  to  be  desirous  and  ambitious  ofgeaeronty. 
The  natural  disposition  of  St.  John  waa  that  of 
,  and  it  grievt'd  him  eorcly  that  he 


pured  nthcr  to  reagn  iSm  Ernf^ 
▼iolenee  to  bis  eanmatnem.  Vow  mm  he 
most  ardently  attednd  to  Asm  VrnAM 
a  nnoere  and  deep  affisctioB,  fce  thaigfct  li^fcly 
of  aU  eonneeted  with  lier,  and  dU  adnre  dbe 
integiitj  and  conecifnrinniiM  of  FcrfiaaBd 
Faithfiil,  and  £d  farAwith  RMlre,  tkiit  if  he 
€oiild  not  for  want  of  a  aoitable  otehfiAaMHl 
<^Eerh]8  hand  to  the  jomg  kdy^hewonld 
wording  to  his  abilitjaaast  the  hmStr^ 
posing  himself  between  them  and  vtter 
titation. 

For  this  purpose,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that 
the  good  man  had  resigned  his  firing,  he 
hastened  down  to  Emmerton  to  offer  his 
friendly  aid.  Bat  he  was  too  kte,  for  the 
fimiily  had  left  the  Tillage  before  he  arrired. 
He  therefore  returned  to  London  and  eo- 
deavom'ed  to  find  out  their  rendenoe,  bat  for 
a  long  while  his  search  was  in  vain.  At  length 
and  as  it  were  by  accident,  he  enooontered 
in    St    Paul's    churchyard,    Anne     Faithful 

TOL.  II.  c 
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Mid  b«r  eiatcr  Marjr,  wlio  were  prococdiag 
towards  tlie  place  at  wliich  tlitur  fatber  ofB- 
cialcd.     Ferditiaud   F  '  kful   had  gone  rouud 


HDotlier  way  tugctli 
tlieir  plan,  in  orde 
»ide  tliemRches  int 
meeting   there    wa 


Lh  his  wife — for  it  was 
oid  obaervatioH,  to  di- 
irate  jiarticiii.  At  llda 
:h    BiirpriBe   and    dwp 


coriccni;  for  Henry  &  John  did  insiiit  upon 
joining  company  with  them,  and  he  weaM 
make  many  enquirius,  all  which  they  were  de- 
BirouB  of  evading,  for  they  thought  that  there 
was  increase  of  danger  from  every  addition  to 
the  number  of  tho8C  who  were  acquainted  with 
their  place  of  meeting. 

At  this  reluctance  to  answer  enquiries  con- 
ocniing  their  family,  their  abode  and  their 
prospects,  it  struck  St.  John  that,  with  the 
pride  natural  to  humanity,  they  were  unwilling 
that  one,  who  had  seen  them  in  prosperity  and 
in  good  estate,  should  visit  them  in  humiliation 
and  confined  circnmslanecB.  But  as  hi^  object 
in  seeking  thcin  wun,    in  a  great  measure,  that 
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he  migiit  be  enabled  to  add  to  their  comforts 
and  to  protect  them  from  want,  he  w&a  the 
more  importunate,  nor  would  he  consent  to  any 
other  alternatire,  than  that  they  should  inform 
him  of  ttie  place  of  their  abode,  or  that  they 
should  suffer  liim  to  Bcoom{>any  them  at  that 
time.  Being  thus  situated,  and  there  being  on 
the  part  of  Anne  Faitliful  a  \viBh  to  see  him 
agun,  they  informed  liim  of  their  residence.  It 
has  been  said,  that  a  great  city  is  a  place  of 
concealment,  and  so  it  may  be  for  tliose  whom 
nobody  seeks,  but  there  is  no  place  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  where  curiosity  and  a  keen  enquiry 
may  not  penetrate. 

When  the  family  returned  to  their  home  in 
the  evening  of  the  flay  afler  the  duties  of  the 
Sabbath  were  over,  tlie  daughters  informed 
tbeir  parents  of  the  accident  of  their  meeting 
with  St.  John  ;  and  it  was  witli  great  grief  that 
Ferdinand  Failliful  beard  it.  "  Alas,"  said  the 
good  man,  "  I  fear  that  persecution  is  abroad 
and  that  we  must  be  its  victims.  If  it  must  be 
c  2 
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aO  I  tnut  that  we  sliall  nut  disgrace  our  pr9> 
femaaa,  but  Hscct  whatever  may  befall  as,  in 

the  spirit  of  meekner i  integrity  of  heart." 

"But  xvliy  speak  eo,  my  dear  father?" 

wd  Anne  Faitlifi  )u  are    not   gencrBUif 

wont  to  look  de  on  life  and  iu  vvcntft. 

You  do  not  disti  nry  Ht.  John,  or  tm^ 

peot  that  ho  will  b  g.     He  knows  not  of 

our  meetings  for  religious  worship,  and  as  he  it 
a  conformist  he  will  not  enquire  or  even  sus- 
]>ect  thein.  And  think  you  if  lie  did  know,  he 
would  act  treaciicrously  towards  ue  ?" 

Now  seeing  the  wannth  with  which  Anne 
fipokc  concerning  St.  John,  Ferdinand  Faitli- 
fut  knew  that  her  affections  were  still  engaged 
to  him  as  firmly  as  ever,  and  knowing  how 
mud)  evil  had  arisen  in  the  world  from  ill-ae- 
sorted  unions  and  niiKpl;iced  attachments,  lie 
was  grieved  for  his  child  and' fur  the  sorrow 
tliat  was  probably  about  to  Ik:  her  lot.  Some 
parenU  there  arc,  wire,  when  thiy  sec  that  their 
children  arc  Hboiit  lu  li>nji  iin  iiijiuliciuus  uniuu. 
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Or  to  commence  an  attachment,  that  may  ter- 
minate in  sorrow  and  in  great  distress,  inter- 
pose theiv  authority  with  a  harsh  severity,  and 
inflict  a  real  sorrow  in  order  to  save  them  from 
a  possible  one.  But  this  was  not  the  case  with 
Ferdinand  Faithful,  for  he  carried  himself  to- 
wards his  children  with  all  the  affectionate 
sympathy  of  a  friend,  having  in  view  their  wel- 
fiire,  and  not  regulated  by  mere  caprice.  He 
therefore  replying  to  his  daughter,  said,  <<  Dear 
child,  I  love  the  candour  of  your  diisposition, 
I  approve  the  generosity  which  would  riot  be 
distrustful.  Yet  I  must  needs  lament  the  mis- 
fortune of  your  attachment  to  this  young  cava- 
lier. He  moves  altogether  in  a  different  sphere 
from  ours;  he  has  no  sympathy  with  those 
things  that  most  concern  us ;  and  perhaps 
while  you  may  be  imagining  that  you  are  bring- 
ing him  to  a  sense  of  religion,  he  may  be  with- 
drawing you  from  the  stedfastness  of  your  faith. 
But  now  perhaps  that  we  are  fallen  low  in  the 
wcn*ld  and  must  hide  our  heads  in  the  dust  of 
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obacurity,  he  may  not  press  )iia  suit,  but  eeek 
in  hu  own  society  and  amoug'  his  «jiials,  8  more 
fitting    companio  not    tberefore  greatly 

nirpriBed  or  grie^  this  elioulJ  be  the  enil 

of  your  first  lov. 

Upon  hearii  me  Faithful  took  her 

lather's  hand,  t  ig  in  his  face  mtli  B 

cheerful  countc  id  in  a  tone  of  greftt 

firmness  and  resolution,  "  Father,  bear  me.  Ill 
bcHtowed  indeed  had  been  your  kind  instrnc- 
tions,  and  vain  the  excellent  example  you  have 
set  me,  had  I  not  learned  from  tlicm  to  prefer 
reli^ous  principle  and  a  sweet  peace  of  mind, 
before  all  that  this  world  has  to  offer  mo.  True 
it  is,  I  do  love  Henry  St.  John,  and  if  there  be 
truth  in  man  he  loves  me.  But  I  could  not  for 
a  moment  longer  regard  him  witli  afTcclion,  if 
I  thought  that  it  could  ever  be  in  his  heart  to 
detach  my  love  from  you,  or  to  withdraw  my 
spirit  from  the  purity  and  integrity  of  religious 
faith.  I  know  not  for  what  jmrposo  ho  now 
seeks  us  out,  surely  it  cannot  be  for  evil ;  and 
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if  fer  any  end  of  Idndnem,  we  may  not  harshly 
despise  his  proffered  services.  Fw  myself  I 
will  say,  that  I  will  never  detach  myself  from 
aiy  )iome,  and  from  sympathy  with  your  adver- 
aty,  while  that  adversity  endures." 

Then  Ferdinand  Faithf id  kissed  fak  daogfater 
and  sud,  ^*  I  distrust  you  not,  my  dear  child, 
yet  it  were  well  that  you  should  distrust  your- 
self lest  having  too  great  confidence  in  your  own 
TOselnlion,  you  find  your  strength  to  be  but 


M 


There  was  in  the  mind  of  Ferdinand  Faitl^ful 
a  doubt,  to  say  the  least,  of  the  cavalier  party. 
He  r^arded  them  as  being  altogether  unin- 
fluenced by  any  religious  principle,  and  as  being 
merely  men  of  the  world.  So  strong  indeed 
was  this  prejudice  in  his  inind,  that  he  could 
me  io  th^  coqduct  or  demeanour  of  Henry  St 
John  anything  that  might  make  him  think  less 
harshly  of  them.  But  even  in  prejudice  itself, 
when  the  basis  of  it  is  a  sense  of  duty  and  reli- 
gion, there  is  something  respectable.     We  all 
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bave  our  prejudicee,  more  or  le«e,  HcDiy  St. 
John  was  not  without  them,  atid  had  it  not 
been  for  the  beauty  i~~^  grscefulneBs  of  Anne 


Futbful,  he  might 
wise  of  the  family  oi 
moroee  and  sour  1 
cttlumniatiiig  tho 


have  thought  othcr- 
rdinand  Faithful,  than 
hating,  despising  and 
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CHAPTER  IIL 


Early  on  the  following  day,  Henry  St. 
John  paid  a  visit  to  the  ejected  minister. 
Ferdinand  Faithful,  who  lacked  nothing  of 
the  courtesy  which  belongs  to  the  character, 
and  marks  the  demeanour,  of  a  gentleman, 
received  him  with  attention,  and  spoke  to 
him  in  the  accents  of  a  cheerful  kindness. 
The  personal  appearance  of  St.  John  at  this 
time  was,  as  I  have  been  told,  enough  to  pre* 
possess  any  one  in  his  favour.  He  was  tall 
of  stature  and  of  most  graceful  carriage,  his 
complexion  would  have  been  fair,  but  that  his 

c  5 


love  of  field  sports  had  kept  him  much  in  the 
open  air  and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
westher,  there  was  a  rful  Emlle  playing  on 

hu  features   which  'ver  gave  indications 

also    of   thoughtfu  liis   voice   was   clear, 

maaly,  and  music  iie  long  hair  hung  in 

ringlets  upon  h  i,  and  im  general  cor- 

diality of  address  was  tridy  pleasing. 

When  we  have  changed  our  place  of  residenct^ 
especially  if  under  circumstances  of  a  peculiarly 
interesting  nature,  the  visit  of  one  whom  we 
have  been  acquainted  with  in  our  late  abode,  is 
apt  to  lill  tlie  mind  with  emotion,  and  the  emo- 
tion, with  which  the  past  is  regarded,  is  in  all 
virtuouB  minder,  one  more  of  pleasure  than  pain. 
St.  John,  having  discovered  tlic  abotle  of  the 
family  of  the  Faithfuls,  and  coming  to  them 
with  purposes  of  benevolence  and  wilh  a  spirit 
of  pure  affection,  was  cheerful  and  well  pleased, 
and  his  look  of  cheerftilness  did  meet  with  in- 
stant sympathy,  nnd  for  a  moment  the  Puritans 
seemed  to  forget  that  he  was  a  ea\alicr.     The 
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fini  salatatHMis  haying  pasMd,  he  mi  down,  and 
then  Ferdinand  Faithful  chaining  his  look  to 
an  aspect  of  greater  gravity,  said,  ^  Great  has 
been  the  alteration  with  ns,  Master  St.  John, 
once  you  saw  us  last  at  Emmerton." 

^*  But  there  has  been  no  alteration,''  an* 
swered  St.  John,  *^  in  the  sentiments  €(£  gra- 
titude and  respect  with  which  I  haye  always 
regarded  you  and  your  fiunily.  I  would 
willingly  forget  all  the  rest  of  the  past,  pro- 
vided I  might  keep  more  vividly  in  my 
mind,  the  pleasant  days  that  I  have  spent  at 
Emmerton." 

**  Truly,"  replied  Ferdinand  Faithful,  **  you 
might  have  enjoyed  yourself  at  the  park  and 
mansion  of  Sir  Thomas  Merrivale,  and  I  am 
sorry  that  we  should  have  been,  in  any  mei^ 
sure,  the  cause  of  dividing  your  friendship 
from  him.'' 

^^  And  should  not  I  be  more  grieved,"  re- 
plied Henry  St  John,  <<  that  I  have  been  the 
means  of  rousing  against  you  the  hostility  of  him 
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who  might  hare  been  a  powerful  friend,  aod 
who  may  he  a  lutter  and  injurioua  enemy  i^ 
Nay,  nay,  my  good  friend,  the  pleasant  i»> 
oollectioDs  of  EmmerUiQ  are  not  those  which 
concern  the  park  and  mansion,  but  those 
which  have  respect  to  the  Ticarage." 

Hereat  the  father  of  Anne  Faithfbl  lodced 
graver  Btill,  and  heaving  a  sigh  be  directed  bk 
looks  to  his  younger  daughter,  who  hdd  down 
her  head,  blushing  with  a  deep  confumoo. 
Henry  Sl  John  observing  and  rightly  under* 
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ny  Iieart  to  her  and  to  those  also  to  whom  she 
gires  hers.  I  did  once  hope,  that  for  the  good 
services  which  my  &ther  had  rendered  the 
erown^  I  might  have  obtained  the  means  of 
{dacing  my  sweet  friend  in  a  station  worthy  of 
her  virtues  and  her  imderstanding.  In  that 
liowever  I  am  for  the  present  disappointed  2 
yet  I  am  not  without  means  whereby  I  may 
assist  you,  and  I  am  come  now  to  proffer  that 
sssistance,  and  it  must  not  be  refused." 

The  free,  candid,  and  manly  manner  in 
which  Henry  St  John  did  speak,  could  not 
bat  find  its  way  to  the  heart  of  Ferdinand 
Faithful,  who  being  moved  to  tears  by  the  young 
cavalier's  generosity,  replied,  ^^  Many  thanks  for 
your  kindness,  which  as  yet  however,  we  do  not 
need,  and  I  trust  we  shall  not." 

^<  But  though  you  may  not  need  my  assist- 
ance," said  St  John,  "  yet  I  hope  that  you  will 
not  refuse  me  the  permission  to  visit  you  occa*' 
sionally,  that  I  may  be  at  hand^  if  at  any  time 
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nrcumstanceB  should  arise  in  which  I  can  umi 
you." 

It  woald  have  heen  very  uDgratefol  of  Fa- 
dinand  Faithful,  if  he  had  carried  his  prgudice 
■gainst  the  cavalier  party  ao  far  as  to  have  fxo- 
hibited  the  visits  of  St.  John :  bat  indeed  th« 
good  man's  heart  was  somewhat  softened  to- 
wards the  youth,  for  possessing  mnoh  of  the 
spirit  of  that  charity  which  thinketh  no  evU, 
Ferdinand  was  ready  enough  to  hail  and  offxmm 
symptoms  of  the  purity  of  moral  aenUment  for 
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eonfomust  and  you  a  noneonfiiniiisty  I  alinm 
fisel  my  heart  improYed  by  the  devotioiial  ex* 
presrions  of  a  pure  mind."  Oftentfanea  wovld 
lie  call  to  mind  the  evening  on  whidi  he  had 
been  drawn  from  the  water  at  Emmertoo,  and 
would  dwell  with  great  ddight  on  die  reeoHee- 
tion  of  the  pleasant  mnaie  of  their  erening  hyiBB* 
Pleasant  indeed  was  the  yoiee  of  Anne  Faithfid 
to  him,  and  he  did  often  aeknowledgethat  diero 
was  more  true  munc  in  a  hymn  <^  devotion, 
than  in  those  foolish  and  profane  songs  to  iHiich 
he  had  been  accustomed  among  his  cavalier 
acquaintance. 

As  Henry  St  John  was  so  yery  familiar  with 
the  family  of  Ferdinand  Faithful,  it  was  of 
course  impossible  to  conceal  from  him  long  the 
fact,  that  the  nonconforming  minister  was  in  the 
habit  of  privately  officiating  to  a  society  of  non- 
conformists. And  notwithstanding  all  they 
cotdd  say  to  the  contrary,  he  would  insist  on 
occasionally  accompanying  diem.  Yet  it  must 
be  said  to  his  honour,  so  far  as  such  a  thing  may 
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1>e  rq;arded  as  honourable,  that  he  never  affected 
or  pretended  to  be  converted  to  their  way  of 
thinking,  but  that  be  always  professed  himsdf 
a  conformUl,  only  that  he  received  much  moral 
pleasure  and  some  improvement  from  listeniif 
to  the  diBcouTBe  and  devotions  of  a  truly  {nom 
man,  whatever  might  be  bia  peculiar  o{nmoiM. 
There  is  an  ancient  proverb  which  says,  "A 
pitcher  that  goes  oft  to  the  well  may  come  home 
broke  at  the  last."  So  did  it  happen  with  Fer> 
dinand  Faithful  and  his  small  flock  of  e 
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eren  himself;  and  truly  it  mmjbe  nidy  that  ibr 
tlie  purpose  of  raking  maaej  be  often  did  rob 
himself^  for  he  obtained  it  on  aodi  ditadTanta- 
geoos  terms  and  with  such  an  ntter  ^noranee 
of  the  state  of  bis  affiiirs,  that  be  was  comi- 
pletely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jew,  and  wlule  be 
fimcied  himself  to  be  a  gentleman  of  great 
estate,  be  did  not  possess  a  angle  acre  of  land 
which  was  not  in  the  power  of  Samuel  Bien- 
doza.  Going  late  on  a  Saturday  night  to  this 
man's  house  in  order  to  ask  for  money,  which 
had  hitherto  been  forthcoming  with  great  readi- 
ness  and  facility,  he  was  astonished  to  hear  the 
Jew  say,  ^^  Ah,  Master,  where  is  the  money  to 
come  from  ?  Do  you  think  I  dig  it  out  of  the 
earth  like  dirt  or  draw  it  down  from  the  clouds 
like  rain  ?" 

"  Why  truly,"  answered  Sir  Thomas,  "  I 
eare  not  where  you  get  it  from  so  long  as  you 
let  me  have  it.  I  suppose  you  get  it  from  your 
customers,  as  all  other  folk  do" 
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'*  I  get  it  for  iny  cuotomers,"  said  MendoH) 
"  but  very  little  from  them.  Since  you  cava- 
liers have  returned,  you  hxve  robbed  me  of  all 
my  money.  Oh  you  positively  have  no  eon' 
sciences" 

"  Od's  my  life,"  exclaimed  tbe  knight,  **  but 
I  do  not  understand  tliis  talk.  Mean  yeq 
to  say  that  you  will  not  let  me  hav«  any,  or 
want  you  a  more  extortjonatti  premium  tliaii 
ever  ?" 

"  O  lack  a  day,"  replied  the  Jew,"  who  tm 
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**  Why,  man,**  said  Sir  Thomas,  <<  what  other 
Mcnrity  would  you  have  than  that? '' 

*<  That,"  replied  the  Jew,  <*  is  already  bur« 
dened  as  much  as  it  will  bear/' 

At  hearing  this  he  flew  out  into  one  of  his 
fits  of  imgovemable  rage,  accusing  his  fiiend 
of  all  manner  of  dishonesty,  and  threatening 
unspeakable  vengeance  against  him;  but  the 
'Jew  bore  the  reproaches  with  a  marvellous  pa^ 
tience,  knowing  that  hard  words  break  neither 
bones  nor  bonds;  but  the  more  placidly  and 
patiently  the  money-lender  deported  himself, 
the  more  furious  was  the  disappointed  cavalier ; 
so  that  at  the  last  he  wrought  himself  into  so 
great  a  fit  of  anger,  that  he  was  as  one  demented ; 
and  the  Jew  thought  it  not  right  to  suffer  him 
to  depart  in  that  mood;  for  an  instance  had  oc- 
curred, some  two  years  before  that  time,  of  a 
gentleman  of  fair  estate  coming  forth  from  the 
house  of  Samuel  Mendoza  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, and  proceeding  forthwith  to  the 
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liver  Tbanu«,  irhov  in  a  passion  of  tlespur  be 
thmw-  himself  into  the  vxter  and  pertsfaed. 
Samuel  ihere-fore  having  this  event  in  recolleo 
tion.  which  indrcd  had  somewhat  impaired  hja 
repatadioD,  was  fi-arful  of  a  repetition  of  such  a 
catastropbi-,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  Sir 
Thomas  Kl^rrivalc  lo  tairv  awhile  till  the  fer- 
vour of  his  wralh  had  alwled.  Suoli  was  the 
eoostilulional  and  habitual  carelesmeas  of  the 
cavalier,  that,  when  he  sat  down  in  the  Jew's 
hoiisf  and  dnink  nine,  ivhicli  had  heen  brought 
for  his  refreshment,  he  presently  ferret  hia 
troultles  and  tliouglit  no  more  alwut  money  or 
estate,  but  drank  deeply  of  the  wine,  praising 
the  goodness  of  its  flavonr,  and  lainicliing  forth 
over  bis  cups  into  idl  tliat  cvtravagancc  of  talk, 
which  is  GO  much  the  liabit  of  pcnwns  of  that 
description. 

*'Come,  Sir  Jew,"  said  he,  "since  you  will 
give  me  no  money,  I  will  liavc  your  wine,  which 
is  truly  excellent.     I  liuve  drunk  wine  out  of  a 
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cop  of  gold  in  the  king's  presence,  oat  of  a  cap 
which  one  of  my  ancestors  did  present  to  King 
Harry  the  Eighth." 

So  did  he  boastingly  talk  to  Samuel  Men- 
doza,  but  not  by  all  Us  talk  and  penuasion 
could  he  induce  the  Jew  to  partake  ¥riith  him 
beyond  a  small  cup  or  two,  for  he  knew  that 
when  wine  lodgeth  in  the  head  it  dido^eCh 
wisdom.  Thus  did  he  sit  drinkii^,  and  talk* 
mg  braggadoda  all  night,  for  drink  eonyerted 
for  him  night  into  day  and  day  into  night. 
It  was  not  till  daylight  on  Sunday  morning 
that  he  departed  from  the  Jew's  house.  And 
as  he  was  staggering  along  the  street  he  espied 
Henry  St.  John  at  a  little  distance  who  was  go- 
ing to  the  place  where  Ferdinand  Fmthful  was 
used  to  officiate. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  the  knight  had 
seen  St.  John  since  the  time  that  he  had  de- 
parted from  Emmerton,  and  he  marvelled  much 
what  he  could  be  seeking  in  that  noghbourhood. 
Knowing  that  divers  persons  of  mcNiey  lending 
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Qotorioty  dwelt  in  tliat  street.  Sis  I 
posed  that  the  young  man  mi^t  I 
to  one  of  tbcin,  therefore  to  gra^  i 
curiosity, the   kAi  ht  must  needa' 
Presently  lie  saw  him  enter  a  g. 
led  apparently       warehouses,  ai 
turned  not  round  to  oltserve  tba 
near,  tlie  knight  followed  lum  iab, 
him  and  peradvcnlure  to  begin      ^ 
mockery  towards  him.     But  as  t 
walked  ratlicr   nimbly,  Sir  Thoi; 
did  not  overtake  him  till  he  wsa 
the  place  of  meeting,  and  even  tf    ' 
John  did  not  observe  his  piirsuer, 
of  the  door  eeeiiig  the  two   tog> 
that  they  were  of  one  party,  a 
bim   without  ijin-wliun.      Thuj 
cavalier  found  bimsi'lf  in  what 
to  call,  an  illegal  conventicle. 

Great  was  the  consternation' 
Faithful  when  he  «aw  Sir  Thomsi 
the  room,  and  i^reat  was  the  grief  ^ 
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notoriety  dwelt  in  that  street.  Sir  Thomas  su]>* 
posed  tbat  llie  youii^  man  might  be  on  a  viail 
to  one  of  thcin,  thercfi  Ui  gratify  a  foolish 
cimoMty,  the  koiglit  m  needs  watch  liim. 
Presently  lie  saw  him  en  r  a  gateway  which 
led  apparently  to  warehouses,  and  ae  St.  John 
turned  not  round  to  observe  that  any  one  u'as 
near,  the  knifrlit  followed  him  intending  to  greet 
turn  and  peradventure  to  b^n  some  insoleat 
mockery  towards  him.  But  as  the  young  man 
walked  rather  nimbly,  Sir  Thomas  Merrivale 
did  not  overtake  him  till  be  was  just  entering 
the  place  of  meeting,  and  even  then  Henry  St. 
John  did  not  observe  bis  pursuer,  and  tlie  keeper 
of  the  door  seeing  the  two  together  supposed 
that  they  were  of  one  party,  and  so  admitted 
b!m  without  ((ueslion.  Thus  the  intoxicated 
cavalier  found  himself  in  what  he  was  pleaded 
to  enll,  an  illegal  conventicle. 

Great  was  the  consternation  of  Ferdinand 
F^thfut  when  he  saw  Sir  Thomas  Merrii-ale  in 
the  room,  and  t,'reat  was  the  gi'icf  of  Henry  St, 
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Jfthn,  wlicu  hf.  fniind  what  miwliicf  he  hwl  lU^ 
wittingly  occauioiii^tl.  Ni-vi-rlhi-ltMoi  I'lrdmaod 
fwitMAMm^nmA  to  pwfima  tha  aarrice  witb 
U«  mhI  soapMow  if^irU,  aod  Ibough  Umiv 
«■■  Stm  m  Wm  bew^  than  wik9  no  manifartft- 
tiaoa  of  it  m  hia  aa^rtaaaMia.  Sock  ao  oeea- 
yatiea  kawnwaa-tlnbwaa  bjr  no  maana  auitkUa 
fa  Aa  «Hto  «f  Sir  ThomM,  and  ha  praaenUy 
departad.  No  ooa  in  the  place  knew  who  the 
stni^er  waa,  except  the  Faithfuls  and  St. 
John,  and  therefore  tbereatof  the  party  thought 
that  he  waa  smne  acquaintance  of  Henry  St. 
i<Am,  whom  they  knew  to  be  friendly  towards 
them  and  well  disposed.  But  when  the  knight 
was  gone,  Ferdinand  Faithful  8urmie<'d  fur  what 
porpoae  be  waa  gone  and  expected  hu<  speedy 
return;  yet  notwithstanding  this  he  made  no 
improper  or  indecent  htutte  in  perfifmiing  the 
service,  nor  did  his  voice  fulter  or  his  cunfidvnce 
fail  him.  He  took  for  Iiik  lext  tlic  liiiifriiiiKf  of 
Neheraiali,  "Should  such  a  man  :is  1  lli'i- .'" 
And  be  spoke  with  unusual  cniTgy  and  bold- 
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Deas  as  though  a  momentary  fear  bad  given  him 
an  extraordinary  courage.  He  descanted  much 
on  the  great  excellence  of  moral  coorage,  shew- 
ing it  to  he  the  foundation  of  all  the  virtnes; 
and  all  who  heard  him  were  astonished  at  the 
en«^  with  which  he  spoke. 

Very  soon  however  he  had  occaaion  to  gin 
testimony  to  his  own  doctrine  and  to  disi^ay 
the  fortitude  which  he  had  been  inculcating,  for 
before  his  discourse  was  well  concluded,  officers 
came  into  the  place  of  meeting  under  the  guid- 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Forthwith  Ferdinand  Faithful  and  Beverai 
of  his  heaters  were  taken  before  a  magistrate^ 
and  unfortunately  Henry  St.  John  himself  was 
of  the  number,  or  it  might  have  been  in  his 
power  to  befriend  them.  Heavy  fines  were  ao 
cordingly  levied,  which  were  presently  paid  by 
St.  John  and  others ;  and  an  intimation  was 
given  that  the  next  time  any  of  the  party  were 
caught  offending  in  like  manner  it  would  go 
hard  with  them.  Yet  notwithstanding  this,  the 
zeal  of  Ferdinand  Faithful  abated  not ;  but  he 
rather  felt  himself  under  a  sacred  engagement 

VOL.    II.  D 
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to  bold  aa  hk  way  in  spite  of  oppootion  or  even 
of  persecution.  How  many  persons  have  Kir- 
prised  the  world,  and  have  eren  asttHiiahed 
themselves  by  the  heroic  efforts  o(  which  tbey 
have  been  rendered  capable  by  means  tif  the 
gradual  influence  of  circumstances  over  their 
minds !  A  man  so  meek  and  mOd  as  Ferdiund 
Futhfiil,  and  withal  bo  apparently  timid,  seem- 
ed little  fit  to  encounter  the  rude  buffietings  vf 
a  cruel  world.  It  might  have  been  suppoaed 
that,  at  the  very  first  Weane  of  oppontioa,  he 
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Ferdinand  Faithful  haTing  becB  once  brooglit 
before  the  magistrate  on  a  charge  of  affidatiiig 
at  an  unlawful  oonventicle,  was  now  made  a 
nark  for  sjnes  and  infmners  in  generaL  Th^ 
naturally  supposed  it  was  on  a  piinci]de  <rf  dutjT) 
tf«st  he  first  transgressed  the  law,  and  thenefocs 
thejr  looked  £nr  still  further  transgresaion  in 
which  they  might  found  their  accusations,  and 
firom  which  they  might  derive  their  imhelgr 
gpdns.  For  there  were  many  persons  at  that 
time,  of  most  profligate  and  abandoned  lives, 
who  furnished  themselves  with  means  of  dissi- 
pation and  extravagance,  by  informations  against 
those  pious  men  who  transgressed  the  new  laws 
relating  to  religion,  having  greater  regard  for 
the  laws  of  God,  than  for  the  laws  of  man. 
Being  watched  by  the  informers,  he  was  soon 
accused  again  and  again,  till  at  length,  for 
what  they  were  pleased  to  call  his  contumacy 
and  impudence,  he  was  sent  to  the  prison  of 
Newgate. 

Now  was  Henry  St  John  deeply  grieved  that 
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by  having  been  the  nnconscioiw  and  accideotal 
means  of  1eadin§^  Sir  Thomas  Merrirale  to  the 
place  of  meeting,  he  bad  been  ultimately  tlM 
caoBe  of  sending  Ferdinand  Paidiful  to  priMD. 
St.  John  was  a  young  man  of  great  benertdenea 
of  dispoeitioD,  and  of  much  kindneas  of  heart; 
and  as  he  had  acqnwntance  with  many  persons  of 
consideraUon  and  influence,  he  &in  would  hare 
moved  them  to  exert  themselves  in  behalf  of  the 
prisoner;  but  they  were  too  much  occupied  in 
pushing  on  their  own  interests  at  coart,  to  giT» 
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It  was  however  under  all  the  cirenmatanoai^ 
a  hard  lot  for  the  worthy  man  to  be  confined  in 
prison.  The  change  from  the  ocmdition  in 
which  he  had  lived  at  Emmerton,  was  sensibly 
and  painfully  great.  He  had  been  in  the 
country  habituated  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  s^ 
rene  and  clear  air,  carrying  health,  UfSs^  and 
spirits  with  every  gale ;  his  eye  had  been  finee  to 
wander  over  hill,  valley,  {dbin,  and  river,  and 
read  in  all  these  the  manifestations  and  tokens 
of  his  Maker's  presence ;  he  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  the  calm  society  of  his  own  beloved  family, 
with  whom  he  had  duly  worshipped,  night  and 
morning,  at  the  footstool  of  the  Creator ;  he  had 
attended  with  a  pleasing  diligence  to  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  wants  of  an  affectionate  flock,  and 
had  been  to  them  a  blessing ;  he  had  ever  been 
by  all  around  him,  treated  with  a  kind  respect 
and  consideration ;  nor  had  he  ever  heard  pro- 
fane or  offensive  language.  But  in  prison  his 
cars  were  constantly  assailed  with  ribald  lan- 
guage and  gross  profanity,  here  was  he  treated 
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with'  dn  ofibneive  an<l  ru^cd  insolence,  even 
tbe  meditotiTe  exercise  of  devotional  thought 
ihw  «xrce]y  allowed  him,  the  air  which  be 
tMatlted  was  dull  and  heavy,  and  Ids  prospect 
wiB  bounded  hy  the  prison  walls.  Imprison- 
maat  is  capable  of  being  rendered  the  most 
gdiog  and  (^preseive  of  all  punishmente,  for  it 
htnA  down  the  epirit  Ij  oootinnal  praamret 
and  wears  away  the  heart  as  m  continual  drofH 
ping'  wears  away  a  stone.  Such  was  the  effect 
which  it  produced  upon  Ferdinand  Faithful. 
He  conid  meet  and  encounter  a  sharp  jiersecu- 
tion,  and  could  resist  an  unholy  domination 
over  conscience  ;  but  when  the  slow  and  weari- 
some torture  of  imprisonment  was  inflicted  on 
him,  he  felt  it  more  the  longer  he  continued 
onder  it.  It  is  true,  that  he  was  %'ieited  by  his 
&mily  and  by  his  friends,  and  also  by  many 
who  till  this  moment  had  been  strangers  to  him, 
but  who  having  heard  of  tlie  fame  of  hid  good 
name  and  high  chjiractor,  came  to  offer  their 
condolence  and   to   manifest   their   sj-mpathy. 
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For  awhile  during  their  jircsence  Iiis  counte* 
iiaoce  was  lighted  up,  there  was  boklneBS  aud 
freedom  in  liis  look,  but  in  the  intervals  of  real 
8ulitude,  and  under  a  iicnge  of  harsh  restraint, 
tlwre  was  a  sinking  in  his  Bpirit.  Much  can 
be  eudured  in  the  activity  of  a  conflict,  hut 
wUeu  there  is  no  conflict  to  iuHpirit  and  encou- 
Tage,  wlitn  the  iron  enters  the  soul,  then  it  is 
sad  indeed.  Yet  though  he  felt  all  this  in  its 
fulness  and  depth,  it  did  not  sliake  bis  constancy 
or  abate  one  iota  of  his  resolution. 

Very  soon  did  his  wife  and  daughters  begin 
to  see  a  change  in  his  appearance.  Joy  and 
sorrow,  fur  which  and  by  which  we  live,  produce 
sad  havoc  in  our  frame;  they  exhaust  our 
powers  and  abate  our  strength,  they  wear  out 
the  vigour  of  the  soul,  and  yet  without  them, 
wlkat  is  life  ?  The  life  of  Ferdinand  F^thful 
had  hitherto  heen  one  of  great  calmiiosa  and  of 
placid  usefulness,  not  unmingled  with  those  al- 
ternations, wliich  are  the  general  lot ;  but  the 
traasitioDe  were  not  great,  aud  the  contrasts 
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were  not  atrikiiig.  In  this  qaiet  Btate,  bowerer, 
the  powers  of  his  mind  had  been  well  culti'ratedl, 
and  the  principles  of  his  faith  had  been  settled 
and  established.  He  was  prepared,  therefiH*, 
b;  mental  strength  and  holy  sentimentB,  for 
every  suffering  to  which  he  might  be  expoaed ; 
but  be  was  not  equally  prepared  by  bodily 
strength.  He  had  not  calculated  apoa,  nor  bad 
he  antitupated,  those  demands  which  perHecatioa 
would  make  on  bis  phyucal  powers  of  endnranoet 
He  bad  the  spirit  of  a  martyr  for  a  sudden  oaa- 
flict  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  but  n 
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dominated.    Itwasmidoiibtodlf  panAdto 

to  leave  tbeee  amoDg  iriioiii  ka 

kmg,  but  truly  it  was  delig^htliil  to 

them  such  manifeBtatioiia  of  akindijfai^f 

waxda  hiniy  and  to  lee  ^hai  ka  was  Mltgr ' 

in  00  great  eeteem.    80^  in  fika 

that  he  was  in  priaoo  mder  nm 

and  cruel  law,  endnriny  aMmiftU 

and  anffering  numeraia 

momenta  in  whieh  he  waa  giaadf  fkaHi  hf 

the  gympathy  and  attcntiop  of  Ua  find^ 
and  of  many  atrangeia  who  Tiated  him  si  Ua 
captivity. 

But  there  waa  a  tioaUe  now  aoanag  vpas 
him,  fiur  deeper  than  aD  wUch  kad  liilhila 
visited  him,  and  that  waa  the  iDnem  of  Ua 
daughter  Mary.  Amoceafertinnateaadftia 
being  than  Mary  Faithfbl  nefcr  lived;  kr  «► 
ostentations  benevdeneei  her  flaeera  fietj* 
filial  and  sisterly  affection  made  her  to  be 
verially  beloved*  Her  fonstilutian  was  aol 
strong  or  robust,  yet  she  had 
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with  mach  siokness,  liat  her  ajHiit  heatinmverj 
breeze,  her  timidity  and  hiunUity  were  ahnoat 
flxoeasiTe.  Very  peculiRrly  calculated  was  tSm 
%»  attend  on  the  nek  or  to  associate  with  the 
afflicted.  In  those  minute  and  gentle  mimstr^ 
tions  which  no  wealth  can  hire,  but  which  all 
uekneSB  needs,  she  was  truly  an  adept,  and 
could  move  about  the  patient's  chamber  wiA 
the  quicknese  of  light  and  the  qoietneaa  of  a 
h«i«Toleiit  spirit  She  could  read  the  languid 
look  and  interpret  the  meaning  of  feebly  moT^ 


»  iPMdt  cc  tMn,  Mtdwr  iMmiw^iing  the  em 


Thb  gntl*  Wn^  wko  iMd  ipMt  hv  irihob 
Ufii  In  a  Mbai  vilhg^  nd  wlMwd»7ikid 
pHMd  mn^^  miad  e^f  fcyUieiwBM  «f  tiw 
yvM-,  in  ifl  •rwhieh  ilM  MmU  tlw  bMwfieeDM 
Mid  whdoM  »l  Aa  CMBtor,  wm  bo*  broaghl 
■rt»  n  alMMt  iMn«dkte  Mllinon  with  ^  rods 
rabble  ef  a  greet  eod  lUrty  city,  end  the  peopU 
whom  the  wtm  in  the  habit  of  daily  seeing  in 
ber  way  to  and  from  the  prison  in  which  her 
hther  waa  confined,  were  of  a  character  ao 
different  from  anything  th&t  she  had  been  ac- 
eostomed  to,  that  ahe  ooold  not  have  believed 
in  the  existence  of  anch,  had  ahe  not  aeen  them 
with  her  own  eyea,  and  heard  them  with  her 
own  eais.  In  aeeldng,  as  occasionally  was  ne- 
ceaaary,  her  solitary  way  to  the  place  uf  )ier 
bther's  confinement,  she  was  fm|iiotilly  Hii>>Hil- 
ed  by  the  rude  frilH's  anil  ji-ors  ol'  (lie  iiiMiliiit 
Tiil(:iir,  who  fanry  lliat  nidciK^H  in  a  niiirk  <if 
apirit  and  iixleixiidence.     Slic  kiieir  nut  tliat 
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Buch  was  the  character  of  ^e  rabble  in  dl  agm 
and  in  all  great  cities,  but  thought  that  a  soddeo 
and  universal  rage  agunst  pious  and  decent 
people  had  seized  the  country  on  tlie  retom  of 
the  Stuarts.  She  thought  also,  that  if  in  paa>> 
ing  through  such  a  scene  as  a  prison  in  <urdert« 
viut  her  father,  vas  afflictive  and  distresang  to 
Iter,  how  much  greater  must  be  his  snnoyanM 
in  dwelliug  continually  in  such  a  scene.  Hui 
also  troubled  her  spirit,  while  the  stem  aod 
ru^ed  aspect  of  the  jailors  or  attendants  at  the 
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hinlmesB  of  jailon,  and  of  thoM  rmrimm  wttmm 
of  wretchedness  and  woe  conneeted  with  the 
▼ery  name  of  jail;  and hjr  day  woolddbe  think 
painfully  of  the  mysterioos  dispenaalioBi  of  the 
All-wise  ruler  of  the  world  in  soffering  hisobe* 
dient  and  pious  servants  to  bend  bgneath  Ae 
oppressions  of  the  imjnous  and  the  worliljr 
great.  So  by  sympathinng  with  the  htokca 
spirit  of  her  father,  her  own  heart  sulTeied  At 
pangs  which  she  supposed  to  be  endured  by 
his. 

About  this  time  great  efforts  were  made  to 
procure  a  toleration  for  the  Roman  Githolies, 
who  were  mightily  favoured  by  the  court;  and 
it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  Protestant 
nonconformists  were  the  more  severely  handled 
.  in  order  to  press  them  to  cry  out  for  an  indul- 
gence which  might  be  granted  also  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.  But  though  Charles  Stuart  the 
younger  had  profanely  and  insolently  called  the 
Presbyterians  **  God's  silly  people,^  they  were 
not  so  nlly  as  to  be  taken  in  this  snare^  for  they 
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had  learned  wisdom,  pentdveiitiire,  by  n^iat 
they  had  suffered.  In  addition  to  the  abomi- 
natjon  of  tolerating  the  idolatrous  worabip  of 
the  choreb  of  Rome,  tbey  saw  clearly  enoi^b, 
tbat  if  they  sbould  unite  with  (be  Protestant 
ejnscopalians  in  procuring  toleradoo,  and 
tbroQgb  that  toleration,  power  and  estaUishmeDt 
for  the  Roman  Catholics,  these  would  instantly 
join  with  the  episcopalians  in  more  violent 
and  oppressive  measures  against  tbe  tMn> 
conformists. 
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lo  tender  to  him  such  advice  as  miglit  be 
Ticeable  to  him  if  he  would  foUow  it 

«'  My  good  Sir, '  replied  Ferdinand  Faithful, 
pointing  to  a  bible  which  lay  upon  the  table 
before  him,  <<  this  is  my  only  counsellor,  whoae 
advice  I  can  always  safely  follow.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  which  it  is  not  a  guide ;  there  is 
no  sorrow  in  which  it  is  not  a  consolation. 
Nevertheless  I  thank  yon  for  your  coortesyy 
and  I  would  listen  with  respectful  attention  to 
ought  that  you  may  have  to  say  unto  me.'* 

^*  I  have  but  little  to  say/'  replied  the 
stranger,  ^'  as  to  the  matter  of  advice ;  I  can 
only  say  that  the  court  is  not  inclined  to  be 
unfriendly  to  the  nonconformists,  they  have 
however  their  enemies  in  high  places,  and  it 
depends  upon  themselves  whether  they  will 
subdue  or  yield  to  those  enemies.  You  seek 
for  toleration  ?" 

<<  I  do  desire  it,"  said  Ferdinand  Faithful, 
*<  and  I  think  it  but  a  reasonable  desire." 

<<  Clearly  so,"  answered  the  stranger,  <<  I  am 
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qtdte  of  your  opinion.  I  tUnk  that  there 
should  be  no  restraint  in  matters  of  religion, 
bat  that  all  should  be  permitted  to  worship 
God  according  to   the   dictates  of  their  own 


"  All  this  sounds  well,"  aaii  the  prwoDsr, 
"  but—" 
"  But  what,  my  good  friend  ?"  answered  the 
■  stranger,   hastily   and   anxiously    interruptiDg 
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aeroples,  if  ]roa  wfll  n 
g0iioe  to  your  iie^[lilioiir 
^  It  18  not,"  Mid  n 
indiilgeiioe  to  myidf 
the  praervBtUm  of  the  nk  «f  G 
not  be  overwbelmed  aandrt  Ae 
pentitioii.    For  myidf  I  wvuU 
ihatnum  could  inflict,  if  eodoiBg  I 
stromoital  in  deerinff  tke  laid 
and  filling  onr  templei  with  pan  and  Ujr ' 
ahippera.    Bat  I  perceiTe  the  policjr,  m 
the  wicked  cniftineM  of  the  oonrC    I 
too  great  intimacy  of  poperj  and  pielaey 
in  one  and  ye  cannot  keep  out  the  other.* 

^  What,  see  ye  no  difference  between  pa 
and  Protestantism?* 

Then Fer^Unand  Futhfal,  fifting  vp  Us' 
loudly  and  boldly,  exclaimed,  <^  Nay,  najf  tdl 
me  not  of  ProtestantiBm  wfaidi  mody  confeiia 
a  long  into  a  pope.  If  we  most  hare  a  pope  at 
aU,  let  us  have  die  pope  of  Borneo  and  not  tht 
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pope  of  Westminaler.  A  true  Protestaat  pn>- 
teata  agBiaet  all  the  erron  of  tbe  charch,  wid>- 
eut  one  single  abatement.  And  if  you  tliink  to 
bring  me  into  a  subscription  to  Ktij  petitaon 
[wayiDg  for  indulgence  to  papistry,  I  can  teQ 
you  that  you  know  not  tiie  heart  of  Ferdinand 
Faithful.  Trust  me  I  lore  not  these  priaoB 
walls,  and  enjoy  not  the  dank  and  doMe  air 
which  I  must  here  breaUie ;  I  have  no  del^t 
in  the  ribald  talk  with  which  mine  ear  is  homly 
salated,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  being  kept  from 
fuinily  and  I'ripiidB.  and  from  iiib-Tcourse 


own  we  do  not 

^irit  of  the  intcnriew 

Hand  Faitlifiil  beeune 

thronglioot  the  totm, 

iM^dnesB  of  the  good 

highly,  and  thej 

him  as  a  martjr  to  the 

wimderfbl  to  think  haw 

and  how  quicklT  any 

the  whole  workL    The 

fiime  with  wings,  bat  it 

tion  than  ought  that  it 

hath  wings  like  those  of  the 

with  the  rapidity  of  Ught.    ^ow 

pie    everywhere  hegan  to  talk   of  Ae 

firmness  of  Ferdinand  Faithfiil, 

ness  with  which  he  set  hia  bet 

court,  the  prelates  began  to 

what  was  best  to  be  done:  for  Arr  aav 

he  was  not  to  be  broken  bjr  y^imtuiigm, 

therefore  the}'  thought  that  he  might 
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onr,  or  at  least  aofiened  by  IdadneM.  So  tiier» 
came  an  order  for  hia  liberatioD  fnHD  priwm, 
and  be  was  Buffered  to  go  to  hia  own  borne,  bat 
at  tbe  aame  time  was  cautioned  not  to  offend 
^[unst  tbfl  laws  any  more. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Great  was  the  joy  of  the  fiunily,  when  Fer* 
dinand  Faithful  was  restored  to  them;  bat  there 
was  a  considerable  abatement  in  their  joy  when 
they  beheld  the  change  which  his  imprisonment 
had  wrought  in  his  appearance.  There  was  one 
of  them  however  who  saw  not  the  change,  for 
her  own  health  had  been  shaken,  and  her  frame 
was  sinking  under  the  agitations  of  mental  con* 
flicts  which  she  had  undergone  since  the  family 
had  removed  ifrom  Emmerton.  Mary  Faithful 
was  not  adapted  to  conflict  with  the  storms  of 
life ;  her  frame  was  feeble,  and  though  her  faith 
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was  strong,  yet  it  had  reference  mora  to  the 
life  that  ia  to  come,  than  to  that  which  now  i«. 
This  indeed  ia  a  not  uncommon  error,  1^  which 
even  religioiuly  disposed  persona,  haniah  tfa* 
Deity  from  the  government  as  it  were  of  earth, 
and  confine  bis  care  and  providence  exclunvely 
to  the  invisible  world.  Sndi  was  the  feeling  of 
Mary  Futhful,  not  doubting  or  distrusting  the 
providence  of  God,  yet  she  did  so  r^ard  the 
present  life  as  it  were  under  the  direction  at 
ehancr,  or  altogether  in  the  hands  of  men,  and 
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the  ruler  of  all  events,  in  tbe  present  as  in 
the  future  life.  But  faith  is  not  a  matter  of  ar- 
l^oment,  and  indeed  what  is  there  which  at  all 
deeply  interests  humanity,  whidi  can  be  effected 
or  affected  by  argument?  If,  as  we  often  see, 
argument  will  not  influence  opinion  or  change 
a  man's  notion  upon  abstract  subjects,  which 
are  the  peculiar  province  of  argument,  how  can 
we  expect  that  any  argument  should  ever  reach 
the  heart  or  touch  the  feelings  ?  It  was  in  vain 
therefore  that  Anne  Faithful  endeavoured  to 
calm  her  sister's  fears,  or  to  rouse  her  courage 
by  discourse  of  reasoning. 

To  all  talk  of  this  nature  Mary  Faithfid 
would  reply,  ^*  Dear  sister,  why  do  you  repeat 
these  remarks  and  arguments,  which  weary 
without  convincing  me  ?  It  is  true,  I  doubt  not, 
that  the  government  of  all  things  is  in  wise 
hands,  and  that  every  sorrow  which  we  feel  may 
have  its  uses ;  and  peradventure  one  of  the  uses 
of  sorrow  to  me,  may  be  to  bring  me  to  the 
grave,  first  taking  my  heart  and  affections  away 
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£rom  the  world.  I  tliank  you  ttrith  all  my  hc«rt 
for  your  kiod  mtentioDS,  but  tliey  arc  lost  upon 
me.  I  sec  before  mo  fr~  tliie  world,  darkneea 
and  ouly  darkness.  ::  remaiiui  do  1ong;cr 

ia  my  spirit  the  sligb  si  gleam  of  hope,  but 
every  ^-iew  wliich  I  attempt  to  take  of  the  fu- 
ture upon  earth,  i»  oue  of  Borrow." 

"Aiid  do  you  wish,"  stud  her  Bister  Anne» 
"  to  take  refuge  in  the  grwe,  from  those  Btonm 
which  are  preparing  to  fall  upon  ue?" 

"  Alas,  if  my  presence  could  console  you," 
answered  Mary,  "  or  if  my  partioipatioii  could 
alleviate  your  sorrows,  I  would  pray  that  I  may 
be  spared  to  remain  with  you.  But  my  trem- 
bling fears  distress  you,  my  hopclossncss  brings 
deeper  dejection  on  you^  See  you  not  how 
anxiously  my  dear  father  regards  me?  He 
watches  my  looks,  and  if  he  sees  a  tear  in  my 
eye  his  heart  bleeds  for  me;  if  he  hears  the 
slightest  sigh  he  sj-mpatliises  with  my  emotions, 
and  beseeches  me  not  to  feel  anxious  on  liis  ac- 
count; yet  iiow  can  I  obey  him  or  comply  with 
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bk  request?  Ib  it  wrong  then  to  wish  for 
death?  Did  not  an  apoetle  desire  to  depart, 
and  may  not  an  humble  and  insignificant  being 
Eke  myself  look  forward  with  an  earnest  hope 
to  the  day,  in  which  my  friends  will -shed  their 
last  tear  for  me  ?' 

Sach  were  the  dialogues  which  did  frequently 
pass  between  the  sisters,  but  their  result  was 
always  in  hopelessness.  They  produced  no 
effect  of  alleviation  or  of  cheerfulness ;  it  was 
evident  that  the  tender  heart  had  borne  too 
much,  and  that  it  had  yielded  itself  up  to  sorrow 
unavailing. 

Now  that  Fm'dinand  Faithful  was  liberated 
from  prison,  and  he  had  no  immediate  occupa- 
tion, it  became  incumbent  and  imperative  on 
him  to  seek  diligently  after  the  means,  whereby 
he  might  be  able  to  maintain  himself  and  his 
family.  Henry  St.  John  had,  with  a  generosity 
most  beautiful  and  much  to  be  praised,  inter* 
posed  his  kind  assistance  to  supply  those  com- 
forts which,  but  for  his  assistance,  they  must 

VOL.  II.  £ 
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have  needed,  yet  this  was  puinful  to  Ferdinaiid 
Futhfiil,  impoBing  upon  him  a  heavy  burden  of 
obligation.  A  provision  indeed  had  been  pr»- 
feasedly  made  out  of  the  living  fiom  wbidi  the 
ejected  ministere  had  been  driveo,  but  that  pnn 
vision  was  indefinite,  and  altogether  depended 
on  the  royal  clemency  or  caprice,  and  little  in- 
dulgence was  lihely  to  he  shown  to  those  men, 
who  would  not  humour  the  royal  iancy  in  pn>- 
curing  indulgence  for  the  Roman  Cathdics.  HI 
did  it  suit  the  teelings  of  Ferdinand  Faithful,  to 
present  hiinRclT  anv  wlivre  as  a  petitioner,   and 
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render  U  diffictUt  to  Rpare  much  for  them.  And 
after  having  been  honoured  and  respected  by 
them  for  twenty  years  and  upwards,  wlule  I 
lived  among  tliem,  shall  I  now  give  them  ooca- 
Mon  to  exccrat«  my  name  and  to  reproach  me 
in  my  absence  from  them  ?     I  will  not," 

So  Ferdinand  Faithful  and  his  family  set 
themselves  diligently  to  procure  the  means 
of  subrastence  by  their  own  diligence.  For 
though  nothing  could  surpass  the  ingenious 
delicacy  with  which  Ilenry  St.  John  assisted 
the  lumily,  in  such  a  manner  that  <,hey  should 
least  feel  the  burden  of  dependonce,  yet  they 
did  one  and  all  posHess  minds  of  too  great  sus- 
ceptibility not  to  be  distressed  at  receiving  so 
much  from  him,  who  owed  them  nothing.  Anne 
Faithful  wrought  excellently  well  with  her 
needle,  nor  was  there  any  kind  of  work,  which 
could  be  done  with  the  needle,  that  she  could 
not  do  to  perfection,  therefore  she  resolutely 
Met  herself  to  work,  but  the  difficulty  was, 
when  the  work  was  finished,  to  find  puirchasers. 


•^ 
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la  Qai  bofcever,  St.  John  asusted  her,  "  For." 
said  lie,    "  I  am  acquainted  witli  persons  of 


qnalily  to  whom  I  am 
will  be  TWtly  acceptabi 
they  pay  you  a  euiti 
yon  shall  not  only  be  i 
others  ahall  be  dependei 
St.  John  wa«  as  good 


ire  sacli  produftioos 
and  I  will  eec  tliaf 
ice  for  them,  so  that 
[tendent  yourself,  but 
on  you." 
I  his  word;  for  when 


Anne  Futhful  had  vrought  divers  fiiSetm  of 
embroidery  and  such  like  work,  be  took  them 
away  to  dispose  of  them,  and  said  that  be 
doubted  not  to  find  custom  for  them  in  a  very 
few  daj's.  In  less  than  a  week  he  returned 
to  her  again  and  not  only  brought  witli  him 
am|)1o  payment  for  them,  but  many  fair  and 
flattering  speeches  made  by  persons  of  quality, 
who  liad  seen  and  admired  the  work.  He  thus 
gave  hor  encouragement  to  proceed,  which  slie 
did  with  great  diligence,  but  not  witJiout  a 
due  attention  to  her  liealth,  for  rightly  did  Khe 
consider,  that  it  would  lie  an  exceedingly  un- 
wise diligence,  if  she  should  give  more  attention 
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to  wovk  than  her  strength  wonld  enable  her 
to  sustain.  Being  thus  employed  and  finding 
the  occnpation  not  only  agreeable  in  itself, 
but  the  means  of  rendering  her  family  inde- 
pendent, die  became  again  as  cheerful  as  ever, 
and  did  feel  a  marvellous  del%ht  in  this  bright 
spot  amidst  the  darkness  of  life,  even  as  « 
traveller,  through  the  sandy  desert,  arriving  at 
tt  place  where  waters  spring  and  green  trees 
give  their  shady  covert  and  their  cooling  fruite, 
feels  mor^  intensely  the  sweet  refreshment,  than 
he  whose  habitation  is  ever  l^  the  clear  waters, 
and  who  perpetually  reposes  beneath  the  shadow 
fyf  his  vine. 

^  Said  I  not  to  you,  my  sweet  sister,*'  ^d 
she  one  day  exclaim  in  the  gladness  of  her 
heart,  ^^  said  I  not,  that  light  would  arise  in 
the  darkness  and  that  we  should  yet  have 
reason  to  rejoice  in  life  ?  Mark  yon  now  with 
what  wpndrous  skill  the  good  Creator  rules 
our  destiny  for  us.  When  we  lived  at  our 
little  quiet  village  and  saw  day  follow  day  in 
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plftind  and  eventless  succeesion,  ire  wen  then 
h^py,  and  thought  that  if  ever  each  change 
should  come  upon  ua,  as  we  hare  einoe  expe- 
rienced, we  should  be  truly  miserable; — the 
change  came  and  we  felt  it,  and  many  sad  and 
sorrowful  days  have  followed,  yet  we  have  had 
support  in  them  all,  and  now  I  feel,  that  a 
wei^t  being  removed  from  my  spirit,  I  am 
again  more  happy  than  ever  I  have  hem  in  the 
whole  of  my  life.  And  are  we  not  all  h^jaor  ? 
Has  not  adversity  given  us  a  relish  for  proqt^ 
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do  dread  its  approach,  even  as  a  fraetionsehildf 
sleepyt  and  tired  with  its  day's  {day,  relaetantly 
soflFers  itself  to  be  put  to  bed.  Butothers,  like 
considerate  and  wearied  travellers,  glad  of  a 
qiuet  home  and  a  soft  repose,  welcome  the  easy 
pillow,  and  in  half  voluntary  dreams  anticipate 
the  luxury  of  rest  So  was  it  with  Mary 
Faithful ;  she  was  gladly  and  gradually  closii^ 
the  mind's  eye  to  the  world's  interests;  she 
was  nearly  indifferent  to  thea  and  was  passing 
away  like  a  shadow,  so  that  there  was  a  cold- 
ness in  the  sunshine  of  her  gratulatory  smiles, 
which  being  intermingled  with  a  certain  tearful 
expression,  seemed  not  so  much  to  rejoice  with 
them  that  did  rejoice,  as  to  exhibit  a  sentiment 
of  pity,  that  earth  should  interest  them  so 
deeply,  just  like  careful  age  smiling  at  the 
delight  which  infancy  takes  in  its  toys. 

The  joy  however  which  Anne  Faithful  spoke 
of,  was  but  of  short  duration,  the  storm  of 
adversity  was  not  over,  there  was  but  a  mo- 
mentary pause  between   the  gusts,   and    she 
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mifltook  the  ailencfl  for  a  settled  calm.— Id 
conaeqaence  of  the  facility  with  which  her 
embroidery  was  £jspo«ed  of,  and  the  ample 
remaneration  which  ahe  received  for  her  W- 
bourB,  she  felt  heraelf  to  be  in  a  state  of  iiid»* 
pendence  and  comparatiTe  opulence,  and  will- 
ing to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  wealth  ahe  tixac- 
cised  her  generoiity  towards  her  poorer  nc^^ 
hours,  and  was  especially  attantiTe  to  hn  invalid 
sister,  sparing  no  cost  to  contribute  to  her 
comfort.  Yet,  alas,  the  comfort  was  rathor 
to  tlie  giver  tlian  tlic  receiver ;  Antie  Faithful 
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spared  no  expense,  and  witUidd  nMSmg 
was  in  her  power  to  give  or  to  pirrhif 
thought  that  if  any  eztraordmarT  eipaiJiiiuc 
was  required,  there  needed  onlj  «  fitde 
ordinary  diligence  and  it  was  fiHrAwith 
swered.  Pleased  therefore  with  tihe  icsok  of 
her  toil,  and  finding  the  neeessity  not  leos  bat 
rather  greater,  she  sat  down  to  a  pieee  of  work 
in  which  she  intended  and  trosted  to  outdo  aB 
that  she  had  ever  done  before,  and  by  wfaidi 
means  she  hoped  to  make  a  pleasant  additioB 
to  the  comforts  of  her  fiunily. 

Mary  sat  languishly  at  her  side,  for  she 
loved  her  company  even  though  she  eonld 
not  enjoy  it,  and  said,  **  Dear  sister,  I  wish 
that  I  could  help  yon  in  this,  but  my  feeble 
hands  are  past  tl^eir  labour  and  my  skill  was 
never  such  as  yours." 

"  You  do  help  me,**  relied  Anne,  "  by  your 
presence,  and  you  would  render  me  yet  more 
effectual  assistance,  if  you  would  cherish  some 
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feeling  of  hope  and  look  a  little  num  ebecrfiilly 
(Ui  life." 

"  My  thoughts,"  said  Maiy,  "  are  not  ol 
life } — I  am  looking  fonraid  to  my  departure, — 
and  am  never  more  cheerful  than  when  I  c«o- 
nder  it  is  most  nigh." 

"  But  BO  long  as  you  remua  with  as  it  »  « 
pleasure  to  us  to  contribute  to  your  comfort;" 
answered  Anne ;  "  and  since  you  will  not  speak 
to  me  on  the  topic  of  life  or  its  hopes,  let  n» 
speak  to  you  on  the  subject  of  death.  Noir 
after   our    late 
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buriecL  To  the  grave,  where  1111117  look  wi& 
despair,  I  look  with  the  brightest  and  dearest 
hope.  To  me  it  is  all  beauty  and  sabEmity; 
beautiful  for  the  quiet  of  its  friendly  rest,  and 
sublime  for  the  glories  to  which  it  leads.  It  is 
indifferent  to  me  where  I  die,  or  where  I  may 
be  buried ;  tlie  voice  that  breaks  the  sleep  of 
death  will  be  heard  in  evray  graven  and  the 
city  where  we  dwell,  is  as  near  to  heaven 
as  the  village  we  have  left.** 

Then  after  a  little  pause  she  added,  ^  I  pray 
you  say  not  so  to  my  dear  father.  I  know  that 
it  is  the  wish  of  his  heart  to  be  buried  at  Em- 
merton,  and  if  he  should  hear  that  I  express  my 
indifference,  he  may  regard  it  as  reproaching 
him  for  his  fond  desire  of  being  buried  there. 
Sweet  sister,  methinks  I  see  your  thoughts. 
Your  skilful  finger  more  rapidly  at  yonr  w<nrk, 
and  a  pleasant  hope  sits  smiling  in  your  looks, 
that  you  shall  earn  the  means  of  indul^ng  me 
in  any  humours  or  caprices  that  may  take 
posseadon  of  me.    You  would  tax  your  strength 
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to  have  it  in  your  power  to  caavey  me  beck  to 
EmmertoD  lining  to  die  there,  or  dead  to  be 
buried  there.  But  rather  let  me  ask  of  yoa 
that  you  will  make  that  provision  for  my  dear 
fether,  he  will  soon  require  these  last  c^oes 
to  be  paid  to  him,  and  he  will  rank  non 
sweetly  into  bis  last  sleep,  if  he  be  aanired 
that  he  shall  make  his  grave  at  Emmerbm." 

For  many  days  did  Anne  Faitfafnl  pnraM 
her  labours  with  great  diUgmce,  and  at  last 
when   the   work   was  done  she  consigned  it 
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has  heretofore  been  the  case,  between  my  re» 
oeiving  and  my  executing  the  oommiasion." 

Anne  Faithful  thought  she  saw  in  the  ooon- 
tenanoe  of  Henry  St.  John,  a  look  of  more 
than  usual  thoughtfnlness,  and  she  could  not 
but  express  her  fears  that  some  calamity  had 
befallen  him  or  that  some  sorrow  was  awaiting 
him.  Moreover  she  somewhat  reinroaehed  him, 
that  he  should  conceal  from  his  friends  any 
affliction  in  which  they  might  sympathise  with 
him.  But  he  speedily  dispersed  her  suspiciops 
by  saying,  *^  Sweet  ftiend,  if  I  have  a  thought 
of  sorrow,  it  is  for  you,  and  if  I  have  grief,  it 
is  that  you  should  live  a  life  of  constant  labour. 
— It  may  not  be  always  so.'' 

Having  said  this,  he  suddenly,  and  with  an 
effort,  looked  gaily  upon  her  and  speedily 
departed.  Quick  is  the  sight  of  love  and  keen 
its  power  of  discernment.  Though  for  a  mo- 
ment suspicion  was  lulled  it  soon  returned 
again,  and  there  punfully  dwelt  on  the  mind  of 
Arnie  Faithful  a  thought,  that  some  affliction 
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was  preying  upon  the  spirit  of  St.  Jalm.  lime 
had  been  when  sho  used  to  ima^ne  that  aorraw 
was  the  peculiar  and  unirequent  lot  of  aome 
mortals,  while  the  generality  of  mankind 
passed  through  life  aa  calmly  as  the  stream 
of  her  native  valley  glided  between  its  shady 
banks.  But  now  she  begun  to  think  that 
no  individual  was  exempt  from  the  visiutioiu 
of  affliction,  and  that  life's  greatest  wisdon 
was  to  bear  adversity  well,  and  to  eztnct 
from  the  bitterness  of  its  taste  a  wholeMKiM 
and  in^-igorating  iiiond  »trongtli.     Sucli  indeed 
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self  with  the  hope,  that  she  might  one  day  be 
able  in  some  measure  to  alleviate  his  sorrow. 
And  this  thought  made  her  the  more  desirous 
soon  to  see  him  again. 

Some  days  passed  away  and  he  came  not 
Days  indeed  are  soon  gone,  they  surprise  us 
that  they  come  so  soon  and  depart  so  quickly. 
But  how  wearily  do  they  come  and  how  pain- 
fully do  they  depart,  when  the  spirit  is  in  sus> 
pense,  when  hope  and  fear  have  their  conflict 
in  the  mind,  each  alternately  and  in  rapid 
movement  presenting  its  pictures  to  the  imagi- 
nation. Mary  FaithAil  grew  more  and  more 
feeble,  she  descended  more  rapidly  as  she  ap- 
proached the  last  steps  which  lead  into  the 
^'alley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  Recently  days 
had  done  the  work  of  months,  and  now  hours 
were  doing  the  work  of  days;  for  there  was  a 
change  every  hour.  When  the  day  dawned,  it 
was  doubtful  whether  she  should  see  its  close, 
and  when  the  shadows  of  evening  fell  upon 
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them,  they  feared  tor  ber,  that  her  eyes  would 
not  opeo  on  the  light  of  anotlirr  day,  AMiy 
should  they  fear 't  Wh;  '  ould  they  dread  tho 
placid  parting  of  a  pure  irit  from  the  feeblr 
prison  of  an  exhausted  i  le  ?  How  is  it  that 
when  a  &mily  is  in  af  on,  and  when  hope 
itself  grows   dim    ami  ihcm,    they   should 

grieve  to  part  with  any  <  their  number  "i  \n 
it  that  sorrow  grows  more  intense  by  soli- 
tude? 

Painful  as  It  is  to  say  "  Farewell"  to  a  dying 
friend,  it  is  yet  more  ]>ainfiil  that  tlie  separa- 
tion should  have  taken  place  n-ithout  it.  So 
exhausted  was  the  sufferer  and  so  slender  was 
tlic  thread  on  which  the  remains  of  her  life 
were  suspended,  that  the  family  feared  to  be 
long  awiiy  from  her  bedside,  lest  in  the  interval 
she  should  (Ippart.  And  now  when  the  conflict 
was  nearly  i>ver,  if  conflict  it  might  be  calle<l 
with  her  wlio  strii^glcil  not  against  death's  a|>- 
proaches  ami  drcinlcil  not  its  day  of  darkness, 
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she  iaid  to  thoee  aroimd  her,  faintly  yet  db» 
tinctly,  <<  Dear,  dear  ftiends, — fiither, — mother, 
— nster, — ^the  dream  of  life  is  aknoet  over,  and 
now  that  it  is  vanishing,  I  feel  it  indeed  to  haTe 
been  but  a  dream.  I  have  a  faint  recollection 
of  smiles  and  tears,  of  a  pasnonate  interest  in 
life,  of  hopes  and  fears,  of  a  sad  remlsion  of 
qpirit  in  which  the  heart  seemed  to  break  when 
we  were  taken  finom  our  own  old  home.  But 
now  that  all  is  past,  I  look  upon  joy  and  sorrow 
as  one,  and  I  hope  I  speak  it  not  presamptu- 
ously  or  profanely,  when  I  say  that  the  dark- 
ness and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  me;  for  in 
the  past  I  see  a  beautiful  picture  drawn  by  the 
eternal  artist.  Oh  how  beautiful  and  good  has 
life  been  to  me  !  I  thought  not  of  its  blessings 
as  they  passed,  I  stood  too  near  the  work  to  see 
its  beauty. — I  beheld  it  unfinished,  therefore  I 
saw  it  imperfectly.  It  is  now  finished  and  I  see 
how  good  it  is.  It  is  past — it  is  gone  as  to  its 
joys  and  sorrows  and  selfish  feelings,  but  eva« 
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nescent  as  lisre  been  its  outward  lod  visible 
forms,  its  spirit  and  its  invisible  sufastanee  are 
in  my  beart,  a  spring  of  everlastang  gnUitude 
and  praise." 

She  rested  awhile  and  there  was  no  reply, 
for  the  hearts  of  those  around  her  were  too  fiill 
to  speak ;  but  slie  knew  by  the  gentle  and  al- 
ternate pressure  of  their  bands  on  hers,  that 
they  beard  and  heeded  what  she  said,  and 
though  her  sight  was  growing  dim,  bo  ihat  she 
could  but  imperfectly  discern  thmr  < 
fcs,  she  could  just  distinguish  tliat  thfir  t 
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we  see  our  Maker's  goodneai  and  hk  pretflnee 
too.'* 

Then  Ferdinand  Faithftd  foond  streiqfth  to 
speak  and  he  said,  <^  My  dear  child,  it  is  indeed 
a  joy  to  our  hearts,  to  see  you  thus  cheerfnlly 
resigned,  yet  even  in  oar  joy  on  yonr  be- 
half we  have  sorrow  on  our  own.  I  eoold 
have  wished  that  you  should  have  watehed 
my  departing  breath  and  have  dosed  my  weary 
eyes." 

<<  I  leave  behind  me,"  she  replied,  **  those 
who  will  perform  that  duty  for  you.  In  death 
I  feel  that  it  is  not  the  dying  who  is  to  be 
pitied." 

There  was  silence  again  which  none  dared  or 
wished  to  break.  They  looked  at  the  patient 
and  at  one  another,  and  almost  suspended  thor 
own  breathing,  that  they  might  listen  to  hers. 
Life  parted  so  gradually  and  so  quietly,  that 
they,  who  sat  watching  by,  knew  not  that  it 
was  gone.      The    sufferer  was  at   r^t,  and 


not  for  me,"  is  the 
tcara. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


After  the  death  of  Mary  Faithful,  the  first 
thought  of  her  friends  was  the  tribute  of  re- 
spect which  they  should  pay  to  her  remains  in 
the  form  of  a  decent  and  respectable  funeral. 
When  death  has  visited  a  family,  it  seems  to 
them  for  awhile  more  than  life,  and  there  is 
greater  concern  for  due  homage  to  the  dead, 
than  for  due  provision  for  the  living.  Anne 
Faithful,  who  had  been  the  support  of  the 
iamily  and  the  r^^lator  of  their  expenses,  now 
gave  directions  as  to  the  funeral,  and  would 
not  suffer  the  omission  of  anything,  which  she 


could  be  no  doubt  tliat  be 
and  bring  witb  him  ample 
all  reaHonable  exjicus^s,  thorofi 
liesltatiou  as  to  incurring  llicm 
The  day  of  the  funeral  was  i 
HB  possible,   in  order  that  St.  J 
an  opportunity  of  attending  it  I 
and  a  sincere  mourner  ho  would 
be  regarded  all  the  family  with  s 
hearty  affection.     The  day  appi 
funeral  arrived,  hut  brought  no  ti' 
St.  John;  nor  did  any  one  of  the 
to  seek  him  or  of  whom  to  eiHjii 
him.     "  Can  he   have  acted  tre 
wards  us  ?"  said  Ferdinand  Fait 
ever  regarded  cavaliers  with  dist 
waa  in  llei 
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deoeive  ns  ?  We  are  indebted  to  him.  b  he 
weary  of  his  liberality?  Has  he  found  among 
the  daughters  of  the  opulent  and  the  proqie- 
rous  an  attraction  more  engaging  than  heeould 
find  here?' 

Then  Anne  Faithful  recollected  the  sad  and 
heavy  look  which  sat  upon  his  countenance) 
when  he  last  parted  with  her,  and  the  donbl 
which  he  expressed  as  to  his  speedy  return. 
At  the  time,  she  had  not  thought  of  any  solu* 
tion  of  that  mystery,  but  she  now  began  to 
interpret  it  with  that  perverseness  which  is 
natural  to  the  most  hopeful  of  the  children  of 
men,  and  she  regarded  it  as  indicative  of  a 
waning  affection  or  a  wearied    benevolence. 
His  protracted  absence  now  became  a  source 
of  uneasiness  and  a  cause  of  real  and  practical 
perplexity  to  them.     They  were  living  in  a 
neighbourhood    where    they    were    but    little 
known,   and  where  they  were  considered  as 
respectable  people  in  reduced  circumstances. 
They  had  been  indeed  always  in  the  habit  of 
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htf  it  va*  gcBCfalh-  i^fMidl,  W  tWar  — hft 
^  gHgio  Milt  11.  tkaC  I^Kf -wm  womKwbat 
Ob  IcBngEMHoian  th^  had 


,  dieyvBlned  fin*  be- 
men  raatpdW  to  put  with,  and  they  did  » 
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calm  their  fears,  or  to  relieve  their  growiDg 
difficulties,  which  b^an  at  length  to  approach 
most  fearfully  nigh  to  absolute  neoeasitjr. 
Moreover  during  the  few  last  weeks  of  her 
sister's  illness  and  for  some  short  time  after, 
Anne  Faithful  had  been  too  much  occnined,  to 
pay  attention  to  her  embroidery  work,  and 
even  had  she  wrought  with  ever  so  much  di- 
ligence, it  would  have  been  but  to  little  pur- 
pose, inasmuch  as  Henry  St.  John  was  not  in 
the  way  to  dispose  of  it  to  a  proper  advantage. 
So  the  family  began  to  look  one  upon  another, 
even  as  did  the  family  of  Jacob,  when  there 
was  a  famine  in  the  land  of  Canaan :  but  the 
femily  of  Ferdinand  Faithful  knew  not  of  any 
Egypt  to  which  they  could  send  with  any  hope 
of  relieving  their  necessities.  That  passage,  in 
which  the  sacred  historian  speaks  of  Jacob  and 
his  sons  looking  upon  one  another  in  their 
distress,  hath  often  struck  me  as  being  most 
exceedingly  touching  and  true,  as  indicating  a 
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despair  whicli  )ia8  nought  to  say,  yet  whicif 
daree  not  tliink  alone,  but  eeeka  the  syinpKthY 
of  another's  eye  in  the  depths  and  ulence  of  its 
sorrow. 

Certainly  it  was  rery  true^  that  aa  yet  the 
family  of  Ferdinand  Ffuthful  had  not  snffared, 
aor  did  they  even  dread  the  actual  pangs  of 
hunger,  but  there  were  many  other  pangs  to 
be  endured  and  many  humiliations  to  be  un- 
dergone, and  often  does  it  happen,  that  tbey 
who  are  most  pleased  to  ^ve  alms  are  most 
afflicted  to  be   under   a   necessity  to   receive 
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daced;  for  it  has  been  stated,  that  lie 
his  ministry  among  some  merchants  and  olhcn 
in  the  city,  from  which  ministratioii  he  was  of 
necessity  suspended,  hy  the  persecutimn  wUdi 
consigned  him  to  the  prison  of  Newgate. 
Therefore  it  might  he  supposed,  Aat  these  mer- 
chants would  take  care  that  he  came  not  to 
want;  and  so  peradventnre  they  might  hafa 
done ;  but  when  Ferdinand  FaHhlid  had  heen 
released  from  prison,  he  lEd  not  lesBBie  Ui 
duties  among  them,  seeing  that  during  his  ab* 
sence,  his  place  had  been  supplied  for  awhile  by 
another,  whom  as  baring  a  larger  fSunily  than 
he  had,  he  thought  to  stand  more  in  need  of  it; 
he  therefore  lefl  the  ntuation  to  this  one,  trusts 
ing  that  in  due  lime,  some  other  occupation 
might  present  itself  to  him.  And,  as  we  hare 
seen,  his  daughter's  diligence  and  skill  were 
rendered  instrumental  in  maintaining  the  fa- 
mily, so  that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
engage  again  immediately  in  his  ministerial 
duties,  for  he  hoped  that  a  time  was  not  far 

F  2 
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distant,  when  some  amuigenient  of  a  compre* 
hendve  nature  might  he  effected,  so  that,  with- 
out exposing  himself  to  persecutdon,  and  his 
fiunily  to  a  more  accumulated  sorrow,  he  might 
agun  exerose  himself  in  that  occupation  which 
had  been  the  choice  of  his  judgment  and  the 
delight  of  his  heart- 
Under  all  these  circumstances  Ferdinand 
Fwithfiil  had  kept  himself  secluded,  so  that 
when  distress  came  upon  him,  there  was  no  one 
to  whom  he  could  betake  himself  for  counsel  oc 
relief.     Furthermore,    it  was  not  merely  an 
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indicated  sorrow,"  said  Anne  Faithful,  **  and 
peradventure  he  will  not  bring  fiorrow  here, 
knowing  that  we  suffer  enough  already.'' 

^  If  indeed  he  be  in  affliction,  we  should 
offer  him  our  sympathy,"  replied  Ferdinand 
Faithful,  ^  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  find  him 
out.  I  have  oflten  heard  him  speak  of  hit 
walks  in  St.  James's  Park,  and  of  the  gallanti 
whom  he  hath  met  there.  The  day  is  Ifine,  the 
walk  will  do  me  good,  I  will  take  my  staff  in 
my  hand,  and  go  and  seek  him.  I  may  either 
find  him  or  learn  tidings  of  him." 

The  good  man  seemed  to  think,  that  seeking 
a  young  cavalier  in  the  park  was  like  going 
forth  to  meet  a  neighbour  on  the  village  green. 
He  forgot  that  the  inhabitants  of  Westminster 
were  far  more  numerous  than  those  of  Emmer- 
ton.  In  the  gimplicity  of  his  heart  he  went  out 
attired  according  to  the  best  of  his  then  ability. 
He  had  always  been  remarkable  for  the  utmost 
plainness  of  his  dress,  but  he  was  ever  neat, 
and  attentive  to  order  and  cleanliness.     Yet 
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luch  was  DOW  the  state  of  his  wardrobe,  tbat 
bis  best  attire  shewed  symptoms  of  long  ser- 
vice, while  the  general  neatoess  of  his  ^pear* 
aoce  gave  tokea  that  he  would  not  have  worn 
tbese  clothes  so  long,  bad  it  been  in  his  power 
to  supply  their  place  with  new  ones.  Not  only 
bad  bis  garments  lost  much  of  their  original 
brightness,  hut  their  form  and  fashion  were  not 
of  the  day;  for  since  the  restoration  of  Cbarlei 
Stuart  a  great  change  had  taken  [rface  in  the 
fasbion  of  dress  by  a  foolish  imitation  of  the 
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ifito  the  park,  where  so  many  gay  and  idle 
people  are  all  day  lounging  about,  having  no 
other  occupation  than  their  own  thoughts,  which 
are  light  as  feathers,  and  vain  as  shadows,  these 
people  gazed  upon  him  with  a  rude  mockery, 
amd  guessong  from  his  dress  and  carriage  what 
he  was,  they  exclfumed  as  he  passed,  **  Good- 
morrow  Master  Puritan  !" — ^^  Sad  times  for  the 
Roundlieads !"  and  many  such  like  speeches, 
which  grieved  him  the  more  for  their  folly  than 
for  his  own  humiliation;  for  he  thought  that  a 
good  conseicDco  was  more  valuable  than  a  fine 
coat.     Little   however   did    he    imagine,   that 
among  these  gaily  dressed,  and  loudly  laughing 
and  talking  gallants,  there  were  not  a  few  who 
were  as  destitute  and  pennyless  as  himself.  For 
there  were  many  cavaliers  who  were  living  on 
the  hope  of  what  they  might  obtain  from  the 
liberality  of    their  restored  king.     Alas    for 
them !     Tlie  king  had  very  little  to  bestow  and 
very  many  to  bestow  it  upon.     There  had  been 
a.  time  when  his  friends-  were  so  inconveniently 
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tew,  that  they  could  do  nothing  fw  him,  sod 
now  they  were  so  mconveniently  many,  that  he 
could  do  nothiDg  for  them.  But  a  king  apon  a 
throne  has  always  more  fiiendi  than  one  in 
banishment. 

While  Ferdinand  Faithful  was  looking  apm 
the  multitude  in  the  park  and  vainly  hoping 
Uiat  by  some  accident  he  might  meet  witll 
Henry  SL  John,  he  saw  at  a  little  distance  a 
person  whom  he  thought  he  had  seen  aforetimi^ 
but  he  could   not  recollect  precisely   where. 
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Other  than  his  old  neighbour  Peter  LongBtaff. 
The  tears  almost  started  in  the  good  man's 
eyes,  even  in  meeting  this  simple  and  weU  nigh 
silly  man,  fcnr  he  was  hereby  reminded  of  old 
times.  Peter  also  immediately  knew  the  ejected 
minister  and  hastened  to  greet  him,  nor  were 
his  advances  repolsed,  notwithstanding  the 
treacherous  haste  with  which  he  had  abandoned 
the  Puritan  cause :  he  was  no  great  acquisition 
and  of  course  no  great  loss  to  any  cause. 

Peter,  who,  when  he  had  lived  at  Emmerton, 
had  always  shown  in  the  midst  of  his  famili- 
arity, some  tokens  of  respect  to  the  then  vicar, 
now  assumed  a  more  swaggering  air  and  a 
greater  d^ree  of  freedom,  on  the  strength,  it 
should  seem,  of  his  new  suit. 

^^  Ah  Master  Faithful,"  he  exclaimed,  **  who 
would  have  thought  of  meeting  you  here. 
Od's  fish  man,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you 
alive  and  well." 

The  phrase  **  Od's  fish,"  which  Peter  made 
use  of,  he  borrowed  from  the  gallants  of  the 

7  5 
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who  frequently  iuterlarded  thedr 
with  it  in  imitation  of  Charles  Sliuirt.  A 
pretty  example  iudeed  for  a  king  to  eet  to 
his  Bubjecte  1  Ferdinand  Ftuthful  was  not 
one  who  would  resent  familiarity  of  addrea^ 
from  the  humblest  of  his  fellow-creaturea, 
he  therefore  with  great  good  humour,  tiiongli 
not  without  gome  sadness  of  spirit,  refdieck 
**  I  thank  you  Pet«r  for  your  good  will.— I 
have  gone  through  much  sorrow  eince  I  mm 
you  last." 
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of  Ferdinand  Futhfiil,  he'  ocmtinaed,  <<  the 
fact  is,  that  my  Aiend  Sir  Th<Hiia8  Merrivale^ 
who  had  tome  little  matters  of  bnsiDess  in 
London,  would  fain  have  me  of  his  partjr, 
and  so  I  came  with  him  as  his  companion, 
or  secretary,  or  vdet,  or  something  of  that 
kind;  and  he  keeps  me  in  very  good  feather, 
hat  jost  at  present ** 

Here  a  party  of  yoang  gentlemen  came  near 
them,  and  Peter  significantly  put  his  finger 
on  his  lips,  and  said,  *^  I  will  tell  you  more 
hereafter.  In  the  mean  time,  if  you  will 
adjoom  with  me  to  my  lodgings,  I  will 
refresh  your  spirits  with  a  cup  of  sack,  which 
will  be  no  unacceptable  drink-offering." 

"  Nay  but  I  need  not  thy  drink,"  said  Fer- 
dinand, ^^  it  would  be  more  to  my  present 
purpose,  if  you  could  give  me  any  information 
touching  Henry  St.  John,  either  as  to  where  I 
may  find  him,  or  what  aileth  him  that  I  have 
not  seen  him  of  late." 
.    With  an  air  of  surprise  and  mystery,  Peter 
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Longgtaff  started  at  the  meotioa  of  his  nain<s 
and  eaid,  "  Ah !  do  you  not  know?' 

"  Know  what,  I  pray  ;      i?"  said  Ferdinniid. 

"  Come,  come  witli  n  you  shall  Jiear,  but 
we  must  not  talk  of  I  i  matters  in  public 
A  Becretary  ought  to  p  eecrets  \  so  come 
with  me  and  I  ivill  tc         lu  evei-j'thing." 

So  aayiug  Peter  Long  taft'  led  Ferdinand 
Ftuthful  out  of  the  park  and  conducted  him 
to  a  house  !n  Wostuiiiister,  wliicli  seemed  but 
little  filled  to  be  eveo  tlic  temihiuaiy  nsideiict 
of  the  owner  of  so  niHjitiificeiit  ii  Liuiiisioii  as 
Emmertoii  Hall.  The  room  into  « l.ieh  he 
was  shown  was  but  meanly  t'iii'i.i~iii  il,  anil 
by  no  means  net  forth  to  the  best  mivantape, 
for  table-;  mid  eliairs  were  in  sad  disorder, 
while  oti  [hi-  flii»ir  lay  empty  bi)llk'«,  broken 
giasKes,  t(nn  eards  and  divers  dieo  boxes,  Se- 
veral i>arls  of  ^iiy  elotliing  also  were  hanging 
on  pegs  and  on  the  haeks  of  ehiiirs,  and  in  one 
corner  of  the  room  were  ewords  and  pistols. 
Everjihing  al^o  t>hoi\ ed  signs  of  dirt  and  sad 
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neglect;  the  tapestry  was  faded  and  torn,  and 
the  windows  in  many  places  were  broken,  and 
to  complete  the  discomfort  of  the  place,  there 
was  a  strong  smell  of  yesterday's  wine.     Many 
•ad  and  sorrowful  scenes  had  Ferdinand  wit- 
nessed in  the  course  of  his  life,  he  had  seen  the 
comfortless  cottages  of  the  indolent  poor  and 
had  been  amidst  the  resorts  of  rustic  poverty, 
but  he  had  never  seen  the  neglected  chamber 
of  a  debauchee,  and  a  profligate,  therefore  the 
sight  was  to  him  odious  and  ofl^ensive,  not  only 
having  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  wretch- 
edness, but  conveying  to  the  mind  a  feeling  of 
horror  at  the  immorality  and  wickedness  of  the 
tenant.    Here  were  manifestations  of  gambling, 
drunkenness,  and  perhaps  of  murder,  for  in  the 
fury  and  fervor  of  the  spirit  excited  by  gam- 
bling and  drink,  what  will  men  do  with  their 
swords  but  plunge    them    into  each  other's 
bodies? 

Peter  Longstaff,  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  an  irregular  life  and  had  never  possessed 


I'V-rdiiiaitd  Faithful  rt-garded  ■ 
indication  of  faintnesu  reijiiiril 
Ho  therefore  hastened  to  <lral 
beliind  the  tapestry,  a  bottle  of  1 
forthwith  Bct  before  the  gooJ 
"  There,  Master  Faitliful,  tlien 
to  cheer  tliy  Bpirit  in  these  sad  I 
raarvelloutilygood  wiiic  ;  Sir  ThJ 
ilrinks  none  but  the  bcKt." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Ferdinand 
need  it  not  I  will  not  rob  Sir  ' 
wine." 

"  Rob  Sir  ThomaB?"  replii 
"  Od'a  fish,  Master  Faithful,  n 
hiro  so  much  as  being  robbed  of 
lliat  fashion  ;  he  wmdd  be  ghid  I 
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mysterious  matter  concemiDg  Master  Henrjr 
St.  John,  for  I  came  out  purposely  to  make 
enquiry  for  him." 

^  Then/'  replied  Peter,  ^^  for  any  good  that 
yoa  are  likely  to  hear  of  him,  you  might  as 
well,  or  better,  have  staid  at  home.'' 

«<  Ah  me,"  said  Master  Faithful,  <«  I  should 
be  greatly  grieved  to  hear  ought  evil  of  him, 
for  I  r^ard  him  as  a  most  promising  and  in* 
genuous  youth,  notwithstanding  the  misfortune 
which  he  has  to  belong  to  the  thoughtless  ca- 
valier party." 

**  A  promising  youth  !"  echoed  Peter  Long- 
staff,  ^^  verily  he  has  performed  more  than  he 
ever  promised,  for  he  has  had  the  misfortune 
to  plunge  his  rapier  through  the  body  of  one  of 
his  majesty's  liege  subjects,  for  which  peccadillo, 
the  ojfficers  of  justice  have  hauled  him  away  to 
his  majesty's  jail  of  Newgate,  where  he  now 
lies  awaiting  his  trial,  and  if  the  trial  goes 
against  him.  Master  Faithful,  neither  you  nor 
I  can  save  his  neck  from  the  hangman's  noose. 
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So  eome  let  ub  drink  a  cup  of  nek.  Morder 
ia  a  terrible  thing,  and  we  need  aonwithirig  to 
keep  our  spirits  up,  while  talking  about  it." 

Ferdinand  Futhf  ul  was  shocked  at  the  tSp' 
pant  manner  in  which  the  umjde  yet  aattf 
man  spake  ot  a  deed  of  murder,  and  still  more 
WUB  he  shocked,  to  think  that  St.  John  dionU 
be  guilty  of  bo  dreadful  a  crime.  TImks  had 
been  mi  the  mind  of  the  ejected  minirtrr  ef 
Emmerton,  a  prejudice  against  Sl  John  aa  a 
cavalier,  but  it  was  impondble  Hiat  ibis  sbooU 
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the  sorrow  with  which  we  regard  his  faults ; 
for  next  to  the  deep  remorse,  which  an 
awakened  sinner  endures  for  his  own  trans- 
gressions, is  the  grief  which  a  parent  feels  for  the 
flins  of  a  child,  and  of  snch  kind  was  the  emo- 
tion of  Ferdinand  Faithful,  on  hearing  that  St. 
John  had  been  guilty  of  murder.  He  doubted 
not  for  a  moment,  the  accuracy  of  the  infor- 
mation, for  distrust  was  no  part  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  he  recollected  the  readiness  with 
which  the  young  cavalier  had  drawn  his  sword 
at  the  festival  of  Emmerton,  therefore  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  soul,  he  covered  his  face  and 
wept 

Solomon  hath  spoken  of  the  laughter  of  fools 
and  hath  also  said,  that  the  heart  of  the  wise  is 
in  the  house  of  mourning; — ^he  hath  spoken 
truly,  for  never  is  a  fool  more  at  home,  than 
amidst  the  hollowness  and  shallowness  of 
laughing  companions,  and  never  is  he  more  at 
a  loss,  than  when  sorrow  demands  his  sympathy 
and  when  tears   are    freely  flowing.     Peter 
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I  iigi  I  iff  u  si^t  of  the  liiUtf  igoiiy  of  Fo^ 
■ft"™*  Faithful,  v^as  distressed,  not  so  mucli 
on  the  saSern'i  acooout,  as  od  his  own,  for  he 
had  hem  jit^  rairring  himself  with  a  high  and 
sT^^iiug  air,  but  DOW  he  was  at  a  loss  what 
to  say  or  what  to  do.  The  tears  of  a  good  man 
are  not  to  be  ridiculed,  even  by  the  veriest  fool 
tliat  erer  lived,  and  simj^e  men  are  ioooinpfr- 
tmt  to  leason  against  the  aprrows  of  their  so- 
periorK.  Peter  Loogstaff  felt  lilnmo|f  humbled, 
and  thus  tacitly  reproved  for  the  6ippaiicy  of 
I  BubiccL     lit 
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Such  talk  as  this  served  not  to  stay  the  tears 
of  the  good  man.  He  rather  wept  the  more, 
to  think,  that  Henry  St.  John  still  retained  the 
passionate  follies  of  cavalier  youthfulness,  and 
that  notwithstanding  all  the  assumed  and  out- 
ward gentleness  of  his  manners,  his  heart  was 
untouched  and  his  spirit  was  hot  and  hasty, 
even  as  the  wild  beast  of  the  forest  may,  imder 
the  tutoring  hand  of  man,  learn  for  a  time, 
the  placid  demeanour  of  a  thing  of  gentleness 
and  quiet,  but  when  occasion  prompts,  the  fury 
of  its  native  humour  breaks  forth,  and  its  fierce 
fiuigs  thirst  for  blood  again. 
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CHAPTER  ^^L 


The  fiilti  maT  racoUect,  that  when  Henry 
Si-  Joho  took  the  emfantdery-work  from  Amw 
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broidery,  which  sometimeB  he  had  presented 
to  some  of  his  friends,  and  oocasionaUy  when 
he  had  actually  sold  some  of  it,  he  added  much 
to  the  price  from  his  own  purse;  thus  adminis- 
tering to  their  necessities  without  mAlring  them 
feel  dependence*  Being  of  a  generous  and  con- 
fiding disposition,  and  possessing  but  a  small 
patrimony,  he  was  not  quite  so  careful  of  it  as 
was  necessary  for  his  own  security  and  advan- 
tage, so  that  there  was  a  carelessness  even  in 
his  generosity. 

Now  will  it  be  believed,  after  all  that  had 
passed  between  him  and  Sir  Thomas  Merrivale, 
after  their  quarrel  at  Emmerton,  after  the 
knight  had  betrayed  Ferdinand  Faithful  and 
had  thereby  brought  St.  John  into  trouble  too 
by  the  meanness  of  a  skulking  information, 
will  it  be  believed,  I  say,  that  Sir  Thomas 
Merrivale  would  seek  to  Henry  St.  John  for 
pecuniary  assistance  ?  Yet  so  he  did,  nor  did 
the  young  man  refuse  such  aid  as  he  could  give. 
It  has  been  already  intimated  in  the  course  of 
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this  narratire,  that  the  cavalier  knight  iras  ex- 
ceedingly  extravBgaat  and  improvident,  that  be 
sought  the  asaiBtanoe  of  usiuiooa  men  and  that 
he  knew  not  the  state  of  his  own  afiairs.  Sach 
an  one  was  therefore  very  Hkely  soon  to  bU 
into  inextricable  perplexities;,  and  so  it  csmeto 
pass,  for  it  has  been  seen  that  his  estates  vme 
so  encumbered,  that  the  money  lenden  TnmM 
grant  him  no  further  accommodation.  He  had 
been  under  the  necesuty  of  comii^  up  to 
London,  to  try  if  by  any  means  be  conld  mend 
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ceptMe  and  these  were  gwublers.  If  Sir 
Thomas  had  learned  nothing  else  in  France,  he 
bad  learned  to  handle  the  cards  and  the  dice 
box;  by  the  aid  of  them,  he  fomid  himself 
amusement  and  more  than  amosement,  (or  he 
found  also  profit  withaL 

There  was,  and  there  may  be  still,  for  ought 
that  I  know  to  the  contrary,  a  certain  house  or 
tavern  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Charing  Cross, 
whither  divers  of  the  looser  sort  of  gentry  used 
to  resort,  to  pass  away  their  time  at  cards  or 
dice,  and  there  was  wasted  much  property  as 
well  as  time.  Among  the  frequenters  of  this 
house,  were  several  of  the  friends  of  Sir 
Thomas  Merrivale,  who  without  much  soli- 
citation, was  ready  to  join  dicir  party.  This 
sort  of  life  suited  him  vastly  well,  so  that 
during  the  early  part  of  the  day,  he  strutted 
about  the  park  in  gallant  attire,  in  the  evening, 
he  took  his  station  at  the  gambling  table,  and 
at  night,  he  retired  to  the  mean  and  miserable 
lodging  which  has  been  spoken  of  above.     The 
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hi^  of  a  guDMter  is  bat  ihort  Utttt;  ao  8k 
Hhmdu  Merrivale  foond  it:  lor  hsvb^  ftr 
■omfl  weelu  been  prosperona,  he  pnnndy  ftU 
from  the  pinnacle  of  hia  pride,  down  into  tfaa 
dflfrtJu  of  nudbrtune.  In  his  perjAexi^,  In 
cbaneed  one  day  to  espy  Heniy  ^  John  wilk- 
ing  ibe  park.  Thia  waa  not  Img  after  Fer- 
dinand F^thful  had  been  liberated  frran  priaoh 
and  yet  notwithotanding  that  the  kni^hk  kiwi^ 
what  aorrow  he  had  been  the  oecaaian  of  ta 
that  worthy  man,  he  boldly  and  gaily  addiwi 
hiiDBclf  to  Henry  St.  Jolm  as  it'  nothing  had 
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he  gpoke.  **  Verily,  Sir  Thomas,  I  have  little 
to  thank  you  for,  and  as  to  poor  Master  Faith- 
ful and  his  family,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  little 
help  which  I  have  had  the  happiness  to  afford 
thera,  they  would  have  suffered  more  than 
they  have." 

*<  Ah,  welladay,"  replied  Sir  Thomas,  in  a 
tone  of  affected  emotion,  ^'  you  were  always 
a  youth  of  high  spirit  and  liberal  feelings,  you 
cannot,  in  your  heart,  enjoy  the  narrow  no- 
tions of  those  Puritans,  it  is  merely  from  a 
motive  of  generosity  that  you  patronise  such 
folk." 

'*  I  wish  to  regulate  all  my  conduct,"  an- 
swered Henry  St.  John,  "  on  the  principles  of 
generosity." 

"  Well  said,  my  brave  boy,"  exclaimed  Sir 
Thomas  Mcrrivale,  **  and  I  dare  say,  that  such 
is  the  forgiving  nature  of  your  disposition,  that 
if  I  were  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing  a 
hundred  pounds,  you  would  not  be  the  last  to 
accommodate  me." 

VOL.  II.  G 
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Henrjr  St.  John  had  no  nujnoon  that  uij 
tadi  neceawty  exUtcd,  and  he  sud,  **  Certainly 
not,  but  that  is  a  favour  which  ytm  are  not 
likely  to  ask,  I  trow." 

'*  Ay,  Terily,"  replied  the  knigfat,  **  bat  yoa 
are  wrong  for  once  in  your  life,  Master  Hany, 
it  is  a  bvoor  which  I  do  need,  and  that  moat 
presmngly  too;  for  hut  night  I  was  in  Ae 
noghbourhood  of  Charing  Cross,  and  there^  aa 
iU  luck  would  have  it,  every  thing  went  wrong : 
the  dice  came  the  wrong  side  upwards,  and  all 
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Aht  any  inconYenienoe  to  which  he  hiiuelf 
might  be  put  by  the  loan  which  was  sought) 
yet  even  that  was  a  consideration.  He  lent  the 
money  however  to  Sir  Thomas  Merrivale  and 
received  the  knight's  assurance,  that  it  would 
qpeedily  be  repaid. 

Very  few  days  after  this,  did  it  happen  that 
Anne  Faithful  besought  St  John  to  dispose  of 
the  splendid  piece  of  embroidery  above  named, 
and  it  was  because  he  lacked  the  means  of 
promptly  paying  for  it,  that  he  looked  so  seri- 
ous and  embarrassed.  Nevertheless  he  trusted 
that  Sir  Thomas  Merrivale  would  soon  redeem 
his  word,  or  that  among  ladies  of  quality,  he 
might  find  a  customer  for  the  work  at  a  good 
price ;  yet  good  as  the  price  might  be,  he  wish- 
ed to  make  it  better. 

Among  the  ladies  of  quality  to  whom  St. 
John  was  in  the  habit  of  showing  the  work  of 
Anne  Faithful,  was  Lady  Arabella  Duval,  a 
widow  of  some  thirty  years  of  age  or  there- 
abouts.    This  lady  was  of  great  beauty  as  to 
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fMduns  and  countetunce,  and  though  pnt  her 
tmiiy  jroath,  had  lost  none  of  her  lovelioeta; 
her  beauty  however  was  of  that  kind  which 
rathw  attracts  the  cy*^  than  charms  the  heart, 
Awwin^  mon  admiration  than  affection ;  there 
was  great  boldoees  in  her  look  and  much  viva- 
city in  her  maoDers ;  she  was  feminine  indeed^ 
as  to  the  Umess  of  her  complexion  and  the 
el^auce  of  her  form,  hut  masculine  almoet 
in  the  independence  of  her  carriage,  and  in  the 
freedom  of  her  words  and  thoughts.  Being 
ioh  and  having  tier  wealth  at  her  own  dis- 
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Sir  Thomas  Merrivale  had  directed  his  thoughts 
and  attentions,  hoping  thereby  to  repair  the  sad 
ruin  which  time,  negligence,  and  improvidence 
had  brought  on  his  estates.  But  Sir  Thomaji 
and  his  half-witted  valet  formed  only  a  to]^c 
of  laughter  and  merriment  to  the  gay  widow, 
whose  admiration  had  been  caught  by  the  young 
and  graceful  Henry  St.  John.  Indeed  it  used 
to  be  said,  that  the  lady  was  a  purchaser  of  the 
embroidery  work  of  Anne  Faithful,  more  for 
the  sake  of  him  who  sold  it,  than  for  the  sake 
of  the  work  itself,  or  of  her  who  wrought.  She 
knew  not  exactly  by  whose  hands  it  was  made, 
for  St.  John,  having  some  fear  of  the  world's 
ridicule,  did  not  care  to  make  public  talk  of  his 
patronage  of  a  Puritan  family. 

Wlien  the  young  cavalier  showed  the  last* 
named  piece  of  embroidery  to  Lady  Arabella, 
she  did  so  heartily  admire  it,  that  without  hesi- 
tation she  exclaimed,  ^^  I  must  have  it,  be  the 
price  what  it  may."  St.  John  was  glad  to  hear 
this,  but  was  wondrously  grieved  when   she 
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added,  "  But  you  most  pay  for  it,  and  I  mmt 
repay  you  when  my  next  remittance  anives." 
He  liked  not  to  say  that  he  had  most  inconve- 
niently reduced  his  stock  of  ready  money  by  a 
loan  to  Sir  Thomas  Merrivale,  nor  did  he  dare 
to  plead  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  family  in 
whose  behalf  he  was  acting  ae  factor.  What  a 
strange  power  the  world,  with  its  shadowy  and 
unmeaning  words,  exermes  over  the  hearta  of 
the  children  of  men  !  Henry  St.  John,  who 
was  hold  enough  to  brave  death  in  battle,  ww 
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▼irtuouflly  disposed  from  riring  to  those  emi- 
nences of   moral  glory  to   which  their  souls 
aspire.     And  hence  perhaps  it  happens  that 
there  is  something,  which  the  world  admires 
in  the  character  of  a  bold,  had  man,  and  that 
even  in  the  very  lowest  depths  of  unblushing 
depravity,  there  is  a  degree  of  sublimity,  for 
energy  is  a  part  of  moral  sublimity,  and  to  be 
supereminently  wicked,  requires  no  small  share 
of  mental  energy  in  order  to  break  those  bonds 
of  shame  which  bind  inferior  spirits.     As  yet, 
the  spirit  of  St.  John  had   been   only  so  far 
softened    by  his   familiarity  with    FercUnand 
Faithful,  as  to  be  susceptible  of  the  form  of 
goodness,  it  had  not  been  strengthened  and  in- 
durated to  the  power  of  an  active  resistance 
against  all  forms  of  evil. 

Grieved  and  disappointed  therefore,  that  he 
had  it  not  in  his  power  to  take  back  to  Anne 
Faithful  immediately  the  price  of  her  em- 
broidery, of  which  he  knew  that  the  famOy 
stood  greatly  in  need,  he  declined  returning  to 
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Iban  till  he  had  nude  some  further  efforts  to 
obtain  the  means  of  pKymeot.  For  this  pur- 
pose be  agsio  sought  out  Sir  Thomas  Meni- 
v»le,  but  Sir  Thomas,  knowing  that  he  was 
aonglit  for  by  Henry  St  John,  was  not  very 
denroos  of  being  found,  for  he  guessed  w%bt 
for  what  purpose  Sl  John  did  seek  him.  .Thus 
it  came  to  pass,  that  day  after  day  went  by,  and 
the  family  of  Ferdinand  Faithful  suffered  the 
pains  of  sad  Buspense,  and  saw,  during  the  aln 
aence  of  their  friend,  the  decline  and  decease  <^ 
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touching  Sir  Thomas,  as  being  in  the  house  or 
not,  nor  would  they  admit  him  into  the  room 
where  the  gentlemen  were  at  play.  It  was  in 
rain  that  he  protested  that  he  had  business  of 
great  importance,  they  took  that  for  granted 
and  very  naturally  supposed,  that  the  business 
was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  very  agreeable  to  Sir 
Thomas  Merrivale.  Therefore  Henry  St.  John 
was  obliged  to  wait  with  patience  till  the  hour 
of  midnight  and  beyond  it,  for  the  opposition 
that  was  presented  to  him,  urged  him  yet  the 
more  perscveringly  to  determine  that  he  would 
see  the  knight. 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  gambling 
party  broke  up,  and  as  Henry  St.  John  heard 
many  voices  as  of  people  coming  down  stairs 
and  almost  quarrelling,  he  planted  himself  near 
the  door,  that  he  might  not  lose  sight  of  him 
whom  he  sought.  There  was  a  rushing  of 
many  persons  towards  the  door,  and  they  came 
loudly  speaking  and  in  much  confiision.  Pre- 
sently St,  John  recognised  the  voice  of  Sir 

Q  5 
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HioniBB  Merrivale  aa  ammig  the  loodect  of  Ae 
load,  for  that  g&y  old  cavalier  va«  nerer 
backward  in  a  fray,  he  seemed  to  Alnk  a 
qnarrelHome  dispoeition  and  habit  to  be  the 
greatest  proof  of  a  high  spirit,  and  be  thought 
that  a  high  spirit  was  the  greatest  ornament  at 
hnnuinlty.  The  young  man  not  heedifig  the 
lond  talking  of  the  party,  nor  regarding  what 
part  the  caTalier  knight  was  taking  in  it,  im- 
mediately greeted  Sir  Thomas  by  name  and 
besought  bis  attention  for  a  few  nunutea.     But 
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of  his  coming;  therefore  in  li%h  dudgeon,  be 
exclaimed,  "  Avaunt  thee  St.  John !  — ^begone 
Sirrah !  Is  it  not  enough  that  I  have  been 
cheated  by  these  poltrons,  bat  that  thou  also 
must  come  dunning  me  at  midnight  for  a  few 
marks?' 

<^  'Tis  false,  'tis  false !"  several  voices  called 
out  at  once ;  *'  and  if  you  cannot  keep  your 
temper  under  your  losses,  you  had  better  be* 
take  yourself  elsewhere.  You  are  no  fit  com- 
pany for  gentlemen,** 

^*  Gentlemen  !"  answered  Sir  Thomas  most 
sneeringly,  "  Gentlemen  !  Ay — you  are  pretty 
gentlemen  I  trow."  Then  raising  his  voice 
still  louder,  as  his  custom  was  in  squabbles  of 
this  nature,  he  continued ;  *'  I  say  you  are 
rank  cheats,  and  no  better  than  a  set  of  cut- 
purse  knaves :  and  you.  Master  Harry  St.  John, 
are  as  bad  as  any.  You  I  say  are  come  here  to 
divide  the  spoil." 

Thereupon  some  one  or  two  of  the  younger 
men  of  the  party  laughed  aloud  and  in  mockery 
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«f  tke  aU  knigikl's  inilafaifitT,  which  so  pro- 
vvIesJ  hw  that  he  dicv  his  swixd  and  made  a 
PMB  at  oae  of  than,  hot  the  yoon;  pe(q;il«  were 
te»  qaick  for  kim,  they  were  preacDtly  and  «o- 
tirclj  vpcm  thor  defrnce  and  the  wh<de  pwty 
Wd  mnhcathed  their  swords  in  a  twinkling. 
Henry  St.  John  had  been  so  long  acqounted 
with  the  mild  and  gentle  Tirtoes  cf  the  ftmily 
of  Fcr£nand  Faithfiol,  that  he  had  become 
vevj  modi  a  man  of  pence^  but  he  had  by  so 
means  lost  any  of  his  real  coorage,  nay  rather 
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what  mean  you  by  this  madneM  ?  If  you  seek 
to  injure  my  friend  Sir  Thomas  Merrivale,  I 
will  make  you  rue  the  moment  in  which  you 
drew  your  swords.  Stand  off,  I  say,  stand 
off!" 

Such  was  the  drunken  folly  of  Sir  Thomas, 
that  he  rather  ridiculed  the  interposition  of  St. 
John  and  reproached  him  for  his  interference. 
*<  I  tell  thee  Harry,"  said  be,  "  I  need  no  as- 
sistance of  thine,  thou  half  Puritan.  Pbt  up 
thy  sword,  simple  boy,  and  away  to  thy  con- 
venticle in  the  city."  This  was  very  strange 
behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  knight,  and  yet 
peradventure  it  may  be  ac4M>unted  for,  from  the 
reluctance  with  which  men  submit  to  obliga- 
tion. Already  had  he  been  obliged  to  Henry 
St.  John  for  pecuniary  assistance,  and  he  felt 
that  this  obligation  was  a  burden,  and  there- 
fore he  was  angry  with  the  person  who  had 
conferred  it,  and  was  unwilling  to  subject 
himself  to  the  inconvenience  of  a  greater 
burden;    moreover  being    a   proud  man,   he 
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was  more  willing  to  confer  than   to   rec^ve 
faroars. 

SL  John,  in  spite  of  the  passionate  mdenes* 
of  the  old  cavalier,  persieted  in  hia  eDdeavonrs 
to  separate  the  parties  and  to  prevent  blood- 
shed, and  he  had  very  nigh  succeeded,  for  there 
was  abont  him  an  imposing  dignity  and  d»- 
Ofdon  of  manner,  when  roased  to  the  «rprB» 
non  of  strong  feeling;  his  arm  also  wxsyt^o- 
roos  and  quick,  while  the  infosion  of  a  little 
seriousness  of  mind,   which  he  had  acquired  by 
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puked;  he  retamed  to  his  interference,  and 
was  doing  his  utmost  to  save  blood,  when  in 
the  confusion  swords  were  crossed  and  one  of 
the  party  fell.  Presently  all  the  combatants 
fled,  leaving  St.  John  alone  with  the  wounded 
or  slaughtered  man,  he  knew  not  which.  The 
noise  and  disturbance  which  had  been  made  by 
the  quarrel  brought  constables  to  the  spot,  who 
seeing  a  man  on  the  ground  and  St.  John 
standing  with  his  sword  drawn,  took  it  very 
naturally  for  granted,  that  these  two  were  the 
slayer  and  the  slain.  They  immediately  hurried 
off  their  captive  to  a  place  of  security,  and  took 
such  care  as  they  could  of  the  wounded  man. 
The  person  thus  wounded  was  a  gambler  by 
profession. 

Early  next  morning  Henry  St.  John  was 
taken  before  a  magistrate  for  examination  and 
was  committed  to  prison  to  take  his  trial  for 
murder  in  case  the  wounded  man  should  die. 
It  was  all  in  vain  that  the  accused  protested  his 
innocence,  for  protestations  of  innocence  are 
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Ac  eo^^HB  iiJUMBC  4if  all  aeeoaed  peraoiM. 
Be  ht^gtA  thai  Sir  niomM  McxriTale  migfat  be 
Hat  ftr  and  intemgaledcMieenui^  the  mattCT^ 
^id  to  U»  reqoert  the  uiafeuti  Mu  conaenteJ^ 
bat  Sir  thamam  tna  nowlien  to  be  found,  be 
bad  wilbdrawn  to  a  plaee  of  eoneealmcnt  till 
tbe  matter  aboold  be  Uown  over.  He  leA, 
howerer,  his  tnutj  or  knaTidi  valet  to  take 
care  of  the  lo^^jings  and  to  aanrer  all  tsKpa- 
rice  accordiiig  to  his  own  craft  or  coninng. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


The  return  of  Ferdinand  Faithful  to  lii« 
£eunily  after  the  melancholy  account  which  he 
had  received  from  Peter  Longstaff  may  be  well 
imagined  to  have  been  most  bitter  and  painful 
indeed.  It  was  not  only  from  Peter  that  the 
intelligence  proceeded,  or  it  might  have  been 
taken  with  some  degree  of  caution  or  suspicion, 
but  it  was  corroborated  by  others ;  for  as  Fer« 
dinand  had  conscientiously  abstained  from 
drinking  the  wine  which  was  presented  him 
by  the  valet  of  Sir  Thomas  Merrivale,  he  felt 
himself  faint  as  he  was  returning  home,  and 
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went  into  a  tavern  for  refrabment,  wben  tbe 
recent  fray  was,  as  it  so  happened,  a  topic  of 
conversation,  and  tlie  report  Meined  fmUy 
generally  believed,  that  Henry  St.  John  had 
alun  a  man  in  a  tavern  brawl,  and  was  conn 
nutted  to  take  his  trial  for  murder. 

Mrs.  Faithful  and  her  daughter  Anne  had 
no  need  to  ask,  if  the  worthy  man  had  Ivoc^it 
bad  news,  for  bis  coantenance  hore  marki  of 
•orrow  not  to  be  concealed,  and  there  wa*  a 
gloom  in  bis  look  'which  no  forced  smile  ooaU 
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aeoks  of  his  wife  and  daughter  who  had  placed 
ihemselves  on  either  side  of  him  prepared  to 
interrogate  him:  for  a  few  moments  he  silently 
pressed  them  to  his  hosom  and  alternately 
kissed  them  repeatedly  and  with  much  affec- 
tion. This  wasindeed  a  state  of  dreadful  sus- 
pense for  poor  Anne.  She  wished,  but  for 
some  moments  did  not  dare,  to  ask  a  question, 
at  length,  fancying  that  her  father  had  some 
heayy  news  to  tell  which  he  could  not  well  do 
without  the  aid  of  enquiry,  she  endeavoured  to 
help  him  off  with  the  load  that  was  on  his 
heart  by  saying,  "  Dear  father,  where  is  he  ?' 

He  then  sighed,  and  detaching  himself  from 
fhem,  he  sat  down  and  said,  ^^  He  is  in  prison." 
•*  You  also  have  been  in  prison,"  said  Mrs. 
Faithful,  "  and  we  sorrowed  for  you,  but  we 
sorrowed  not  so  deeply  methinks  for  yon,  as 
yon  do  for  this  young  man.  Do  you  love  him 
better  than  we  love  you,  or  is  there  greater 
cause  for  sorrow,  that  his  sufferings  are  not 
for  righteousness'  sake?" 
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"  'Tu  even  bo,  mj  bdoved  onea,  *d«  eroi 
so  ;**  replied  Ferdinand  Faithful ;  **  bad  fab 
saSennga  been  for  righteonsness'  nke  we  ooglit 
to  reJMce  in  them,  bat  m  the  Apostle  Peter 
Math,  '  If  any  of  you  suffer  as  8  murderer — ' " 
Her8  the  good  man  made  on  abrupt  and 
scdemn  pause,  pressing  the  while  bia  dai^jhter'a 
baud  with  such  a  trembling  camaitnnaa  as  told 
her  that  there  was  indeed  a  sad  reality  in  iriut 
he  said.  With  a  shriek  of  agony  she  atarted 
up  Kod  exclaimed,  "  Murder !     Oh  Ood*  fin^ 
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flons  whom  he  had  met  in  the  tayem,  co  that 
there  remained  no  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
story.  Wlien  he  had  finished  the  narrati^n^ 
he  added,  ^<  AIi,  weliaday  !  I  did  think  at  one 
time,  that  the  proud  cavalier  spirit  in  that  young 
man  had  been  sobered  down  into  something 
of  a  rational  feeling,  and  that  he  was  bc^nning 
to  see  that  there  ma;  be  dignity,  worth,  and 
glory  in  the  character,  without  the  aid  of « 
blustering  profligacy,  and  that  there  might  be 
enjoyment  in  life,  without  tlie  destructive  stimu- 
lant of  wine  and  dice.  But  all  my  hopes  have 
vanished,  and  I  have  now  no  other  consolation 
than  to  think,  that  I  have  done  what  I  could." 

"  And  will  you  desert  him  now  ?"  said  Anne 
Faithful. 

"  No,"  replied  Ferdinand,  with  great  ani- 
mation, **  no,  no,  I  will  not  desert  him  when 
raobt  he  needs  my  sympathy.  The  law  will 
not  allow  me  the  public  exercise  of  the  minis- 
trations of  religion,  but  it  does  not  prevent  me 
from    whispering  to    the   prisoner    the  words 
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of  ecnwdatico,    uid  Uw  langoi^e  (bat  my 
lead  the  aoul   to  penitence     I  will  ne  Ub 


Hcd  the  affectioiiate  daughter  threw  hv 
anM  •Toand  her  &ther'a  aeck,  and  kiMcd  him 
ag^  and  ^ain  BBjingi  "  Dear,  dear,  good 
bthor,  why  are  not  all  heart*  ma  kindly  ftmad 
u  yoon  ?  Oh  what  a  heaven  would  earth  be 
thear* 

"  He  only  who  formed  the  heart,"  lapllad 
Ferdinand,  "  can  answer  that  queetiaii.  Pw- 
lulveiiture  he  desiinied  not  thb  earth   to  be  i 
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punidiment  than   any  which    the   lawi    can 
inflict." 

<<  I  will  see  him,  my  child,  I  will  see  Um^** 
said  Ferdinand  Faithful,  *^  and  will  bring  you 
such  information  as  I  can  gather.'' 

^  Yon  will  bring  me?'  said  Anne  Faithful 
mournfully,  ^^may  I  not  then  see  him  for 
myself?" 

'<  No,  my  child,  no,"  said  the  father,  *^  if 
Uood-^iltiness  be  upon  him,  it  is  not  well  that 
you  should  see  him. — ^You  love  him." 

'^  Oh  yes,  indeed  I  do,"  exclaimed  Anne, 
'<  and  therefore  I  fain  would  see  him,  would 
soothe  him,  would  console  him,  would  pray 
for  him.  I  may  not  ask  pardon  for  him  of 
man,  but  I  may  seek  to  God  for  his  mercy 
upon  him." 

Yes,    my    beloved,"    replied    Ferdinand, 

you  may  so,  and  that  you  can  do  as  well  in 
your  own  chamber  as  you  can  in  his  dungeon. 
You  love  him,  I  say,  and  would  you  therefore 
see  him  ?     I  tell  yon  no,  see  him  not.     Should 


a 
<( 
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Am  bws  of  kis  coontry  demuMl  bJs  Hfc,  waai 
dMMiM  kis  life  be  given  to  the  law*,  tlien  in  &• 
aeamfulness  of  your  recollections,  tbere  woaU 
rnnt  be  prewnt  to  your  mind's  eye,  the  gloo«y 
4aiq;eon  mnd  the  felon's  clisin ;  your  reeoHe* 
don  of  him  now,  is  of  a  gay  and  handaome 
youth,  eheerful  in  aspect  and  lively  in  «• 
prwsioo ; — how  could  yon  bear  to  aee  *  glooa^ 
altvmtion  in  that  look  ?  the  cheeks  pale  and 
nmken,  the  eyes  dim  with  weeping,  or  dinr» 
east  with  shame?  Yon  must  not  go.  It  is 
tlip  kiu<lntK«  of  a  friend,  it  is  not  the  authorily 
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•heerfblnesB,  when  I  tell  him  flnt  I  klre  Um 
flIiU,  and  that  I  am  convineed  that  his  spirit  is 
BOt  planted  by  crime.'' 

*  Ferdinand  Faithfnl  was  pleased  with  theafleo- 
tifloafteneat  of  his  child,  even  though  ffiwted 
towards'  one  who^  he  feared,  deserved  It  not, 
and  he  was  reminded  of  his  own  younger  days 
and  of  the  gentleness  of  Us  child's  mother. 

Hid  then  hastened  to  the  prison  tad  was  sooii 
introduced  to  the  accused.  Him  he  found  not 
shrinking  with  fear,  nor  bending  down  ahfectiy 
beneath  the  stings  of  remorse,  but,  though 
bound  with  manacles  and  surrounded  by  prison 
walls,  yet  sitting  with  all  the  serenity  of  liberty 
and  the  calnmess  of  conscious  innocence.  His 
hair  was  somewhat  dishevelled,  and  his  attire 
hMsked  a  little  of  its  usual,  punctilious  neatness, 
fetters  also  were  upon  him,  but  in  all  other 
respects  he  was  unchanged. 

The  good  Puritan  however  looked  not  so 
calmly  on  the  prisoner,  as  the  prisoner  did  on 
him ;  for  this  cool  serenity  of  aspect  and  com* 
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pomre  of  Spirit  i^pcared  to  Fcrdiuaod  Faitkrul 
as  a  strong  isdication  of  hardness  of  bcart, 
and  an  utter  war*  -''  — ^-icijile.     But  tliwe  wm 


so  much  of  the 
Fcrdiusod,  t\ 
the  wicked  wa 
if  he,  who  did 
the  Bererity  ol 


m  of  humanity  about 
□gest  feeling  towu^ 
as  he  wMdd  often  say, 
d  seldom  give  way  to 
uke,  liow  little  doce  il 


become  tu,  who  are  loaded  wiUi  aiiia  and  in- 
firmities,  to  raise  our  voices  to  the  loudnen  of 
ail  arrogant  censure .' 

Approaching  the  prisoucr  with  a  trembling 
step  and  a  countenance  full  of  the  expression  uf 
a  grief  which  iudulges  not  itself  with  words,  he 
^ve  Ids  liand  shaking  like  tliat  of  one  in  a 
|iidsy.  Henry  StJohn,  wlio  attributed  this 
iiKik  (>(  mouriifuhicss  ratlier  to  sympathy  with 
misfurl uiii<,  than  to  sorrow  for  sin,  hastily 
!T|-](spiitg  lhi>  prnfft^'red  hand,  and  pressing  it 
willi  the  utmost  cordiality,  said,  "  Dear,  dear 
frifiid.  this  indeed  is  kindly  done.  'Tis  geiif- 
vi'silv  of  villi  to  visit  the  prisoucr  in  his  dun- 
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geon.  Bttt  i^lierefore  bring'  with  yim  Iboki' 
of  sorrow  ?  Tears,  and  sighs,  and  sad  r^rete 
are  the  natural  companions  of  a  prison's  in- 
mates. They  who  visit  the  prisoner  shook! 
bring  with  them  sometlung  better;  tiiey  sbonld' 
bring  light  to  tliem  wlio  sit  in  darkness,  and 
flhottld  give  joy  to  those  who  can  find  sorrow 
toft  themselves." 

Seriously  and  with  much  effort  did  Ferdi- 
nand Faithful  reply,  sayii^,  ^  Who  can  bring' 
joy  to  those  who  cannot  receive  it  ?  And  how 
can  he,  who  in  wine  or  malice,  hath  shed  a  bro- 
ther's blood,  receive  consolation  from  human 
smiles  ?  Alas,  alas,  it  grieveth  me  beyond  ex« 
pression,  to  think  that  he,  whom  I  had  regarded 
with  an  almost  parental  feeling,  whom  I  had 
loved  in  spite  of  strong  prejudices,  and  for 
whom  affection  had  struggled  with  my  better 
judgment,  should  so  hr  sink  down  from  the 
proud  eminence  on  which  he  once  stood,  as  to 
be  now  sitting  in  the  murderer's  dungeon  and 
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Then  Ferdinand  Faithful  reoonectilg  the 
words  of  Peter  Longstafl^  who  had  spoken  of 
the  matter  as  a  tavern  brawl  or  thing  of  wine 
and  dice,  imagined  that  Henry  St.  John  thon^t 
lightly  of  that  kind  of  murder  which  the  law 
did  not  visit  with  the  utmost  severity.  He  re- 
plied, <<  Nay  but  Master  St  John,  you  may 
r^ard  that  only  as  murder,  which  the  law  of 
man  calls  such;  whereas  the  law  of  God  ex- 
pressly says,  <^  Thou  shalt  not  1011;**  and 
^<  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall 
his  blood  be  shed." 

*^  But  no  blood  hath  been  shed  by  me,**  re- 
plied St  John.  Then  the  young  cavalier  related 
to  Ferdinand  Faithful  the  whole  particulars 
which  have  been  recorded  above.  *  On  hearing 
which,  the  good  man  rejoiced  exceedingly  and 
said,  grasping  the  young  man's  hand  most 
heartily,  "  Harry  St  John!— Harry  St.  John! 
You  have  made  my  heart  glad  indeed!  Heavily 
and  wearily  my  spirit  hath  mourned  for  you, 
and  I  have  wept,  and  prayed,  and  hoped  for 
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tfre  Ay  '^W2tf%f  'and  -IkMr  ^fMiittroiii  'Ay  "linW 
Whieh  shineth  ia  dattaMsf  Lktie  -MteM  I 
hare  imapaed  that  kitt  pnaon,  boaeiitfi  a  ftol 
accusation,  having  my  limbs  bound  In  galllta||^ 
fetters  I  could  enjoy  the  highest  degree  of  bap- 
^ness  and  delight  of  which  my  heart  teems 
susceptible !  Yet  at  this  moment  I  ha^e  a  joy 
greater  than  any  which  I  can  remember,  yea 
as  great  as  I  can  bear.  BleanngSy  Mesnngs 
mi  the  head  of  that  most  excellent  man,  who 
refoiceth  in  goodness  and  delighteth  him- 
self in  peace!  When  he  thought  me  guOty, 
there  was  no  other  sentiment  in  his  bosom 
than  grief  and  pity, — ^when  he  found  me  inno- 
cent, how  sincere  and  how  beautiful  was  his 
joy ! — And  he  acknowledges  me  as  his  child  !-^ 
I  was  proud  and  ever  shall  be^  I  trust,  of  my 
fiither  who  perished  in  fighting  for  his  king  and 
country,  but  I  must  have  for  this  my  fiiiher  by 
adoption  a  feeling  of  grateful  affection ;  for  he 
hath  taught  me  a  lesson  of  incalculable  value 
and  heavenly  wisdom,    I  have  heard  religion 
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talked  sboDt,  I  have  nmi  <tf  it  in  boolci,  but 
in  dw  &mily  of  Ferdinand  FUdiful  I  aee  it 
RvBf — moTOi — breatbe; — and  it  ia  beuitifnl 
bcgrond  words." 
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CHAPTER  DL 


Henbt  St.  John  wm  not  podtfqpi  fidta 
aware  how  much  the  beanly  of  Anne  Fttthful 
eoDtribated  to  inspire  him  with  admiration  of 
the  TirtueB  and  excellencies  of  the  fiunily ;  but 
be  was  very  soon  brought  to  know  how  very 
deep  was  the  interest  which  he  himself  had  for 
her,  by  the  arrival  of  another  and  an  unexpected 
vintor« 

Lady  Arabella  Duval  had,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  heard  of  the  young  cavft- 
lier  having  been  taken  up  for  a  murder  com- 
mitted at  Charing  Cross;  she  had  heard  that 
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w  Iky  wha  taU  Oe  atmy  tkoogM  ^^  >' 
«  be  igmaUe  to  Wrto  be  toU  aks  aT  tbe 
BB  ead  dunby  ef  Hmy  St.  JoLd,  they 
I,  dutt  W  bed  bcbved  witb  eo  modi  gel- 


iBtioa  of  hia  lugb  iferiL 

port  the  lady  Mt  tbe  blood  rndi  into  ber  6m, 
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Arabella  Diival  to  exhibit  a  fiingnlinr  bddneiir 
and  eeomtricity  of  carriage,  as  if  enjoying  the 
irmider  she  exeited  amotig  the  more  sdber  aail 
rational  part  et  the  other  sex.  Her  own  ma>* 
vaata  alio,  though  aecnstomed  to  her  odd  way% 
were  often  aift^nehed  at  the  orders  which  Ihey 
received.  Now  when  she  had  heard  of  the  im* 
prisonment  of  Henry  St.  John  and  of  the  caose 
of  it,  her  heart  leaped  within  her,  and  she  said 
to  herself  **  I  adore  him  for  his  spirit.  I  will 
go  and  see  him,  and  I  wUl  tell  him  how  heartily 
I  i^plaud  him.  Some  of  his  friends  have  said 
that  he  was  becoming  a  milksop  and  a  puling 
Puritan.  Thank  heaven  he  does  know  better 
than  that"  She  then  ordered  her  carriage  and 
told  the  astonished  coachman  to  drive  to  New- 
gate. The  man  turned  up  his  eyes  in  wonder 
and  did  as  he  was  commanded. 

Ferdinand  Faithful  had  not  been  very  long 
gone  when  the  lady  entered  the  captive's  dun- 
geon. The  converisation  which  had  passed  b^ 
tween  St.  John  and  his  Mend,,  together  with 
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tiw  meditation  vhicK  had  followed  it,  left  ao 
the  ooimtanance  of  the  priwm«r  s  ]o6k  at  wi^t&e- 
ntm  and  gravi^,  whub,  though  &r  from  ad- 
iMM,  ■WBM  too  melanebcdy  for  m  g^  and 
thooghileai  s  heart  as  that  of  Lady  AiabeH^ 
Mcreorer  the  Bxprnarion  of  aatDiiiafament  wiA 
iriiich  be  regarded  her,  as  nmeh  aa  to  ^^i 
**  What  madneee  hath  hroi^lrt  yon  Mther?" 
might  have  damped  and  repeDed  a  meebr 
ifnrit  than  here,  bnt  with  a  bold  levity,  and  a 
earelem  smile,  that  seemed  to  set  npncf  at 
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Tentnre,  than  pleased  at  any  manifiMCadoii 
which  he  might  hare  given  of  his  spirit  and 
prowess.  He  was  actually  at  a  loss  lor  a 
moment  what  answer  to  make  to  this  greeting, 
tear  he  was  unwilling  to  behave  with  rudeness 
to  a  lady,  and  he  could  not  answer  according 
to  the  spirit  of  her  address.  He  therefore  made 
no  reply,  and  she  not  a  whit  abashed,  seated 
herself  beside  him  on  the  stone  bendi  on  which 
he  was  sitting,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand 
said,  ^*  How  now,  my  fine  fellow !  Are  yon 
crest  fiEiUen  ?  Feel  you  any  qualms  of  con- 
science, or  fears  of  the  hangman's  noose  ?  Come, 
dieer  up,  I  have  friends  at  comrt,  who  will  take 
care  that  you  come  to  no  harm.** 

**  Lady  Arabella,"  at  length  he  replied,  **  this 
vint  is  an  honour  which  I  had  no  right  to  ex* 
pect  I  thank  you  most  respectfiilly  for  the 
compliment  which  you  have  paid  me ;  but  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  I  have  no  qualms  of  con- 
science,  or  fears  of  the  hangman's  noose.  You 
are  not  dtting  beside  a  murderer." 
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*'  And  if  I  were,"  replied  the  lady  with  mw 
culine  boldness  and  great  loiidDess  uf  voiee,  "  i 
iiliould  not  be  afrp"l  •'"■*  he  would  murder  me, 
1  tell  you  wbat  I  adaiire  a  man  ot 

spirit.     Wbat,  i  m  of  noiHler,  do  )-ou 

wear  a  sword  t'  iiuKtiEW!  insolence  mid 

check  impertiti  were  a  man  I  should 

not  wear  my  a  mer«  lioliday  am** 

inetit.  I  should  maxe  good  use  of  it,  w>  yoii 
have  done." 

"  Lady,"  replied  Henry  St.  John,  "  I  have 
made  no  other  use  of  my  sword  on  this  occasion 
than  that  which  any  lover  of  peace  would 
liave  done.  I  drew  it  to  prevent  slaughter, 
and  in  defence  of  my  friend  Sir  Thomas 
Men-lvale." 

"  Then  your  friend  Sir  Thomas  Merrivalc," 
answered  the  lady,  "  is  not  worthy  of  such  a 
cliampion.  I  aui  ijuite  angry  with  him,  for 
having  endangered  a  life  so  much  more  valuable 
tlian  liis  own.  I  verily  believe,  Master  Harry 
St.  John,  that  this  Derbyshire  knight,  whom 
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you  call  your  friend,  is  after  dl  little  better 
llian  a  rank  coward." 

The  lady  paused  a  moment,  and  then  ki^ih* 
ing  aloud  with  an  air  of  affiBotation,  as  though 
she  was  endeavouring  to  eonoeal  a  ooofuaon 
which  she  did  not  experience^  said,  <*  CSan  yon 
think  it  credible,  Ihat  this  old  cavaHer  has  had 
4he  insolence  to  offer  his  heart  and  acres  to  my 
SMeptance,  hoping  by  my  jointure^  to  dear  off 
the  incumln-ances  that  are  upon  his  estate  at 
Emmerton  ?' 

*'  or  course  then,  you  refused  his  offer ;" 
said  Henry  St.  John. 

«'  Oh  no,"  replied  Lady  Arabella,  <'  I  did 
much  better,  I  suspected  that  he  was  a  coward, 
and  I  told  him  that  my  heart  was  a  disputed 
empire  only  to  be  won  by  conquest.  There* 
upon  he  blustered  and  looked  big,  and  talked 
very  largely,  but  when  I  added,  that  he  who 
would  win  my  heart  must  first  win  Colonel 
Clavering's  sword,  he  shrunk  like  a  whipped 
hound." 
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UAj  obMmd    not  s  look  ti  tamfft^bitSm 
at  SL  Min,  and  dM  procaeded,  mjia^  "  W« 


pmnttod  the  not  of  the  nmd,  thcnftnw* 
nwMt  look  to  oar  koabaodi  and  IratlmB  ••  mm 
pmtoeton.  A  iroman  that  ia  aaaniad  to  a 
eoward  ia  aa  bdplea  m  a  bniif  wltk—1  aiva.* 
**  There  ia  a  wide  differeaee^"  wid  Hanj* 
**  between  a  man  vho  is  afraid  to  Bghi  and  «■• 
who  ia  BO  caplious  as  to  cncHge  in   ererv  brawl 
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to  hentate  when  there  was  justice  in  the 
^piarrei*" 

The  sentunents  uttered  by  Henry  St.  John 
did  not  altogether  please  the  Amaaonian  qnrit 
of  Lady  Arabella  Duval;  but  he  was  a  youth 
of  such  fine  appearance,  and  of  such  admired 
manners,  that  she  could  not  withhold,  or  even 
conceal  her  attachment. 

As  the  lady  was  about  leaving  the  prison) 
having  promised  again  and  again  that  all  hw 
influence  should  be  used  in  behalf  of  the  pri- 
soner, she  suddenly  recollected  the  embroidery 
Vork,  and  the  payment  for  it.  **  Alack,''  she 
exclaimed,  <<  I  but  this  moment  recollect  that  I 
have  not  paid  you  for  that  beautiful  embroidery 
which  you  brought  me  a  short  time  since.  Lei 
me  know  in  how  much  I  stand  indebted  to 
you." 

Henry  St.  John  was  grieved  at  the  moition 
of  this  matter,  for  he  could  not  demand  so 
much  as  he  would  fain  give,  and  he  had  not  at 
that  time  the  means  of  making  addition  from 
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Us  own  pane.  Incbedlw'htid  bardtr'Aaaght 
what  price  to  name,  he  was  ther^Dre  bIaIbm 
wkmt  xt^}^  to  nuke.  The  ImAj  Anbdia  ob- 
■mving  that  he  heaitated,  thoi^iit  Ami  hm  WM 
going  to  be  ao  gallant  aa  to  refnae  to  mtawfi  mof 
^tpfmaat  at  all,  site  then  nid  in  ber  nanal  atjla 
«f  'blDntnen,  "  Come,  you -on  amnAjtmeoOaBt 
what  you  paid  the  young  imsmb,  if  yarn  ten 
prid'  her  at  all,  and  if  not,  I  will  «•]!  mad  fUf 
her  myself.  And  now  I  think  «f  it,  MMMr  8t 
Mm,  I  will.  Yon  can  teM  me, 
lyfaere  ghe  liTea." 
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jBcters  of  the  human  race  !  Who  can  imagine 
two  beings  of  the  same  sex  and  species^  differ- 
ing so  widely,  as  Lady  Arabella  Duval  and 
Anne  Faithful  ?  Oh !  how  I  dread  their  meet- 
ing I  What  will  Anne  Faithful  think  of  me^ 
to  have  among  my  acquaintance  such  an  one 
as  Lady  Arabella  ?  And  again,  bow  grievous 
to  think  of  the  mockery  to  which  the  meekest 
of  human  spirits  will  be  subjected,  from  that 
bold  and  thoughtless  woman.  Alas,  alas,  what 
a  perplexing  thing  is  life  !  Scarcely  an  hour 
ago,  and  my  heart  was  bursting  with  joy,  and 
now  it  is  shrinking  with  fear  !  How  frail  is 
human  happiness !  It  is  as  unstable  as  the 
dancing  wave  of  the  sea  and  empty  as  the  foam 
of  the  wave,  it  is  as  perishing  as  a'^cloud  and  aa 
unsubstantial  as  the  shadow  of  a  cloud.  And 
yet  we  cling  to  life  and  toil  after  happiness. 
Oh  what  are  we  all — ^but  shadows  pursuing 
shadows  I — And  yet  to  shadows  is  not  shadow 
itself  a  substance? — There  is  a  mystery  in 
being  that  I  cannot  fathom  | — ^when  life  departs 
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I  gliall  know  what  it  meaoB,  I  mnst  not  at- 
tempt to  guess  the  riddle  till  I  have  heard  it 
through," 

In   thoughts  did  Henry  St.  John 

amuse,  pcrple  y  his  mind,   perltB[ia 

he  d!d  also  ii  nind,  for  man  nerer 

Uiinks  closely,  deeply,  and  humaa 

tears  do  water  an  which  iho  tree  of  ' 

kuowledge  grows.    , 

From  the  prison  the  Lady  Arabella  Dnval 
prorecded  to  the  residence  of  Ferdinand  F^th- 
ful,  wondering  as  she  went  wliat  kind  of  poor 
people  or  reduced  gentry  these  should  he,  for 
whom  St.  John  did  shew  himself  so  deeply 
interested,  for  he  had  not  told  the  lady  that  (hey 
were  the  family  of  an  ejected  minister.  For 
some  days,  in  consequence  of  the  accident  which 
had  befallen  Henry  St.  John,  they  had  been 
Buffering  many  privations  and  were  at  this  mo- 
ment trembling  on  the  verge  of  absolute  want. 
Their  apartment  was  miserably  furnished,  and 
themselves  were  pale  with  anxiety  and  care, 
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yet  still  there  Wtw  a  look  of  dignity  and  ielf- 
poflseflrion  about  them,  which  would  naturally 
fbroe  itself  on  the  attention  of  the  moet  careleas 
obaenrer ;  the  very  humility  which  so  abounded 
in  their  diaracter,  was  not  an  abject  meannesS) 
but  was  rather  the  meekness  of  self-respect. 

One  may  almost  picture  to  oneself  the  mifr» 
tual  surprise  and  embarrassment  of  the  parties. 
Xisdy  Arabella,  bold,  thoughtless,  arrogant,  and- 
of  haughty  demeanour,  whose  cheeks  had  nerer 
known  the  warmth  of  a  blush,  and  whose  eye 
had  scarcely  ever  glistened  with  a  tear,  dressed 
in  the  utmost  gaiety  of  the  fashion,  burst  with-^ 
out  announcement  into  the  apartment,  where 
Ferdinand  Faithfiil  with  his  wife  and  child 
were  sitting  in  social  sorrow  and  in  trembling 
hufe.     Ferdinand  was  reading  aloud,  while  his 
wife  and  daughter  were  busy  with  the  needle ; 
at  this  interruption  they  discontinued  their  oc- 
cupations and  rose  respectfully  at  the  lady's 
entrance,  for  there  is  always  an  extemporary 
homage  paid  to  gay  clothing.    Taking  no  no* 
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tiM  mi  As  falhcr  or  — Ihw,  bat  sMtig  in  the 
kind  of  il—r  FahUni  viae  CMlmMdery  woik, 
dM  kd}-  akniptly  aud,  "  Yoa  are  thm  jovag 
waaiOB  I  aaoffimt,  wko  mought  tbe  tmbnUtrj 
«Uek  Bf  fiieod,  Mmbar  Hmrj  Sl  Jalu, 
Wtm^t  to  mm  a  few  wuA«  met.  I  k«n 
cbIW  to  p^  yon  for  it." 

Lafcaor,  to  thme  wbo  !»▼«  not  Wui  aoeiM* 
totocd  to  ita  H  not  BO  poinfol  in  its  tcti,  m  in 
tkt  hwinifaTiif  to  whidi  it  eipoan  then.  Ai 
yH^  Anne  Faithful  fand  not  aaSend  moch  bmtL 
dui  hnmilMlion,  lor  Henry  St.  John  bad  aoTsd 
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"  Pray  docs  MAster  St.  Jolin  i^ieDil  murli  of 
his  itnie  with  yoti  i"' 

The  ruddy  (liFeuBive  mtinntrr  in  whirh  this 
question  was  |>ut,  and  the  iti^ciiiiirniit  hxik  uhioh 
accompanied  it,  brought  burniuff  bliuJteii  to  thn 
cheeks  of  Anne  Faill  I,  Hud  ri-ndcrrd  her  ntiU 
lees  able  to  epenk.  r  fullntr  Kts-Jiig  h<-r  di^ 

trc««,  and  being  as  angry  with  the  unknown  is* 
tnd«,  wit  WM  iU.UB  naton  to  bft  with  mmf 
ema,  rttpyad  forwaid  and  said,  **  Madun*  I 
know  lui  wboBh  I  'am  sddrewdng,  and  it  it  pro* 
baUe  that  you  also  are  not  aware  whom  you  axe 
addwing,  but  whrther  you  bb  a  lady  of  the 
vccy  lugbeot  raak  or  of  no  raak  at  all,  I  must 
take4be  liberty  of  wying  that  I  will  not  su^r 
Bucb  mdeoew  t»  my  child  to  pasa  unrcbuked. 
We  an  humblad  by  pover^,  but  we  will  not  ba 
humiliated  t^  iosolenee.  Master  Henry  8t. 
John  I  take  it,  has  good  right  to  spend  Win  timo 
where  he  will,  unquestioned  by  atiy  ori<'." 

The  Laily  Arabella,  as  booii  as  IVrdiuand 
F^thful  began  to  s|ieak,   fixed  her  eyes   full 
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bady  Md  aiiwiifcHlly  iU  icpli<4  **  WcO 
Mi,  MMter  Pwita,  far  m^  I  take  70a  to  bo 
I7  TMT  attkc^  }  ■■  Htt  HOghtilj  jralooB  of  yov 
^■gtaB**  ^IMiljr  fatapotk.  Ujvummtkmm 
«W  I H^  I  wiU  tdl  700,  dnt  I  am  the  Lady 
AnUkDnal,  mJ  if  I  ^mniU  ercrbMOM 
Ife  Lady  AnWDa  St.  Jok^  I  d»U  take  it  tM 
MhIv  Hany  St.  Joka  ^  not  good  right  to 
ifMkd  faio  time  whwe  W  wiB,  nnqnmiowjd  tf 
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cf  Sir  Thomas  Merrivale,  but  he  saw  that  the 
^<xy  was  departing  from  Emmerton  and  that 
the  knight's  good  acres  were  encmnbered  with 
m  weight,  which  they  could  never  throw  off,  so 
he  wHhdrew  in  good  time  Imd  left  the  aocom- 
j^ished  and  learned  Mistress  Adelaide,  to  ragfa 
in  virgin  solitude  and  to  finish  her  days  in  a 
GonTent.  Come,  come,  I  am  a  plain  speaking 
woman,  and  you  Will  one  day  acknowledge  that 
I  have  been  your  best  friend.  I  pray  you  do 
not  suffer  that  young  cavalier  to  deceive  you. 
I  will  rebuke  him  heartily  for  it  hereafter;  at 
present  however,  Jack  Ketch  is  a  candidate  for 
the  honour  of  his  neck,  so  there  can  be  no 
quarrelling  now  for  the  honour  of  his  hand." 

Her  ladyship  then  laughed  again  most  loudly 
at  her  own  volubility,  and  after  paying  for  the 
embroidery  work,  said,  <^  Now  I  pray  you,  Anne 
Faithful,  for  the  future,  if  you  have  any  em- 
brmdery  work  to  dispose  of,  do  not  make  St. 
John  your  agent,  but  bring  it  to  me  yourself, 

VOL.  II.  I 
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and  do  not  give  thai  Jtyang  genUoPMOi  an  op- 
portunity of  raising  tud  Ik^mh  in  yoor  hMCt. 
Farewell,  my  good  peo]^  I  will  not  tatfft 
you." 

Then  she  departed  and  Fwdinasd  FvlUal 
looked  at  hia  daugliter  that  ahe  ahoold  wpmJt, 
but  there  was  for  awhile  nlenoe  on  all  Bde%  a 
nlenceasof  perstHiBOTerwbelined  irith  a  wovdw 
taxing  th«r  credulity,  and  leading  them  aljoMt 
to  doubt  their  sensea.  Ferdinand  Faithfal 
thought  that  he  had  studied  and  ohMrred  ho* 
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for  any  length  of  time,  beca«8e  such  Tn.  the 
character  of  ber  mind  that  she  was  tolerable 
only  in  a  crowd  and  as  an  swn^ging  variety. 
We  may  often  observe,  that  those  persons  who 
excite  our  wonder  when  seen  superficially  and 
imperfectly,  do  but  raise  our  disgust  when  con- 
templated more  closely;  it  is  also  remarkable, 
that  in  great  cities,  people  are  always  on  the 
search  after  wonders,  and  that  they  will  either 
make  or  find  them,  whereas  in  a  small  and 
quiet  village,  all  are  known  to  all,  and  the  cha- 
racteristic of  the  place  is  a  very  comfortable 
monotony. 

It  was  so  painful  to  the  family  of  Ferdinand 
Faithful  to  believe  what  was  said  by  Lady  Ara- 
bella, that  they  endeavoured  in  the  first  place 
to  account  for  the  strangeness  of  the  intrusion, 
but  they  could  not  well  do  this,  for  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  lady  must  have  received  from  St. 
John  himself  a  direction  of  their  residence,  it 
was  also  clear,  that  none  but  he  could  have 

I  2 
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■■fcrmril  kr  of  tbe  hct  tliaC  Anne  Faitbfiil 
had  wnwglit  the  embnadcry.  It  had  been  in 
tiK  intentMia  of  Ferdinand  to  saffex  hie  dai^;b- 
tar  Aoctly  to  go  and  see  the  |raoner>  nnoe  it 
ap|iianiil  that  blood-gniltinen  was  not  npoo 
iam ;  bat  the  vkit  of  thk  strai^  woman,  and 
the  langn^c  whic^  she  had  held  towards  thenv 
eontriboted  in  oo  smsll  decree  to  make  hiw 
hcMtate  again.  Henry  St.  John  had  not  Mid 
a  word  coBconing  the  canse  of  his  long  ahsntetv 
uor  had  he  spokoi  of  the  sale  of  the  emlnMdcrjr. 
Tbercfere  Mastor  Faithfnl  b^an  to  soqwet, 
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to  lis  always  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms? 
Have  you  not  said,  that  honesty  of  purpose  had 
set  its  mark  upon  his  countenance,  and  that 
every  feature  about  him  spoke  of  integrity  of 
heart?' 

"  Yes,  my  child,  yes,"  replied  Ferdinand, 
^<  but  what  if  this  strong  exhibition  of  integrity 
be  after  all  nothing  more  than  the  crafty  acting 
of  a  part,  whereby  he  seeks  to  deceive  us? 
When  for  any  evil  purpose  men  assume  an 
aspect  of  honesty  and  sincerity,  they  are  always 
mightily  diligent  to  provide  aga\|ist  conviction, 
and  when  conviction  comes  at  l&Bt,  as  it  mostly 
does  to  hypocrites,  it  comes  not  so  much  from 
any  deficiency  of  their  own  artifice,  as  from 
accidental  circumstances  over  which  they  have 
no  controul.  Henry  St.  John  might  be  too 
crafty  to  betray  himself,  but  not  sufficiently 
circumspect  to  prevent  this  bold  woman  from 
opening  our  eyes  to  the  heartlessness  of  his  cha^ 
racter.      Indeed  I  must  confess  to  you,  that 
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whOe  she  was  BpesHdng  to  ns,  I  coold  not  but 
tbink  that  the  boldness  of  her  manner  seemed 
more  suitable  to  the  taste  of  a  eavslier,  than 
tbe  quiet  diffidence  of  my  dear  child." 

"  Alas,  my  father,"  replied  Anne,  *<  why  all 
this  suspicion  ?  You  are  not  ordinarily  aocns- 
tomed  to  be  distrustful.  Do  yon  think  there 
was  any  insincerity,  when  he  exposed  faimsdf 
for  our  Bakes  to  the  auger  and  resentment  of 
Sir  Thomas  Merrivale?  Do  yoo  think  that 
there  was  any  insincerity  in  him,  when  be  went 
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Ferdinand  Faithfid  looked  very  serious,  then 
tfddng  his  daughter's  hand,  did  most  affection- 
ately make  reply,  saying,  <^  Sweet  innocent, 
I  have  heard  that  among  men  of  the  world, 
profligacy  has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent, 
that  they  will  sometimes  give  their  hand  to  one, 
and  their  heart  to  another.     As  to    he  matter 
of  pecuniary  liberality,  I  take  that  as  no  token 
of  sincerity  of  purpose  or  honesty  of  intention ; 
for  when  profligate  men  have  evil  intentions 
towards  the  simple  and  unsuspecting,  they  are 
greatly  lavish  of  money.     Dear  child,  I  little 
thought,  when  charmed  with  yoiur  young  sim- 
plicity and  open-heartcdness,  I  should  ever  live 
to  exhort  you  to  doubt  and  distrust.     But  I 
must,  I  must ; — ^pray  you  be  upon  your  guard. 
I  fear  that  he  is  acting  falsely.     A  man  of  a 
truly  peaceable  and  quiet  disposition  is  not 
likely  to  be  engaged  in  midnight  brawls,  so  as 
to  be  taken   up  as  a  murderer,   though   the 
charge  be  unjust.     Nor  can  I  think  that  he  who 
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oncerely  and  honestly  can  love  my  gmtle  Aime» 
wcnild  give  his  confidflnce  rad  socie^  ta  audi 
an  one  as  we  have  just  now  seen.  I  have  ottta 
in  my  public  ministration  spoken  ai  the  wiek- 
ednees  of  iLe  world,  but  I  spoke  of  that 
which  then  I  hardly  knew.  A  new  eh^ 
ter  in  the  volume  of  human  life  is  (^ened 
before  me,  and  now  that  I  have  ceased  to 
instruct  the  world,  the  world  is  instmctiiig 
me." 

Anne  Faithiul  trembled  exceedingly,  and  a* 
the  infant  which  hitberU)  liath  walked  bv  tlic 
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not,  believe,  that  hypocrisy  could  ever  take 
so  beautifxil  a  form  as  that  of  the  cayalier 
Henry  St.  John. 

She  said  to  herself,  **  How  am  I  ever 
to  distinguish  between  sincerity  and  hy- 
pocrisy!" 


X  5 
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•  pcnoiM,  who  believe  thtt 
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pail,  yet  by  them  sorrow  is  not  unfelt.  Tlwy 
feel  it  as  the  patient  ioels  the  sur^oo's  knife, 
alive  to  tlie  keenness  of  its  edge,  but  confiding 
io  tbe  skill  that  guides  it,  and  looking  bop^ 
fully  forward  to  the  health  tliat  shall  follow  it. 
So  did  Anne  Faithful  feel  under  the  present 
calamitous  visitation,  for  donbt  is  a  great  ca- 
lamity, when  it  has  reference  to  the  integrity 
and  fidelity  of  one  whom  we  love.  Her 
thoughts  were  now  more  deeply  and  intently 
than  ever  fixed  on  St.  John.  She  looked  back 
to  the  days  when  first  she  knew  him  and  she 
recollected  how  sweetly  and  gradually  admi- 
lation  ripened  into  love,  she  thought  of  the 
music  of  his  voice,  of  the  graccfulneBS  of  his 
attention,  of  the  gratitude  which  he  had  ex- 
pressed towards  those  who  had  saved  Iiis  life, 
of  tbe  just  and  generous  sentiments  wliich  ho 
had  inTariahly  expressed,  of  the  pleasant  kind- 
ness and  condescension  which  he  had  shown 
towards  the  poor  people  of  Emmerton.  Indeed 
■he  could  recollect  of  him  nothing  but  what 
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wu  good  and  beautiful;  there  was  not  k  look,  a 
word,  oa  which  she  could  hang  a  suapicion  of  in- 
unCMlty  or  duiDgenuousneea;  but  still  she  must 
£>triiat  him, — her  father  had  told  her  that  she 
must  be  upon  her  guard  agunst  him.  She  had 
been  taught  and  she  believed,  that  there  was  a 
wholesomenessiQ  life's  discipUne  howeTeraererfl 
it  might  be,  and  she  confided  in  the  wisdmn  of 
Him  who  guides  the  universe,  but  thia  confi- 
dence did  not  destroy  feeling,  yea  rather,  the 
depth  and  acuteness  of  her  senaibilily  led  ber 
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arraigned  at  the  bar  and  to  plead  to  a  charge  of 
murder.  "Aiid  now,"  said  Anne  Faithful  to 
herself,  "  now  comes  hU  hour  of  triumph  I 
That  which  ia  to  the  guilty  a  season  of  dread 
and  apprehension,  wilt  be  to  him  a  moment  of 
joy  and  exultation.  Now  will  he  have  hia 
liberty  again,  and  if  the  first  use  which  he 
makes  of  tluit  liberty  be  not  to  bring  glad 
lidingR,  I  shall — think — "  Poor  girl,  she  did 
not  dare  to  whisjKsr  to  herseli'  what  she  should 
think,  but  checking  a  rising  sigh  she  said  again, 
"  No,  no,  'lis  impossible  !" 

After  breakfast  she  saw  that  her  father  was 
preparing  to  go  from  home,  she  knew  of  course 
that  he  was  going  to  bear  the  trial  of  St.  John. 
"  I  may  not  go  with  you  !"  she  said. 

"  Certainly  not,  my  sweet  child,"  he  replied; 
'*  I  think  that  under  any  circumstances,  the  pre- 
Bence  of  a  female  in  a  criminal  court  is  highly 
indecorous,  and  in  the  present  case,  it  would  be 
most  unbecoming  and  imprudent.  Suppose,  my 
dear,  that  he  should  be  found  guilty !" 
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*'  I  cannot  suppose  it,  I  will  not  suppow  itl" 
replied  Anne  with  an  energy  of  utteranoe  that 
WBB  at  once  pleasing  and  painful  to  ber  affe^ 
tionate  father. 

"  Ye%  my  beloved,"  said  Ferdinuid  Faithfoli 
'*  you  may  suppose  it;  sometimes  the  innocoit 
are  condemned,  and  sometimes  tbe  guilty  an 
acquitted.  I  go  to  the  trial,  not  from  a  vaiH 
curiosity,  not  that  I  may  gaze  on  the  agitated 
countenance  of  tbe  arrugned  man, — nor  that  I 
may  know  the  decision  of  the  jury,  for  that  I 
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heart  aad  spirit,  I  must  renuunce  liim.  He 
may  come  here  triumphing  in  bis  acquittal, 
but  unless  he  can  also  triumph  in  his  imiocence, 
I  can  have  no  sympathy  with  liis  joy.  Child, 
my  heart  bleeds  to  think  of  such  an  iiisue,  for 
my  spirit  yearns  towards  him,  I  have  loved 
him  in  spile  of  my  prejudices,  aud  even  now  I 
have  hopes  in  spite  of  my  fears." 

So  he  departed,  and  tlie  word  '  hope,*  was 
all  that  remained  of  her  father's  talk,  yet  dwel- 
ling on  the  daughter's  recollection ;  on  tliat 
word  she  fed  fur  many  a  weary  hour. 

When  Ferdinand  F^thful  arrived  at  the 
place  of  trial,  the  court  was  exceedingly 
crowded,  for  many  persons  of  quality,  to  whom 
Henry  St.  John  was  known,  were  anxious  to 
be  present,  and  whatever  sight  draws  t<^ether 
any  persons  of  quality,  is  sure  to  be  the  means 
of  attracting  a  man'cllous  multitude  of  fmmmoa 
people  to  boot.  With  much  difficulty  did  he 
force  his  way  in,  pressing  with  a  greater  rude- 
ness of  maoDer,  tban  comported  with  his  quiet 
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babita,  but  witb  him  it  was  aliiMMt  a  nutter  of 
life  and  death.  Presently  the  prismer  WM 
placed  at  the  bar ; — all  eye«  were  fixed  opon 
him,  and  truly  he  was  a  nght  most  likoly  to 
attract  observation ;  for  he  was  not  now,  m 
when  Ferdinand  Faithful  had  seen  bim  ia 
prison,  negligently  arrayed,  but  be  had  naad 
the  utmost  care  in  his  dress,  that  he  might  not 
seem  to  treat  tfae  court  with  disreepeet^  and 
that  there  might  be  no  look  of  self-abasement 
or  dejection  about  him.     In   sooth  it  wn  a 
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Ab  soon  as  the  businesB  of  tbe  oonrt  eom* 
menced,  he  withdrew  his  gaxe  from  the  qpeo- 
tatora  and  directed  his  looks  respeetfiiUy  to  tbe 
judge;  and  while  the  indictmeDt  wm  beiiq^ 
ready  he  listened  with  the  utmost  seriousneai 
gradually  withdrawing  his  eyes  till  they  were 
fixed  on  the  ground.  Then  when  ha  was 
called  on  to  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty,  ha  lifted 
up  his  face  with  a  placid  and  becoming  bold* 
ness  and  a  tone  of  cheerful  confidence,  pleaded 
^  Not  guilty."  And  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  after  he  had  uttered  the  plea,  was 
as  though  it  said,  <^  And  who  shall  prove  me 
guilty  ?'  A  murmur  of  applause  ran  round 
the  court  as  if  his  own  plea  were  his  acquittal. 
Evidence  then  was  brought  attempting  to  con* 
vict  him  with  the  slaughter  of  the  gamester. 

Now  this  man  who  had  lost  his  life  in  the 
affray  at  Charing  Cross,  was  a  most  daring  and 
dissolute  man,  known  to  all  the  profligate  young 
gentlemen  about  town,  and  generally  dreaded 
by  fathers,  mothers,  and  sisters.    Few  persons 
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were  sorry  that  he  was  slun,  and  of  those  who 
were  present  at  the  trial,  the  maltitude  were 
disposed  raUier  to  praise,  than  to  condemn, 
the  person,  whoeoever  it  might  be,  that  had 
shun  him. 

For  the  honour  of  the  sex  I  grieve  to  reoord 
it,  but  for  the  verity  of  history  I  must  not 
omit  it,  that  there  sat  io  a  conspicuous  part  of 
the  court,  and  not  far  from  the  bar  where  (he 
prisoner  stood,  a  Udy  of  much  beaaty,  bat  of 
more  boldueso  than  beauty,  fixing  on  St.  John 
iiid  dfliglited  gaze,  dititUugwilh  him 
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■orrow,  diBceni  from  the  remote  part  of  the 
cour^  where  he  \fbb  Btandin^;  he  presently 
knew  her  again,  for  no  one,  liaving  once  seen 
her,  could  easily  forget  her.  He  could  not  in- 
deed discern  the  face  of  the  prisoner,  hut  he 
could  see  the  frefjuent  looks  of  bold  and  smil- 
ing recogaitioQ  which  were  directed  to  him  by 
the  Lady  Arahellii,  and  he  could  not  but  sup- 
pose that  they  were  received  as  pleasantly  as 
they  were  given. 

The  evidence  for  the  prosecution  was  gone 
through  with  great  circumstantiality  and  an 
almost  tedious  minuteness,  there  was  nothing 
for  the  defence,  and  nothing  more  w.is  needed, 
save  the  prisoner's  own  statement,  which  was 
thus  delivered  and  whicli  waK  listened  to  with 
tite  profoundest  attention  and  delight. 

"  My  Lord  Judge  and  you  gentlemen  of  the 
Jury !  I  eland  before  you  tliia  day  charged  with 
the  deepest  crime  which  a  man  can  commit 
against  society.  I  have  pleaded  not  guilty,  and 
e^ideDce  bath  been  adduced  to  prove  me  g^iulty. 
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which  evidence  hath  I  mnt  dtiigetlMr  Miti," 
(Here  murmurs  of  appluue  were  heard,  bat 
the  stem  look  of  the  judge  rgpreoaed  them.) 
*'  I  would  willingly,  aofaim  my  aafe^  is  eon- 
cerned,  suffer  the  case  to  go  at  once  to  the  jinj, 
but  dear  as  mj  life  i%  my  good  name  i>  rtill 
dearer.  I  have  frienda,"  (Here  his  Tcnee  Al- 
tered Willi  emotion,  and  the  Lady  Arabclh 
Duval  directed  a  look  of  smiling  approbation 
toivards  him,)  "  I  have  friends  wlio  would 
scarcely  rejoice  at  »n  urfjiiitliil  wliicli  saved  my 
life,  lca\'ing  niv  reputalion  tarnislied,  and  liold- 
ing  me  up  to  tlie  rebuke  of  all  gowf  men  an  a 
midnight  brawler  or  a  tavern  gamester.  All 
that  has  been  proved  against  me,  I  have  in  pre- 
fcuce  of  the  magistrate,  aeknoivl edged,  tliat  a 
man  was  shiin  and  thai  I  was  standitig  }>y  with 
my  sword  in  my  liaiid,  but  that  sword  iras 
bloodless,  and  iimoceiit  of  blood.  I  drew  it  lo 
prevent  misehief,  and  twice  did  I  strike  down 
tin-  weaiMins  of  (lie  (.■cmibat;nits.  The  mur- 
derer, if  such  he  may  be    called,    tied,    and  i^ 
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unknown  to  me ;  I  also  had  limbs  wherewith 
to  flee,  had  it  been  that  I  had  done  that  which 
had  terrified  me ;  but  I  had  no  cause  for  fear. 
I  have  never  turned  my  back  on  danger,  nor 
could  I  run  from  the  shadow  of  danger.  There 
lies  my  sword/'  (He  pointed  to  it  as  it  lay  on 
the  table  before  the  judge,)  *^  it  has  been  sealed 
up^  in  custody  of  the  magistrate,  ever  mnce  it 
was  wrested  from  my  hand,  let  it  corroborate 
my  story.  It  is  free  from  the  stain  of  blood, 
but  it  bears  the  marks  of  other  swords.  Is  my 
story  incredible  ?  or  is  it  improbable  ?  I  have 
called  no  witness — there  were  none  of  the 
action.  I  have  called  no  witnesses  to  my  cha^ 
racter,  that  also  were  superfluous,-^— I  knew 
that  if  I  should  need  them  I  should  find  them 
here."  (So  saying,  he  looked  round  on  either 
nde  of  him  and  then  continued,)  ^*  Are  there 
none  here  who  will,  on  oath,  bear  testimony  to 
my  probity  and  integrity  ?  if  there  be  one,  let 
him  signify  his  readiness  by  standing  up." 
He  paused,  and  there  was  a  profound  silence. 
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bat  the  mlence  was  momentary,  for  preseDtly 
there  row  up  in  every  part  of  the  court,  mm  of 
rank,  of  title  and  of  high  repute,  and  in  spite 
of  all  the  ezpoetulatioDB  <^  the  judge,  a  load 
cheering  came  Jrom  all  quarters.  Ferdinand 
Faithfol  heartily  joined  in  the  apfdaase,  and  h» 
would  have  been  truly  h^py,  but  that  be  saw 
that  boldest  of  women,  the  Lady  Arabella  Da- 
val  oeteatadously  manifesting  the  interest  i^iidi 
she  took  in  the  scene.  After  the  tumult  was  a 
little  abated,  a  few  words  passed  between  the 
judge  aud  llic  foreman  of  tlie  jurv,  and  a 
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his  checks,  when  he  heard  the  gibes  and  jeers  of 
the  joong  gallants  as  he  passed* 

So  great  was  the  crowd  and  confiision,  that 
Ferdinand  Faithful  could  not  get  near  him,  but 
he  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  court,  just  time 
enough  to  see  him  handed  into  Lady  Arabella's 
carriage,  which  drove  hastily  away  amidst  the 
cheers  of  the  many,  and  the  significant  smiles  of 
the  few. 

Ferdinand,  with  a  heavy  heart,  turned  aviray  to 
pursue  his  solitary  journey  homewards,  but  be- 
fore he  had  well  extricatedhimself  from  the  crowd, 
he  found  one  pulling  at  his  arm,  and  turning 
round  to  see  who  it  might  be,  recognized  that 
old  fool  Peter  LongstafT,  with  a  broad  grin 
upon  his  face,  and  a  tittering  tremulousness  on 
his  lips,  as  if  longing  to  find  some  leisure  ear 
wherein  he  might  pour  the  impertinence  of  his 
prate. 

^^  So,  Master  Faithful,"  said  he,  ^^  I  give  you 
joy.  Our  young  spark  has  come  off  with 
flying  colours.     Gramercy  thought  he  was  in 
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a  perilonB  plight;  bat  H  M  a  fine  tbing  It 
have  frienda  at  court,  who  will  prora  Meait 
in  court." 

"  Peter  I.ongBta^''  replied  Fra-dinand,  "  I 
taka  it  that  Master  Harry  St.  Jolm  ow«d  hk  aA* 
quitial  rather  to  bis  own  iQaooenoe^  than  to  In 
fiiendfl.  Marked  you  not  how  anxiona  ha  wat 
that  he  might  be  acquitted  not  only  by  the  vw- 
diet  of  the  court,  but  in  the  ojnnicRi  of  Ui 
friends  and  the  world  ?  That  care  of  n 
I  hold  to  be  an  excellent  ngn." 

iiided  Peter,  *'  but   did  not 
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plied  Ferdinand  FaitUU,  ^  •  gnat  ehangai  I 
hmTf  hath  taken  place  in  him  nnee  he  departed 
from  Emmerton.*' 

^  Very  great  change  indeed,"  add  Peter, 
^  London  is  the  place  for  improvement,  rinee  I 
came  here  I  have  foond  mj  ideas  enlarged,  and 
my  capacity  increased;  at  Emmerton  I  waa 
called  simple  Peter  Longstafl^  and  the  mde 
folk  made  a  game  of  me^  hot  new  I  ha;ve  mere 
knowledge  in  my  simple  pate,  than  all  the  good 
people  of  Emmerton  pat  together.  Ay,  BCaster 
Faithful,  the  court,  the  conrt  is  the  place  to 
learn  wisdom  at.^ 

**  Rather  say,  to  learn  wickedness,''  answered 
Ferdinand. 

«*  True,  it  may  be  so,"  said  Peter,  "  widced* 
ness  and  wisdom  are  much  alike,  they  came 
into  the  world  together,  both  growing  on  one 
tree  in  the  garden  of  Eden;  but  I  must  not 
hear  you  rebuke  Master  Henry  St.  John,  he  is 
a  youth  of  great  wit  and  discretion,  all  the  gal- 
lants about  Westminster  speak  very  highly  of 
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•^^^  liaK  WM.  Muter  FaMML  tUt  1 
laai^gk  Uist  be  wsa  likely  tw  i>c  *  w  t*  Uw  of 

■■iit'bak  w^  b  in  vhaaee,  ami  ■whm 

wmit  ftgp^wid  Lsdy  Aralidlk  DuT^ 

Iftwn  boaelf  ij  og  of  a  ytiuiig  gralle- 

■■■  of  HDftll  fc  VouUl  Utow  btaurlf  » 

young  gentlenu  wit  to  refuse  hrt," 

Ferdiuand  Faithtul  woulil  liave  bi-rii  grratljr 
aaused  with  the  vanity  antl  the  pnte  of 
Peter  Longstaff,  had  not  the  to^ic  of  hU  di^ 
cwinie  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  an-akea 
painful  feelings,  aud  to  corroborate  unplfasaot 
4US{u<^DS.  There  was  uow  an  additional  proof 
of  the  instability  and  inBiucority  of  Henry  St. 
John,  ao  that  the  worthy  man  was  more  eailly 
sure  that  no  d^>eadence  could  be  placed  u|)uii 
kim.     With  this  impression  he  returned  to  liiii 
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CHAPTER  XL 


It  is  Rpleasant  thing,  whan  the  world  is  dark 
and  stormy  without,  to  be  able  to  find  in  one's 
home,  peace,  and  joy,  and  a  sweet  content.  A 
man's  home  is  like  his  sjnrit,  if  that  be  right 
and  good,  then  all  is  good,  but  if  there  be  bit* 
temess  there,  it  is  bitterness  indeed*  While  he 
had  dwelt  in  his  own  pretty  Tillage  of  Emmer« 
ton,  loying  and  beloved  by  all,  pleased  as  he 
was  to  visit  his  little  fiock,  and  listen  to  the 
eager  talk  with  which  they  abomided,  concerning 
thor  several  interests,  yet  the  way  to  his  home 
was  to  Ferdinand  Faithful  a  way  of  pleasant* 
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ness,  and  the  path  which  led  to  hu  firende,  ww 
»  paUi  of  peace.  But  dow  a  change  bad  oome 
upon  him,  and  he  waa  gmng  to  the  eorrowfiil, 
with  tidings  of  deeper  sorrow  still ;  and  be  was 
preparing  to  take  from  the  hand  of  bis  only 
surviving  child,  the  cup  of  hope  which  bad  been 
her  portion  so  long.  Therefore  he  went  hom»- 
ward  heavily. 

There  was  no  longer  on  the  mind  of  the  good 
man,  any  doubt  emiceming  the  fselings  and  ds- 
s  of  Henry  St  John,  for  it  i 
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Void  woman  the  Lady  Arabella  Daval  had  m* 
deed  expressed  already  her  jealousy  of  Anne 
Futhf ul,  and  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted^  that 
the  yoong  cavalier  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
her  company;  patting  together  therefore  in  his 
mind  all  these  yarioiis  eonsiderations»  he  saw 
that  there  remained  for  his  ehild  no  hope  of  a 
marriage  with  Henry,  therefore  he  thooglit 
that  the  sooner  the  aoquaintaace  was  Inronght 
to  an  end  the  better  it  would  be.  But  there 
atill  remained  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all,  and 
that  was,  to  convince  his  daughter  that  Henry 
St.  John  was  unworthy  of  her  lore*  Ferdinand 
Faithful  knew  full  well,  that  such  was  the 
strength  of  his  daughter's  mind,  that  could  she 
once  see  that  there  was  ought  diringenuous  or 
dishonourable  in  her  lover's  heart,  she  would 
at  once  renounce  him,  but  he  knew  also  that 
such  was  the  depth  and  blindness  of  her  love, 
that  she  could  not  be  persuaded  to  see  that 
which  all  else  could  see. 

The  family  of  the  ejected  minister  had  been 
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m  long  lialRttutted  to  ndafoitan^  that  whea  ibg 
wactby  man  ivtiuned  homi^  tbey  were  prqiarad 
tat  the  darkest  iotellipenee,  and  irith  a  look  at 
Mnowfbl  IB  that  of  her  &tber,  Anna  FailhAii 
aoamfblljr  asked,  "  la  he  guilty  ?* 

To  give  an  answer  to  thiB  qoeation  in  ana 
word  was  not  easy,  fw  tboogh  tbe  jary  on  tht 
tiial  had  acquitted  the  prieoner  of  tfae  dbaift 
bnmght  against  him,  yet  Ferdinand  fUthfioI 
thought  that  in  anothcf  point  of  -nsw  he  wm 
really  and  ■erioiwly  gnil^.     He  therefera  mSf^ 
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could  yovL  tor  a  moment  imagimi'  lum  gii3^  cf 
ttuirder?  But  what  meaa  you  by  tad  tiding*? 
What  tfidnen  can  there  be  to  a%  in  thai  Si. 
John  hath  been  acquitted?  Is  there. on  anjr 
mind  a  doubt  of  hie  immcenee  ?  Hadihelillfc 
nny  of  that  good  reputation  which  be  poawiied 
in  the  hearu  and  iiiougfate  of  all  wlio.  tawr 
lum? — Where '  where  is  he?* 

«<  In  answering  that  question,  my  dear  dkild»  I 
mt  once  proclaim  his  guiltiness.  The  jury  indeed 
hath  acquitted  him^  and  with  great  justice.  And 
where  should  he  have  first  brought  tidings  of 
that  acquittal,  but  to  those  who  hold  him  in 
their  hearts  affectionately?  But  he  hath  gone 
with  the  bold,  gay  woman  whom  they  call  the 
Lady  Arabella  Duval/' 

Then  Ferdinand  Faithful  went  on  to  say  what 
he  had  seen  and  heard  at  the  court,  and  how  the 
lady  sat  near  to  the  prisoner,  and  did  afterwards 
lead  him  from  the  court  to  her  carriage,  and  how 
Peter  Lmigstaff  did  say,  that  the  marriage  of 
Henry  Su  John  with  the  Lady  Arabella  Duval 
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WM  expected  by  all  the  wwld  and  was  tlu  oonK 
aw  talk  of  the  town.  And  did  Anne  Fahhfiil 
even  then  relinqauh  and  renounce  all  hope? 
No — no.  She  did  not  then  beliere  that  Hat; 
Sk  Jdm  oonld  act  &itfaleady  and  fidsdy,  bat 
mdmr  would  she  dietmat  and  denj  all  that  the 
net  of  the  world  could  say,  for  he  waa  to  hw 
more  than  the  worlds  and  indeed  the  wndd  te 
her  was  nothing  without  him.  What  to  har 
WW  the  light  of  iajt  and  what  the  g^wiooi 
brightaees  of  the  heavens  ?  What  to  bn  waa 
the  fauatle  and  gay  buBineea  of  life,  but  a 
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and  the  only  excuse  which  can  be  made  ibr  hii 
18,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  design  which 
the  Ladj  ArabeUa  DnYal  seemed  to  have  of 
almost  dragging  him  into  a  marrii^  with  h^« 
Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  he  must  have  been 
blind  not  to  see  it; — ^let  it  then  be  his  apology 
that  he  really  was  so  blind ;  f<n*  he  did  in  after* 
times  often  acknowledge,  in  adrerting  to  that 
passage  in  his  life,  that  he  was  quite  insennhle 
at  the  time  to  the  intention  of  the  lady.  Such 
is  the  blindness  of  love,  that  it  is  not  only  blind 
itself,  but  it  communicates  its  blindness  to 
others.  Henry  St.  John  was  so  much  under 
the  influence  of  that  blindness,  that  he  saw  not 
the  symptoms  and  manifestations  of  Lady  Ara- 
bella Duval's  love  for  him.  Much  indeed  there 
is  in  human  nature  and  in  the  human  character, 
which  might  be  very  clearly  seen  if  we  did  but 
direct  our  attention  to  it,  but  we  overlook  it, 
not  because  it  requires  profound  sagacity  to 
discover  it,  but  because  we  do  not  think  at  all 
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of  the  nutter;  ve  donot  giupect  and tbenfon 
we  do  not  find  out. 

It  has  been  ndd  that  I^dy  Arabella  took  St 
John  away  with  her  in  her  carriage  frmi  the 
jdaoe  of  trial.  It  had  becm  his  thought  te 
direct  hia  stcpi  first  to  the  abode  of  Ferdisand 
Faithfid,  but  to  aay  nothing  of  the  auriniH  by 
which  he  was  takem,  he  had  no  objection  to 
av<nd  public  notice,  as  much  as  he  could,  1^ 
taking  nfage  in  a  oarrii^e,  in  preferenee  to 
pursmng  his  way  on  foot  along  the  atrerti^  lot 
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wUA  raHNariav  aaA  dfcrt  to  Jn«k 

Alt  AM  i»,«M  wiinwifcU  ktkmf  t»Jm»  tfm 
fw^iito  wUeh  Jm.1w4  h»w  thtinKDjiiMil 

■IWMrt  wiihom  Mb  www  rmwmt  ,      , 

.  »Att  the  qm^Bi  wl*  WOTQ  fnMUt  aM4gn44- 
IstaA  HMtgr  fliiMv  OB  iM  iMfff  flMs^  fiMP 
tU  iaagat,  wUtek  hul  thnUMMd  hin,  but  Sir 
TboiDM  Merrintle  wm  Uie  least  eloquent  of  tiie 
farty^.  This  ones  gmy  and  thoi^htleas  knight 
had  lost  his  gaiety  and  bad  become  tboughtful, 
abaaot  and  reserved.  Old  age  Kenied  to  have 
eome  •nddaaly  upon  him,  aa  tfaoogfa  he  bad  been 
mlong  lime  straggling  against  it,  and  had  at 
li^t^lh  ptaferce  yielded  himself  np^  conquered. 
The  «ght  of  an  old  man  affecting  the  ain  and 
fopfieriiM  of  youth  is  indeed  melancholy,  and 
in  some  degree  offe&nve  to  the  eye  and  thoughbt 
of  a  conmdcrate  beholder,  but  the  gigtit  of  one 
who  can  no  longer  carry  off  with  any  di^ce  of 
dexterity  and  addresa  theiaffectationi  of  yonth, 
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<rf' ens  wlio  luw  been  eonpdled  to  RiiTeDdertD 
die  «ege  oi  yt^n,  a  Tery  ami  indeed.  Old  age 
ii  hoDounUe  to  Uuwe  wlto  are  oot  aahamed  ef 
i^  and  U  u  pendrentare^  u  CScero  hath  eo  ad- 
waiMj  wdl  ihewn,  ose  of  the  pleasaatert 
parti  of  oarjoamef  through  life;  bat  wbea 
men  are  aahamed  of  old  age,  then  k  old  wgt 
■ahamed  <tf  them,  it  honoors  thoae  who  hoDoar 
i^  and  thoae  who  li^tly  esteem  it,  it  diagraeei, 
hnmblea,  and  mortifies. 

la  thk  atate  of  kumiliation  wm  Sir  'ntomaa 
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their  past  acquaintance.  He  therefore  was  dii^ 
poeed  rather  to  sjrmpathise  with  Sir  Thmnas^ 
than  to  look  down  on  him  with  any  sentiment 
or  expression  of  triumph.  Nevertheless  he 
wonld  have  been  glad,  for  the  sake  of  Ferdinand 
Faithful  and  his  family,  if  Sir  Thomas  would 
return  the  money  which  he  had  borrowed^  hut 
as  the  knight  was  in  much  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment, Henry  did  not  at  that  time  care  to 
make  any  mention  of  the  loan. 

At  the  house  of  the  Lady  Arabella  Duval, 
there  was  present  among  others.  Colonel  Cla- 
vering,  a  man  of  most  profligate  life  and  cha- 
racter, who  seemed  permitted  to  live,  only  that 
he  might  show  the  world  how  utterly  reckless 
the  human  mind  might  become  by  throwing  off 
all  restraints  of  decency  and  religion ;  this  man 
was  not  only  profligate,  but  he  was  absolutely 
proud  of  the  gross  irregularities  of  his  life,  and 
hii  tongue  was  ever  prating  about  the  hypocrisy 
of  the  world,  for  he  gave  the  name  of  hypocrite 
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to  ereiy  one  who  had  .iny  r^ard  to  extcnud 
propriety  of  deme&noar.  Ha  was  of  lofty  Btatme, 
aud  muKular  fhtme,  somewhat  past  tite  Buddle 
of  life,  having  coarse  features,  a  loud  roi^ 
voice  and  a  swagj^rin^  tur,  that  seemed  ts 
ioBuU  every  one  to  whom  he  addressed  hinndU 
Now  it  would  be  a  great  satire  on  the  female 
sex,  to  say  that  any  individual  of  it  waa  tbe 
exact  counterpart  of  thisColonet  Clavering;  bid 
it  is  too  sadly  true,  that  the  Lady  ArabellaDiml 
came  nearest  to  his  idea  of  a  senuble  v 
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moit,  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  bestow  on  him 
her  hand  and  fortune,  being  far  more  inclined 
to  the  more  handsome,  yoathfbl,  and  oovrteons 
Henry  St.  John.  This  was  very  notorious 
among  the  gallants  of  the  day,  and  it  was 
equally  notorious  that  Colonel  ClaTering  had 
caused  it  to  be  pretty  distinctly  understood,  that 
whoever  sought  the  honour  of  Lady  Arabella's 
hand,  must  first  make  acquaintance  with  his 
sword.  Henry  St.  John  however  did  not  at  all 
fiear  Colonel  Clavering's  sword,  nor  did  he  at 
all  covet  Lady  Arabella's  hand ;  but  Sir  Thomas 
Merri\'ale  did  both,  and  this  Colonel  Clavering 
saw  most  clearly,  and  accordingly  took  every 
occasion  of  mocking  and  ridiculing  the  old 
knight,  thinking  thereby  to  recommend  himself 
to  the  lady. 

It  was  generally  pretty  well  understood  or 
strongly  suspected,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that 
Sir  Thomas  Merrivale  was  the  person  who 
committed  the  crime  for  which  Henry  St.  John 
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hkd  htm  tried;  bat  h  the  nwn  vho  bad  beta 
■langlitered  belanged  to  nobody,  and  waa  btloiad 
by  nobody,  no  notice  wia  takoi  of  the  mattv, 
nor  vat  any  fiutber  attempt  made  to  bring  At 
ofiendertojtutiee.  Thia  gave  Cokoel  Chnriig 
an  of^Kntonity  of  annoying  the  knigbt  in  tta 
presaiee  of  the  lady,  '*  On  my  mad*  Bk 
Thomas  Merrivale,"  exclumed  CtAond  CSarc^ 
ing,  "  yon  bare  good  eauae  to  tbank  BbiM 
Harry  SL  John  for  taking  yoOr  place  at  At 
Old  Bwley.     Yon  wonld  not  hava  made  at 
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Ihe  UaBtering  oolond  with  eomethingofa  meer : 
**  and  that  person  you  dare  not  to  name." 

^Dare  not  to  name?*  said  Sir  Thomas 
BlierriTale. 

^  Ay/'  responded  the  colonel,  <<  dare  not  to 
nama    For  yoor  life  yon  dare  not." 

Thereat  Sir  Thomas  was  chafed*  and  the 
Lady  Arabella,  though  inwardly  rejmcing  at 
the  amusing  altercation,  affsctedly  said,  ^  Nay, 
now,  I  pray  you  gentlemen,  let  us  have  no 
quarrelling.  As  for  you  Colonel  Clavering,  let 
me  warn  you  not  to  provoke  Sir  Thomas  Mer^ 
rivale  to  arms,  or  you  may  rue  the  day  that  you 
gave  him  a  rough  word." 

This  the  lady  said,  not  with  any  view  of 
preventing,  hut  rather  with  the  intention  of 
provoking  a  quarrel ;  and  the  colonel  was  aware 
of  her  humour,  and  by  way  of  indulging  it 
replied,  <^  Why  truly.  Madam,  I  have  heard 
that  the  Derbyshire  knight  is  a  most  excellent 
swordsman,  but  he  is  somewhat  chary  of  dis» 


^t^" tliftj^- 


"'  TtwR  Dcnr.''  aid  tlie  bdj.  -  take  tk 
fcn^lit's  gMid  adncp,  and  <k>  act  prvnikc 
him-   He  is  rcailr  a  terrible  ma£.  wbeQ  b«  it 

""en' 

"  Indeed,  Madam  Arabella."  rqilied  Ciavw- 
ing,  "  Uhall  be  ven  likely  to  ukt  hk  ad^irt 
ereo  aeainst  mv  will-  It  seems  lo  be  dc  la-v 
mailer  to  provoke  Um." 

Witbnuio}- other  such  like  taunting  qieeches, 
Colonel  Clavcring  went  on  to  the  prvat  an- 
noyance  of  Sir  Tltomaii  Jlerriiale,  who  at 
lungtli  had  no  oilier  alteniative  than  to  defy 
the  Colonel  lo  arniR,  or  lo  sit  down  under  ilie 
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fill 


Md  imputation  of  rank  cowardice*  Henry  St. 
John,  who  had  the  misfortime  to  be  present 
dnring  the  whole  scene,  was  under  the  ne- 
eewty  of  consenting  to  act  as  Sir  Thomas 
Merriyale's  second. 


r 
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CHAPTER  XIL 


It  was   lnt%   before   Henry  St  John  cooU 
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the  death  of  one  of  the  combatants.  Here  am 
I  just  acquitted  of  one  charge  of  mmrder,  and 
am  now  preparing  myself  fcHr  anotlier !  And 
what  remedy  have  I?  I  wear  a  sword  for  tha 
aake  of  honour,  but  am  driven  to  use  it  to  my 
fahonoor !  To  all  this  I  am  driven,  oompellad, 
against  my  will,  and  contrary  to  my  strong  de- 
sire to  live  as  a  man  of  peace  and  quietness ! 
In  a  just  quarrel  and  an  honourable  cause  I 
have  no  fear. — My  sword  has  never  been  grasped 
by  a  ooward  hand ;  but  it  grieveth  me  to  see 
two  fools  fighting  for  a  straw,  while  I  am  oom- 
pelled  to  stand  by  aiding  and  abetting.  Yet 
hosr  eould  I  escape?  I  must  not  forsake  Sir 
Thomas  Merrivale,  we  have  been  friends,  so  hr 
aa  aoeh  a  man  is  capable  of  friendship.    Oh 

wondroosly  the  destinies  of  our  lives  are 
U  We  think  ourselves  to  be  agents, 
|«ft  we  are  but  instruments!    An  irresistible 
somes  upon  us  fit>m  without,  and  we 

il  to  be  an  internal  self-originated  act  of 
flee  win  I  We  are  as  children  in  leading-stringsi 
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but  not  Keing  the  band  that  directs  our  toore- 
■lents,  we  fimcy  these  morementa  to  be  ovi 
own.  It  is  perailvnntiire  esEeatial  to  our  Bafel}'! 
that  we  should  H'  to  our  own  guidance, 

and  it  may  be  e^  m  our  happiuess,  that 

m  diould  fancy  s  to  be  the  ori^naton 

(tf  our  own  actio  ely  it  is  not  of  my  own 

will  and  desire  engage  in   tlus  mad 

quarrd;  yet  I  feci  tbai,  i  must  partake  of  it! 
What  a  different  view  of  life  have  I  taken  anoe 
my  acquaintance  with  the  family  of  Ferdinand 
Faithful !  Till  I  knew  them,  I  thought  that 
my  moral  character  was  pure  enough,  but  now, 
I  find  that  at  every  movcmenl  there  are  defects 
and  weaknesses !" 

Tiien  he  paueed  awliilc  in  deep  rumination,  aa 
{lioiigh  he  were  looking  about  to  see  where  lay 
the  mystery  of  tlie  moral  imperfection,  theconeci- 
ouaness  of  wliicii  did  so  humiliate  and  embar- 
rass him.  Again  pursuing  his  soliloquy  he  said, 
"  Are  we  totally  unabl  c  to  direct  our  own  actions, 
or  to  follow  the  desires  of  our  own  better  judg- 
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neni?  What  is  it  that  jopeveniB  me  from  aetiiig 
according  to  what  I  know  to  be  right?  Am  I 
afraid? — Yes — ^it  is  so— I  am  Testrainsd  and 
ruled  by  the  world's  opinion — and  if  the  world 
ahottldcall  me  a  coward  I  ahoiild  be  indignant  at 
the  impatatLoo,  and  shonldt  coward-like,  submit 
to  its  customs,  in  order  to  prove  myself  not  a 
eoward! — Oh  Godl  I  am  afraid  of  everythiiq^ 
ImtTbeer 

Yet  notwithstanding  his  knowledge  of  the 
evil,  and  his  almost  anger  with  himself  that  such 
evil  existed  in  his  heart,  he  had  not  the  fortitude 
to  refuse  to  take  part  in  the  fooHsh  quarrel, 
and  he  was  unaUe  even  to  promise  himself,  that 
should  this  adventure  meet  with  a  not  unhappy 
issue,  he  might  for  ever  after  avoid  like  evils, 
either  as  principal  or  second. 

There  was  also  another  source  of  uneasiness 
and  sorrowful  apprehension  in  the  thought  that 
be  must  be  engaged  in  this  work  of  blood  and 
foMy  before  he  could  again  visit  the  lamily  of 
Ferdinand  Faithful,  and  tliat  peradventure  when 
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ka  dioald  bm  them  agwn,  it  would  be  witlt  M 
addilioiud  impntation  on  hu  chanetK  and  t 
nJlf  deep  ftelii^  of  adf  reproaah.  AIm  far 
pom  hootamtr,  that  with  all  iti  bosated  wiedaa 
and  ita  vaulted  Btrength,  it  ia  anbjeet  to  anwm^ 
ilancca,  and  aalave  to  the  accident  ftfntnatioa  I 
What  an  all  the  Tarieiu  mortificatiou  and 
^Mppointmenta  to  vhidi  we  are  anbjeetedt  bvl 
•V  many  leaaona  to  leadt  oa  humility? — and  til 
m  Icun  hnmilitf,  we  leAni  DOtlm^. 

Tedioiia  aa  a  aleepten  i^ht  mi^  be,  jet  the 
L  for  Henry  St.  John. 
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Rising  with  the  ilawn  of  day  he  betook  Iiim- 
eelf  to  tlie  lodgings  of  Sir  Thomas  Merrivnie, 
and  fouod  liim  indeed  a  miserable  man, — mad 
with  fury — raging  with  disappointed  pride — 
and  unrerovered  from  the  effects  of  strong 
drink,  in  which  lie  had  been  indulging  for  die 
mo6t  part  of  the  preceding  night.  A  sadly  erro- 
neous notion  it  is,  which  men  of  imperfect 
bravery  do  possess  themselves  withal,  that 
where  natural  courage  is  deficient,  an  artificial 
heroism  may  be  communicated  by  intoxication. 
It  may  be  true  that  in  the  fire  and  fury  of  a 
conflict  there  may  be  a  species  of  madness 
like  that  produced  by  wine,  but  the  intoxica- 
tion is  altt^cther  the  excitement  of  the  con- 
flict itself;  and  he  who  lias  often  recourse 
lo  an  artificial  excitement  will  find  as  often 
the  sad  dejection  of  fear  and  sorrow  coming 
upon  him. 

There  was  however  another  species  of  cou- 
rage now  moving  the  hre.i^t  of  Sir  Thomas 
Merrivale,  the  courage  of  despair  and  utter  reck- 
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leBBDMi.  He  had  lived  a  life  of  royitering  mem- 
iQentaDdcareleaeglee^heediDgBeitlier  reason  nor 
religion,  but  followii^  oaly  the  guidings  of  bii 
own  loclinationa  and  passtons.  He  had  beea 
proud  or  that  which  vas  a  riianie  and  a  diignee 
to  bimi  Damdf}  the  «ff ai^ring  inaoleiiee  with 
which  he  had  treated  all  tboee  who  w«t«  of 
doecnt,  nuld,  and  quiet  demeanour.  And  now 
hU  his  buojrsDcjr  of  spirit  wu  departing  froM 
Iiim,  the  winter  of  life  had  ctHne  auddenJif  and 
qtormil}'  upon  him,  even  as  the  rough  blowing 
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ill  the  nght  of  smiling  eoiinteiiaiice%  while  Ihe 
bright  flame  beams  aloft  its  gimceftd  crown  of 
earHng  smoke !  Bat  how  miserable  a  thing  M 
winter  to  him  whose  summer  has  been  passed 
in  indolence,  and  who  is  rewirded  bj  penuryf 
who  is  nipped  hj  cold  without,  and  pinched  bj 
kmiger  within.  So  it  is  with  the  winter  of  li6^ 
it  is  a  season  of  internal  and  domestic  happt» 
ness  to  him  who  has  rightly  prorided  for  it,  it 
has  all  the  joy  of  summer  within,  while  it  shews 
all  the  symptoms  of  winter  without.  But  sad 
is  die  season  to  the  profligate  and  unprepared^ 
to  him,  who  has  had  in  life  no  other  pursuits 
than  those  of  folly  and  vanity,  and  has  laid  up 
for  the  winter  of  his  days  no  other  proyisioo 
than  a  recollection  of  departed  pleasures  and 
by-^ne  sins.  Such  was  the  old  age  of  Sir 
Thimias  Merrivale. 

Henry  St.  John  found  him  in  his  ill-furnished 
lodging  sitting  at  a  littered  table^  and  sur- 
rounded by  all  manner  of  disorder  as  to  his 
apartment.    The  sun  had  been  up  nearly  an 
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hoar  and  it*  n^  wvn  «tn^|gfii^  tlii<N^  At 
tattered  onS  fiided  cartuns  wfaicb  hmig  iMfart 
the  windov  w»fVi"g  an  ardficul  mgliL  TVm 
•tood  on  tlie  taUe  two  dir^  and  iiMiiiifti 
^j^tmWm,  uLd  tlicre  lay  on  tbe  groond  mmaf  tm 
empty  wine  flask.  It  waa  evideot  froa  Aa 
iqipearance  of  tbe  Imigfat,  that  be  had  not  tahaa 
rest  in  bed,  and  indeed  that  aadi  waa  tbe  alMi 
of  bis  mind  and  feelinga  that  be  waa  abaolately 
ine^iable  of  repoae.  Hk  offidooa  and  dnanf 
valet  Peter  LongBtaffwaain  tix  room  with  U» 
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sword.  I  have  been  endeavouring  for  this  last 
hoar  or  more  to  write  a  letter  to  Adelaide,  but 
there  is  some  fault  in  the  pen,  the  ink,  or  the 
paper,  for  I  can  make  no  progress." 

Thereupon  he^  attempted  to  laugh,  b«t  the 
attempt  was  in  vain,  and  he  but  ill  ooncealed  a 
tear  that  was  starting  in  his  eye.  ^*  Sir 
Thomas,"  replied  Henry  St  John,  <<  it  would 
g^ve  me  far  greater  pleasure  to  serve  you  with 
the  pen  than  with  the  sword.  I  should  be  most 
happy  if  by  using  the  pen  I  could  prevent  all 
recourse  to  the  sword,  for  your  4]^usirrel,  I  take 
it,  is  one  of  mere  words  and  petulance ;  and  it 
would  be  a  sad  thing  to  see  blood  poured  out 
tor  such  a  trifle." 

Hearing  this  Sir  Thomas  raised  himself  up  in 
the  chmr  in  which  he  was  sitting,  and  in  much 
haste  and  anger  responded  saying,  '*  Zooks, 
Master  Hany,  what  Puritan  prate  is  this! 
Why,  man,  would  you  have  me  cry  craven 
to  bully  ClaveriDg?  Would  you  have  me 
posted  for  a  coward  and  a  poltroon?    Make 
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■m  ajpalo87  to  Aa  Uvlml     No  no*   jM 


Tboi  dw  impcrtiiieBt  Pal«r  tlmwt  «  kb 
meaning^en  pratCi  £»*  he  eonld  iMTVr  hold  Ui 
fmem  -wbgn  there  me  any  [iiialiililjf  off  tlik' 
ingi  **  Aji  Maeter  3L  Jidiii,  jon  mklaha  af 
narter,  if  yim  think  that  he  has  Beafpalita  far 
dub  %ht;  be  woald  Uc^tr  fight  tmu^  dHUa 
than  mite  one  tftAogj.  Yon  hava  eoR^Md 
your  morala  by  four  intareoarae  vritk  At 
Puritan  folk." 
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much  energy,  putting  himself  in  a  fencing 
mttitade,  and  saying,  **  Who  knows  bnt  that 
tliia  good  Made  may  rid  the  world  of  an  imper- 
tinent  coxcomb?  I  tell  you,  I  long  for  the 
fight;  but  my  childt  my  child! — ^Leave  the 
voMi  LoDgstaC" 

When  the  valet  had  retired,  prating  of  oourse 
as  he  went  out,  Sir  Thomas  Merrivale  took  St 
John  by  the  hand  and  with  a  look  of  much 
grief  said  to  him,  **  Harry, — Harry — I  did  once 
liope — ^but  that  is  all  over/'  Here  he  paused 
bdng  moved  even  unto  tears.  The  tears  of  an 
old  man  are  affecting,  whether  they  be  shed 
through  overmuch  sorrow  or  in  great  weakness: 
and  Henry  St.  John  was  not  without  feeling, 
flo  he  was  moved  at  the  sight,  and  presently 
understanding  what  the  knight  did  mean  bj 
the  abrupt  sentence  which  he  had  uttered,  svid 
to  him  in  reply,  ^  Sir  Thomas  Merrivale^ 
your  daughter  has  ever  been  to  me  an  olijeet 
l^f  respect,  of  admiration,  of  regard—-" 
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«  Bat  not  <rf  love,-"  aud  the  kn^  hm% 
aod  with  eoiotioD. 

Heeding  not»  oe  if  not  heorii^  tlte  nm&At 
Henry  continued  Mying^  '*  Never  hoe  ehe  beai 
•nd  nerw  shall  ihe  be  nej^eeted  hj  me." 

"  And  if  I  ahonld  &11— "  nid  Sir  ThaBm, 

«If  yoo  ihoold  fidir  npUed  St.  Jolm; 
**lHit  why  ahonld  yon  ^[ht  ?" 

"  Nay,  nay  Harry,"  exdaimed  8u  TKoamt 
"no  more  of  this.  I  m»t  fight,  and  I  w3 
fijl,  Mther  by  Clavering's  nrwd  or  my  o 
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«  Well,  well/'  replied  Sir  Thoma%  "and  it 
will  be  well  for  her.  Hearta  seem  made  to  be 
broken.  Life  is  all  compact  of  sorrow  and 
disappointment;  and  the  sooner  the-  heart  is 
broken,  the  better.  Oh  what  a  mad  and  foolish 
dream  is  life  at  the  very  best !  Alas  1 1  have  had 
my  day,  I  thought  myself  happy;  bat  'twas  a 
delusion,  mere  vapour,  shadow,  weaker  than  a 
dead  or  the  shadow  of  a  cloud.  But  come, 
let  OS  cease  moralizing.  Here  take  my  pen, — 
my  hand  is  unsteady, — my  thoughts  are  con- 
ftised.  Write  to  Adelaide, — ^you  cannot  have 
^  any  objection  to  write  to  her,  even  .though  you 
love  her  not.  Write  then  to  Adelaide  and  tell 
her — tell  her  ?  Ah  what  can  you  tell  her  but 
that  her  father  is  ruined — ruined  in  every  re- 
flpect,  in  body  and  in  soul,  in  property  and  in/ 
reputation.  Harry,  I  have  borrowed  a  hundred 
pounds  of  you,  and  have  not  a  hundred  &rth« 
ings  to  repay  you  withal." 

"  I    pray  you  let  not  that  trouble  you,'*, 
answered  Henry  St  John. 

L  5 
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*<  Yea  but  it  doestroolile  me  coeetdUBglyi'' 
replied  tfae  knight,  "  fw  by  the  Mme  tofcn  I 
bave  not  wherewithal  fiwr  my  Adelaide's  nuin- 
tenamie.  Tfae  barpiee  hare  oome  upon  me  asd 
destroyed  my  substanoe.  They  have  ploiidMvd 
me  I  know  not  bow;  they  have  left  me  nttedy 
destitute.  The  fine  park  and  manmon  at 
Eminerton  are  no  longer  mine.  There  nta  o^ 
poor  child  absorbed  in  study  and  met 
not  knowing,  that  in  a  few  sbcMt  days  p 
■he  may  be  sent  forth  a  solitary  and  j 
rphan.    Tlicic  in  a  liost  of  outaid  but  well-fai 
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task  for  Henry  St  John;  and  it  was  no  euj 
matter  for  him  to  deviae  what  letter  he  abonld 
write  to  Adelaide.  Neyerihelefls  as  time  premed 
it  was  neeemary  to  proceed  after  aome  sort,  and 
therefinre  as  well  as  he  could  he  wrote,  at  the 
knight's  request,  to  Adelaide  Merriyale  stating, 
in  as  gmitle  terms  as  might  be,  the  position  in 
which  her  fiither  was  placed. 

When  Sir  Thomas  Merrivale  had  read  the 
letter,  which  he  did  with  much  emotion,  he 
pressed  the  hand  of  Henry  St  Jijhn  with  great 
earnestness  saying,  <<  Thanks,  thanks  to  you, 
my  good  friend;  this  is  kindly  done— well 
done.  Oh,  that  it  were  not  too  late— she  will 
be  happy  to  see  your  hand-writing — ^you  per* 
haps  she  will  never  see  again.     She  did  lore 
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"  Nay,  nay,"  replied  Henry  St.  John,  *•  say 
not  so;  her  thoughts  converse  with  nobler  and 
higher  subjects  than  with  worldly  loves.'' 

They  do  now  perhaps,"  said  Sir  Thomas^ 

because  of  the  disappointment  of  her  love. 
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Bat  'tis  all  wdl  m  it  b ; — and  yet  I  flraitot  belp 
thinking,  that  hmd  M  not  been  for  tliat  nuHn^ 
puling  Puritan  chit,  my  Adelnde  would  hare 
bad  a  hoshand  worthy  of  her. — Harry,  Harry 
St.  Jdtn,"  eoDtinued  the  knight  in  a  .gentkr 
and  more  snbdaed  tone,  "  Adelaide  Menivale 
ia  far  better  mited  to  be  your  wife,  than  Aum 
Faithful  is.  Yoa  have  been  deceived  and  led 
away  by  pretty  looks  and  watt  speecfaea.  Oh, 
these  Puritans  can  smile  and  prate,  and  wheedle 
the  young  and  inexperienced,  they  can  make  aH 
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dcMV,  when  Anne  Faithful  shall  bear  Ae  name 
of  Mistress  St  John,  you  will  not  spurn  her 
from  you  with  harsh  eontempf 

Fortunately  for  Henry  St  John  the  clock  of 
Westminster  Abbey  struck  at  this  moment,  and 
warned  them,  that  the  utmost  moment  of  their 
time  was  expired;  the  voice  of  Peter  Longstaff 
^vas  also  heard  announcing  that  the  carriage 
was  ready.  So  they  broke  off  their  c<mversar 
tion  and  hastened  to  the  place  of  meeting. 
There  they  found  the  swaggering  Colonel  Cla- 
vering  attended  by  one  whom  he  called  a 
gentleman,  but  who  seemed  to  have  none  other 
claim  to  the  title  than  that  which  he  derived 
from  the  courtesy  of  the  Colonel.  Now  Henry 
St.  John  was  even  yet  anxious  and  hoping  that 
something  might  be  done  to  prevent  the  matter 
from  coming  to  extremity;  and  for  that  purpose 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  Colonel's  second, 
saying  <^  This  is  an  unfortunate  affiur — " 

Without  waiting  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
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qpeech  the  nua  ruddy  and  ■kmptly  uad, 
"  That  is  «  it  may  be." 

"  But  may  ire  not  make  aometluBg  at  tm 
amngemeDt  vhereby  life  may  be  aaved  1"  adked 
HoDiy  St  John. 

"  The  beet  arrangemeot  your  fiiend  ttm 
make,  if  he  ia  afcaid  to  fight,  it  to  run  away. 
That  is  a  plan  that  has  saceeeded  bd<»e  nov."- 

At  bearing  the  eeiwnd  that  replyt  and  tk- 
■erring  that  C<^onel  ClaTeriog  wae  anaioai  ta 
erOBB  svwds  with  his  antt^nirt,  he  aaw  that  aQ 
hope  of  accommodation  was  at  an  end,  he  tbera* 
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of  iron  and  a  heart  of  8tone»  who  regarded  the 
life  of  man  with  no  more  feeling  than  the  life 
of  a  brute  beast,  enjoyed  nothing  so  much  as  a 
contest  with  an  angry  antagonist  over  whom  by 
his  Tery  coolness  and  heartlessness  he  possessed 
a  decided  advantage.    And  having  this  advan- 
tage, he  was  in  no  great  hurry  to  avail  himself 
of  it,  but  contemptuously  and  deliberately  at 
tlie  first  he  stood  upon  his  defence,  mocking  the 
impotence  of  the  passionate  man.     Sir  Thomas 
Merrivale  was  all  fire  and  fury,  hatred  and 
Uttemess;  he  rushed  upon  his  opponent  more 
with  the  madness  of  a  frightened  girl,  than  with 
the  steady  coolness  of  a  skilful  swordsman,  so 
that  he  presently  wearied  himself  by  his  own 
violence.    Henry  St.  John  was  grieved  to  see 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  any  other  issue  of 
the  conflict  than  one  which  must  be  feta^to 
Sir  Thomas  Merrivale.     It  waa  in  vain  that  he 
besought  them  to  desist,  for  the  knight  grew 
more  furious  as  he  became  more  feeble. 
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wm  tremblod  and  an  agiUiMm  of  wnth  mi 
tlirougli  -  his  whole  frame ;  nor  did  he  %fat 
merely  with  hia  ■word,  but  he  brought  hii 
toogne  also  into  the  conflict  making  >  battle  of 
words  as  well  as  of  swords.  Bat  when  betbnt 
reproached  Colonel  Clavering,  it  had  no  other 
e&ct,  than  to  produce  a  smile  <^  emtonpt  or 
some  brief  answo'  of  biting  seoni. 

Observing  the  perfect  coolness  and  sdf- 
poeaesstoo  of  the  Colonel,  Henry  Sl  John  ^ 
begin  almost  to  hope,  in  ^te  of  the  well  kninni 
character  of  the  man,  that  be  desigiMd  ralbcr 
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Tigoor  of  his  strength  assailed  the  feeble  Prianiy 
and  pointing  his  sword  with  too  dear  an  aim 
thrust  it  into  the  side  of  his  opponent,  who  fell 
apparently  more  exhausted  with  his  own  efforts, 
than  sabdued  by  the  wound  which  he  had  re- 


Henry  St.  John  rushed  hastOy  forward  to 
save  his  falling  friend;  the  sword  dropped  from 
the  hand  of  the  vanquished  man;  and  the 
fierceness  and  fire  of  his  look  at  once  abated 
and  were  succeeded  by  a  look  of  deadly  pale- 
ness and  despair.  Colonel  Clavering,  as  though 
rejoicing  in  the  result  of  the  contest,  con- 
temptuously replaced  his  sword  in  the  scabbard 
saying,  <<  You  have  had  enough.  Sir  knight.'' 
At  which  speech  the  blood  did  boil  in  the  veins 
of  Henry  St.  John,  who  would  willingly  have 
retorted  by  something  more  effective  than 
words,  but  that  he  was  desirous  at  present 
rather  to  prevent,  than  avenge  his  friend's  death, 
for  he  judged  from  the  appearance  of  the  thrust 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Ferdinand  Faithful  and  his  famfly  in  tLe 
mean  time  were  living  in  a  state  of  painful 
sospense  as  touching  the  determination  of 
Henry  St.  John.  If  indeed  it  were  true  thai 
his  affections  were  transferred  to  another,  or 
even  if  his  worldly  policy  had  led  him  to  ^ve 
his  hand  to  another,  while  his  heart  was  else^ 
where,  then  indeed  they  might  see  him  no 
more; — and  this  was  a  melancholy  thought, 
for  he  was  their  only  worldly  hope  and  stay. 

When  one  whole  day  was  past  and  Henry 
^apie  not  to  announce  the  pleasing  tidings  of 
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tb«D,  and  wUcfa*  wiAovt  mmn  wamatamm  Ami 
lier  diligence,  could  not  poaiUjrbe  mH.  On 
Aw  topic  Aercfom  Acn  was  far  Im  kw  «il 
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and  purpose  of  her  life  to  find  in  its  arrange* 
ments  as  much  goodness  as  power,  and  now 
did  she  say  to  herself,  <<  Oh,  how  do  I  marvel 
at  the  merciful  wisdom  of  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  that  in  the  disposing  of  our  Uves  and 
destinies,  he  so  brings  together  various  sorrows, 
that  while  they  severally  instruct  us,  they  di- 
minish and  abate  each  other's  pungency !     For 
now  am  I  moaming  my  sbter'g  death,  botam 
not  permitted  to  dwell  entirely  on  that  source 
of  grief,  for  I  have  also  to  bewail  the  fickleness 
of  him  on  whom  I  had  fondly  and  foolishly 
fixed  my  affections,  and  in  addition  to  this,  I 
have  cares  on  my  mind  for  the  maintenance  of 
my  dear  jmrents*     Any  one  of  these  sorrows 
eoming  alone  while  all   the  rest  of  life  was 
bright  around  it,  would  appear  the  darker  from 
tlie  very  brightness  which  would  surround  it, 
even  as  a  dark  cloud  looks  most  gloomy  in  the 
light  of  the  sun.     Now  by  the  variety  and  di- 
versity of  tliese  topics  of  sorrow  I  am  but  urged 
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to  a  greater  diligence,  and  I  bsmh  to  ftti  i 
greater  df^ree  of  strength  in  my  soul." 

By  euch  tli  sse  and  In-  sucfa  like 

meditatioQB,  'uthful   enabled  not 

only  to  Bust  tiriu,  but  to  pre  en- 

couragemcnl  oved    and  mpectcd 

parents.     Bj  toi  sorrow  tbe  mind 

in    taught    to  the    wisdom    which 

Bjnings  from  tlua  finmtaic  ia  far  more  eojojcd 
and  far  more  valuable,  than  that  which  ii 
merely  conveyed  from  the  lip  to  the  car,  and 
which  never  reaches  the  heart  and  intellect 
Truly  it  is  a  striking  and  curious  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race,  that  our  first  parents 
found  sorrow  by  means  of  knowledge,  and  that 
their  descendants  find  knowledge  by  the  means 
of  sorrow. 

The  day  after  the  trial  and  actjuittal  of  Henry 
$t.  John,  when  the  day  was  far  advanced  and 
Henr)'  had  not  made  his  appearance,  and  had 
^nl  nu  niesMtge  of  kindness    or    recollection. 
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Ferdinand  Futhfol  said  to  his  daughter,  **  Sweet 
diild,  now  see  you  not  that  it  is  even  as  I  said 
mto  you?    Henry  St  John  has  (orgoiieinj  and 
doea  neglect  you.     This  gay  and  thoughtleas 
evfalier  has  shewn  himself  to  be  the  creature 
0t  circumstances.    I  will  not  indeed  accuse  him 
ef  heartlessness  and  a  deliberate  unkindness, 
tat  I  have  observed  him  carefully,  and  have 
seen  that  there  is  an  inseparable  kindness  in 
Us  nature,  but  he  lacks  moral  firmness  and 
strength  of  purpose.     He  came  to  our  pretty 
vilU^ie,  that  sweet  home  of  our  hearts,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  calmness  and  the  quiet  spirit  of  its 
del^htful  seclusion,  touched  him  vdth  a  deep 
emotion,  and  he  loved  it,  and  loved  all  he  saw 
there.     You  know  he  would  sit  for  hours  lis- 
tening to  the  murmur  of  the  waterfall,  and  to 
the  gentle  sighing  of  the  wind  through  the 
trees,  and  would  say,  that  he  never  heard  music 
so  sweet  as  that.     I  think  we  might  gather 
from  his  talk,  that  he  entered  heartily  into  the 
gaieties  of  Paris,  and  feeling  the  contrast  which 
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tlie  Tillage  of  EmmflrtOD  prwnted  to  Art 
soene  of  biutle  aad  riot  and  fMipatioii,  ho  oi* 
tared  as  heartily  into  the  engoyment  of  tbat 
fapoae.  H«  locked  on  yon,  my  bdovad  «Wk 
■ad  found  yoD  diflcrmt  from  all  tliat  be  had 
aeoi  Mbre,  and  that  variety  cbanned  knk  Ha 
dtoi^t  diat  bfl  loved  you;  be  boliemd  that  In 
loved  you ;  and  lie  ttit  kindly  towarda  no  4 
and  he  baa  shown  hit  kindly  feelii^  by  Ub  ga* 
neronty  towarda  na  in  our  dual  it  ill  if  aai 
ID.     He  ia  not  a  deeeiTar,  bat  lie  ia  da- 
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any  one  can  reproach  him.  The  great 
fiuilt  of  Henry  St  John  is,  that  he  mistakee 
Jhe  impulse  of  a  transient  feeling  for  the  depth 
•fan  abiding  sentiment;  he  mistakes  a  meteor 
a  sun,  an  inundation  for  a  river,  and  you* 
sweet  child,  perhaps  mistake  the  shadow  of 
a  passing  cloud  for  the  darkness  of  night.** 

,  Anne  Faithful  was  touched  by  her  father's 
Undness,  and  weeping  she  kissed  him*  An 
emotion  not  altogether  and  unmixedly  of  sor- 
lOTFy  held  her  speechless  for  awhile,  and  when 
in  aflertimes  she  thought  of  that  passage  in 
her  life,  she  recollected  that  however  deep  was 
the  si^Tow  which  she  then  did  feel  for  the  ca- 
hunities  which  pressed  upon  her,  there  was  one 
feeling  of  delight  which  did  at  that  moment 
ootweigh  all  others,  and  that  was  in  the  thought 
of  the  considerate  kindness  with  which  her 
father  spoke  of  Henry  St  John.  For  Ferdi- 
nand Faithful  knew  full  well  that  the  heart  of 
an  affectionate  one  disappointed  in  the  object 
of  its  affection,  receives  no  consolation  from 
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reproaches  ihowered  on  tlie  mconstant  bat  mS 
beloved. 

.  While  the  fiither  and  daughter  were  thoa 
engaged,  there  caine  to  them  in  great  baite 
Ptier  LoDgKtaff,  with  a  look  full  of  myitcrjr 
and  importance.  "  Alack,  alack  I"  cried  be  m 
soon  as  entering  the  apartment  be  saw  Anne 
Faithful  in  tears,  "  I  be^n  indeed  b>  think  it 
true,  as  I  have  oft  been  told,  tliat  life  is  mtmtWf 
and  that  the  world  ia  a  vale  of  tears.    I  ieh 

7  where  I  came  from,  and  I  find  i 
where  I  < 
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mockery  and  a  fool's  merriment,  and  it  was 
punful  to  Ferdinand  Futhful  to  witness  such 
an  exhibition.  Hastily  therefore  he  spoke  to 
the  man  saying,  <<  I  pray  you,  Peter  Longstaff, 
if  you  have  ought  to  communicate,  that  you 
will  deliver  your  message  at  once,  and  refrain 
firom  amusing  us  with  words.'' 

*<  I  ask  pardon,"  replied  Peter,  <^  but  out  of 
the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketb, 
and  who  can  avoid  uttering  a  moral  sentiment, 
when  there  is  so  much  to  excite  it  ?  But  I  am 
come  to  crave  your  attendance   on   a  dymg 


man." 


Now  at  these  words  fear  and  trembling  came 
upon  Anue  Faithful  and  her  father,  for  they 
thought  more  of  St.  John  than  of  Sir  Thomas 
Merrivale,  and  in  accents  of  grief  Anne  ex- 
claimed, *^  Oh,  my  dear  father,  see  you  not 
why  it  was  that  he  came  not  here  ?" 

'^Alas,  sweet  lady,"  said  Peter  Longstaff,  <<  he 
is  not  likely  to  come  here  or  go  there,  or  to  be 
anywhere  in  this  world  long.     The  sword  of 
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Colonel  ClaTering  hatb  pieiced  bim.~-So  madi 
tor  Bxpimg  to  tbe  band  of  Lsdy  AnbcQa 
Duval." 

At  hearing  thk,  Anne  Futhfdl  no  1m^ 
doubted  that  Henry  St.  John  was  the  dying 
num>  OD  iritom  her  fetber's  attendance  wmt  n- 
qaeated.  She  therefore  bid  her  &oe  and  wa 
nlent  with  excess  of  grief.  Fer^nand  FaitbAd 
also  was  deeply  diatremed  at  the  though  at 
Henry  St.  John's  quarrdsome  ^pomtion,  and 
did  mourn  in  spirit,  that  a  yoong  gentleman 
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mother,  md,  **  Dear  mother,  do  not  think  that 
I  have  forgotten  all  the  kind  lessons  which  you 
bmve  taught  me,  or  that  I  distrust  in  adTersitj^ 
the  €rod  whom  I  have  loved  and  praised  in 
fKWKjfenty.  Yet  I  cannot  but  feel  this  heavy 
▼intation.  It  is  sent  to  humble  me,  and  il 
tumbles  me  to  the  dust.  I  once  thought  thai 
there  was  in  my  soul  so  great  a  fortitude  of 
holy  confidence  in  the  Creator,  that  no  sorrow 
eould  shake  and  no  adversity  distress  it;  I  was 
almost  proud  of  my  faith,  and  fancied  it  as 
strong  as  sight*  Now  all  this  is  come  upon 
me  to  teach  me  more  of  the  sweet  grace  of  hu- 
mility. The  guide  of  my  life  conducts  me 
through  diis  vale  of  sorrow,  that  he  may  lead 
■le  to  some  higher  and  more  cheerful  ground  of 
joy.  But  though  I  may  not  weep  for  myself, 
may  I  not  weep  for  Henry  St.  John  ?  Mother, 
mother,  let  me  think  aloud  in  the  hearing  of  one 
who  sympathises  with  my  sorrows.  Let  me 
dwell  upon  the  afflictions  which  our  friend  now 
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uaSkTEf  let  me  wptA  tS  them  to  yon  m  I  HUk 
aS  tbem  to  myself." 

**  My  sweet  daughter,"  replied  Mn.  FoitUal, 
**  I  will  hear  you,  h  will  sympathiae  with  yoa; 
Mid  if  words  give  relief  I  pray  yoa  sot  to  n- 
atnyn  them.  In  aorrow,  there  is  often  as  aK- 
^reanon  of  impatience,  there  is  oftena  paanomte 
exaggeration,  but  a  sorrow  which  has  no  wmili. 
has  no  hope.  Dear  child,  I  will  not  nMraikMly 
re^ve  yon,  even  tboogh,  in  the  titttinini  af 
your  grief,  yon  may  use  the  langm^  of  bn- 
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pnictical  {iliilosopliy  of  social  morality^  that  no 
tfne  can  be  happy  wlio  does  tnot  make  others 
happy;  and  it  may  justly  be  said  of  them,  that 
they  were  happier  in  tlieir  sorrow,  than  many 
others  are  in  joy% 

Anne  Faithful  receiving  this  indulgence  pur- 
«aed  her  melancholy  subject,  8a3ring,  **  My 
•prrow  for  Henry  St.  John  la  not  so  much  for 
(he  bodily  pain  which  he  suffers  as  for  tlie  keen 
and  bitter  self-reproach  wherewith  he  now  must 
^-isit  his  own  sins.  I  think  I  know  his  heart. 
I  cannot  believe  liim  guilty  of  wilful  and  de- 
liberate ingratitude,  nor  can  I  suppose  it  possi- 
ble that  he  should  have  been  all  tiiis  time  pro- 
fessing towards  us  an  affection  which  he  did 
not  feci.  But  the  world  has  too  great  a  power 
over  him,  he  conforms  to  its  follies  with  reluct- 
ance perhaps,  but  he  has  not  energy  enough  to 
resist  the  injunctions  of  fashion*  There  ia  a 
feult  in  his  very  amiableness,  which  will  not 
permit  him  harshly  to  oppose  himself  to  the 
habits  of  society,  in  which  he  has  received  his 
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•ducatioii  and  imprMooiw.  And  aaw  bov 
bitterly  ia  he  lameaUn^  Iu>  MIy !  It  becoowi 
not  UB  (o  proDounoe  judgment  on  hisL  I  will 
not,  I  cannot  believe,  tbat  he  has  acted  treaebe- 
looaly.  Did  he  not  Bhew  hia  regard  for  nt, 
•T«n  in  thia  bia  sad  extremi^  aending  fin:  a^ 
fttber  ?  And  might  not  I  aUo  be  a  w*4eoaM 
vlntof  ?  Perhapa  at  this  moment  ha  ia  widuag 
to  see  me,  and  to  aak  my  foTgiTeneaa,  I  am  ran 
be  never  could  love  tbat  bold,  unfeeUn^ 
bangfaty  woman  the  Lady  ArsbeUa  DnvaL" 
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knows,  who  has  at  all  observed  life  and  the 
living,  many  persons  of  so  manifest  and  clear 
an  integrity  of  spirit,  and  honesty  of  purpose, 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  bring  oneself  to 
think  evil  of  them,  or  to  believe,  even  on  the 
strongest  evidence,  any  accusation  brought 
against  them.  Such  an  one  was  Henry  St. 
John  in  the  eyes  of  Anne  Faithful,  and  indeed 
not  only  to  her  but  to  all  who  knew  him,  and 
observed  him  with  any  honesty  and  carefulness 
of  discernment  There  was  a  clearness  in  his 
look,  a  fine,  manly,  bold  expression  in  his 
countenance,  there  was  a  musical  cheerfulness 
in  the  tone  of  his  voice  and  a  general  confiding 
cordiality  in  his  manner,  so  that  he  was  ad- 
mired by  all  who  saw  and  conversed  with  him. 
How  bitterly  then  must  Anne  Faithful  have 
felt  at  the  thought  of  losing  such  a  lover  as  this 
and  under  circumstances  of  so  serious  and 
painful  a  nature!  Heartless  indeed  are  they 
who  treat  with  ridicule  or  contempt  the  suffer- 
ings of  a  lover:  for  it  is  the  passion  of  love 
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which  develops  the  finest  and  purest  feeliDgB  of 
our  nature,  and  it  may  be  almost  doubted, 
whether  he  who  has  no  heart  for  loTe,  has  any 
sentiment  of  dflTotion.  Love  comprehends  aU 
the  duHes  of  life  and  embdlishes  them;  lore 
protects  the  feeble,  respects  the  good,  is  merci- 
ful to  the  erring,  discerning  beauties  of  conduct 
and  thought,  grateful  for  kindness,  disinterested 
and  generous,  seeking  the  happiness  of  another, 
and  extracting  even  irom  life's  sorrows  a  bless- 
ing in  the  beautifulness  of  sympathy. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


It  lias  been  seen  that,  when  Ferdinand  Faith- 
fal  set  out  with  Peter  Longstaff,  the  impression 
on  the  good  man's  mind  was,  that  the  dying 
patient,  whom  he  was  about  to  visit,  was  Henry 
St.  John ;  but  the  loquacity  of  Peter  soon  re* 
moved  that  misapprehension.  Yet,  although 
one  concern  was  taken  away,  by  this  informa- 
tion, from  the  mind  of  Ferdinand,  there  was 
another,  and  that  no  small  one,  remaining, 
when  he  found  that  Henry  St.  John  had  acted 
as  second  in  the  duel.  Unaccustomed  as  was 
Master  Faithful  to  the  ways  of  the  world,  and 
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UDconMnous  of  the  power  of  haint  uid  ftsluon 
over  the  human  mind,  be  though^  that  all  that 
was  required  to  act  ia  obedience  to  tbe  dict^M 
of  reason  and  religion,  was  a  firm  determinatim 
of  mind.  He  had  read  of  cotting  off  a  rigfat 
hand  and  plucking  out  a  right  eye  as  figurea 
illustrative  of  the  punfulnesa  and  ^fficultyof- 
reuBting  evil,  but  he  had  r^;arded  them  as  yoj 
strong  figurea  indeed,  for  in  hia  own  aeclnded 
and  quiet  life  he  had  found  no  such  difficnltiM. 
Therefore  he  dealt  a  greater  measvre  of  hlaae 
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mnseles  of  his  attenuated  iaoe  quivered  iovo* 
lontarily.  The  room  in  which  he  lay  was  gloomy 
and  in  great  disorder,  so  that  one  coming  into 
it  from  the  cheerful  light  of  day  could  at  first 
acaroely  discern  the  persons  and  objects  therein. 
Henry  St.  John  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  the 
couch,  and  at  the  entrance  of  Ferdinand  Faith- 
ful he  rose  and  silently  took  the  worthy  man 
by  the  hand,  pressing  it  with  great  cordiality 
and  earnestness.  Ferdinand  Faithful  returned 
the  pressure  in  silence,  and  sighed  deeply.  The 
first  voice  that  was  heard  was  of  course  that  of 
Peter  Longstaff,  who  approaching  the  knight 
with  officious  liaste  exclaimed,  ^^  Here  he  is, 
Sir  Tliomas,  here's  Master  Faithful,  who  is 
come  to  give  you  words  of  consolation*  Ah 
me !  Well,  there  is  some  yslixe  in  Puritanism 
after  all." 

*^  Peace,  simpleton,  and  leave  the  room,'' 
said  Henry  St.  John  thrusting  him  away  from 
the  couch. 

<^With  all  my  heart,  Master  Harry,"  said 
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Peter,  "  this  u  not  the  pleaamtest  place  in  1^ 
worid.  Bat  I  will  be  within  call,  for  yoo  my 
want  the  simpleton's  services  again  perhaps.** 

When  the  impertinent  valet  had  withdraws, 
Ferdinand  Futhful  came  near  to  the  nde  of  the 
wounded  man,  and  just  at  that  moment  a  gleam 
of  sunlight,  forcing  its  difficult  way  thnn^;h  the 
almost  darkened  window,  shewed  liim  fully  the 
wan  figure  of  the  once  gay  and  gallant  Sir 
Tliomas  Merrivale.  So  altered  was  his  aspect^ 
that  it  was  with  difiieulty  Ferdinand  Faithinl 
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diey  woon  wimtti.  and  left  adnary  coldnflMlie- 
faindtbem.  Tlwn wm the ko^fat aUe to qteah, 
and  tOdrng  Fndbnd  Fdtbfal  by  Um  hand  h« 
odd,  «*Yo«iteflMMtoMttlwlMtor«fb(^th 
mm,  who  ham  Mated  Kfc  as  a  jort  aad  haa  now 
too  late  fcand  ont  Ma  nirtalie." 

"  Sir  Hmmas  Mernrale,"  replied  Ferdinand, 
"  I  do  grieva  far  yua  with  all  mj  heart,  and 
thooi^  I  am  aorry  that  yon  have  occarion  tu 
reprove  yooradf,  yet  it  is  some  conKolation  to 
think,  that  be  wbojadgeth  himself,  shall  not  be 
judged." 

**  Do  not  speak  of  judgment,"  said  the  knight, 
*'  that  topic  jsTS  npon  a  discordant  string.  I 
have  thought  hut  little  of  the  present  life,  and 
leas  of  that  which  is  to  ooioe.  I  have  sent  for 
yon  for  the  purpose  of  consolation,  that  you 
may  compose  my  -agitated  spirit  Holy  men 
have  come  to  the  bedside  of  dying  sinners, 
bringing  heaven  in  their  voices  nnd  tlieir  looks, 
pardon  and  mercy  in  their  fervent  prayers.  But 
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iuatead  of  conaolatioii  yoat  vtaee  sounds  re- 
proof:— how  ia  it?' 

"  The  most  skilful  surgeou,"  replied  MuUr 
Futbfu],  "  cannot  touch  a  wound  (or  the  pur- 
pose of  healing  it,  wilkout  ^ving  pun  to  the 
patient  Aa  it  is  with  the  body,  bo  it  is  with 
the  mind." 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  cwrcTBation,  kt 
the  wounded  man  felt  that  his  atro^th  WM 
abating  and  that  the  current  of  life  was  raniu^ 
very  low.     He  had  many  things  to  say  to  those 
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"What  answer?' 

^  It  is  impossible  for  any  answer  to  liave  ar- 
iiTed  yet,  it  was  but  yesterday  morning  that 
the  letter  was  written/' 

<<  Then  it  will  be  too  kte,— too  kte.— Oh 
Gody  I  am  too  late  with  everything  I  I  have 
lived  without  thought — but  I  cannot  die  with- 
out thought    Do  you  both  hear  me  ?* 

Ferdinand  Faithful  and  Henry  St.  John  both 
together  replied,  <<  We  do." 

<<  Ay,"  said  Sir  Thomas  Merrivale  with  a 
low  voice  but  great  earnestness  of  manner, 
**  you  may  hear  a  few  feeble  and  disjointed 
words,  but  they  cannot  tell  you  what  is  passing 
in  my  breast! — ^for  that  I  want  words  loud  as 
thunder,  quick  as  lightning — words  that  may 
be  felt  as  well  as  heard.  Oh!  I  have  lived 
not  knowing  what  life  is,  and  now  I  learn  at 
<mce  the  lesson  of  life  and  death. — The  past, 
and  the  future  are  crowding  upon  me  together. 
—My  child — my  only  child — the  pride  of  my 
heart — the  whole  course  of  her  life  b  before  me 
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at  once.  I  aea  tlie  helplea*  innoeence  of  bar 
childhood,  I  see  the  ripened  virtoee  snd  gnee- 
fulness  of  her  more  advanced  life— I  treaUe 
for  the  sorrows  that  awut  ber. — When  will  tlw 
aurgeoii  be  here  agiun  ?" 

Henry  St.  John  looked  at  bis  watch  and  mH 
"  In  one  hoar  mor«." 

"  A  dying  bonr  is  loiter  than  a  Uvii^  ym^* 
replied  Sir  Tliomas  Merrimle.  *'  Do  not  kav* 
me,"  he  added  in  a  tone  like  that  of  one  ftlliag 
to  sleep  under  the  inflnence  of  an  o 
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mtible  approaches,  then  how  anxiously  careful 
they  are  to  soften  and  delay  its  coming,  ihea 
with  all  diligence  they  trim  the  expiring  lamp, 
aoTsing  its  flickering  flame  into  every  possible 
gleam  of  light.  This  is  useless  to  the  dying,  but 
it  is  a  kind  lesson  which  Providence,  by  means 
of  death,  teaches  to  the  living.  Death  has  its 
QM  as  well  as  life,  and  in  its  awful  mysteries 
may  be  heard  the  voice  of  a  holy  and  sublime 
instruction. 

During  the  hour  that  Sir  Thomas  Merrivale 
lay  in  a  half  dreaming  trance,  waiting  for  the 
second  visit  of  the  surgeon,  his  rest  was  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  sensations  of  pain,  men- 
tal or  bodily;  and  many  were  the  exclamations 
which  burst  from  his  trembling  lips,  most  of 
them  concerning  Adelaide  his  daughter,  whose 
destitute  and  deserted  lot  dwelt  heavily  on  his 
mind.  But  he  seemed  at  the  time  unconscious 
that  any  one  was  near  him,  for  he  did  not 
speak  as  if  he  expected  that  he  should  receive 


waa  punctuul  in 
he  had  fixed  liis 
be  Bhewinl  by 
yMid  the  jM>u 
unrenting  fa  a' 


any  answer ;  all  he  said  was  in  broken  m>* 
txaetm,  like  one  thinking  aloud.     Tlie  Gurgmn 


d  visit,  bat  as  wmq  ■  , 
itivoly  on  his  patient, 
that  tlie  case  was  b^ 
iciue.  He  took  the 
roiuided  knight,  and 
seconds,  relimjuisbMl 


it.  Baying  to  Henry  St.  John  in  a  voice  littk 

above  a  wiiiwpcr,  "  It  is  as  I  feareti," 

At  tliis  slight  suuiift,  coming  as  it  did  frum 
llic  lips  of  one  who  seeinod  to  liave  the  p<i«pr 
of  pronouncing  sentence,  Sir  Thomaj*  Merrivale 
roused  biuisoir  Iroui  liis  lelliargy,  and  naid— 
••  Is  there  no  Iioir'?" 

The  surgeon  rejJied,  saying  that,  if  Sir 
Tlioinas  Merrivale  liiid  any  worldly  nfiiiirK  to 
st'ttle,  it  would  be  advisable  to  lose  no  linir. 

*'  Alas,"  haid  the  knight,  "  I  have  ncplectcil 
lioth  worlds  !  I  hnve  nothing  to  setlle,  for  all 
is  unseltlid.      1   have  nothing  to    finish,    for  I 
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liave  b^un  nothing.  Speak  not,  I  pray  yottf 
on  this  topic. — I  would  fain  see  my  daughter — 
my  child — ^my  Adelaide." 

He  attempted  in  saying  the  above  words,  to 
nuae  his  voice  to  the  loudness  of  a  passionate 
exchunation,  but  with  all  his  efforts  he  could 
accomplish  little  more  than  a  hoarse  whisper, 
and  this  threw  him  into  an  agony  of  impatient 
sorrow  for  his  weakness.  This  was  a  pitiful 
sight,  and  it  made  the  heart  of  his  friends  bleed 
for  him;  and  then  Henry  St.  John  stooping 
down  his  head  spoke  gently  to  him,  saying, 
**  Now  I  beseech  you,  Sir  Thomas  Merrivale, 
that  you  will  not  give  way  to  unavailable  sor- 
row. Remember,  I  pray  you,  how  impossible 
it  is  that  your  daughter  should  have  received 
my  letter.  But  the  moment  that  Adelaide 
knows  that  her  father  is  in  danger,  she  will 
hasten  to  you;  These  agitations  will  but  quicken 
your  departure  out  of  life,  and  so  make  that  to 
be  impossible  which  is  now  but  a  difficulty. 
Husband  the  little  s4rength  that  yet  remains  to 
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you,  and  you  may  then  live  to  see  your  duster 
ODOe  more." 

The  geatleaefe  of  the  tone  in  wbiek  Heniy 
Sb  John  did  otter  tliese  worda,  emitribatcd 
pendventnie  as  much  as  the  fOToe  of  their  ar- 
gument to  soothe  the  mind  of  tlie  i 
Scarcely  had  Heuiy  St.  John  finished  a 
when  the  door  of  the  apartment  was  partially 
opened,  and  the  nlly  iac«  of  Peter  LongatdF 
was  thrust  in  at  the  opening.  Henry  ofaacrring 
this,  rose  angrily  and  went  liaatUy  towards  Ae 
iloor,  iwying,  "  What  now  fellow?    HTiat  fool'g 
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Mistress  Adelaide  herself,  who  has  journeyed 
op  from  Derbyshire  in  much  haste,  to  see  her 
lather." 

Now  Henry  St  John  knew  that  it  was  im- 
poanUe  that  Adelaide  Merrivale  should  have 
been  brought  to  London  by  the  letter  which  he 
had  written,  therefore  he  supposed  it  possible 
,  that  she  might  not  be  aware  of  the  dangerous 
atate  in  which  Sir  Thomas  Merrivale  dien  was. 
So  he  thought  it  desirable  to  have  an  interview 
wiih  the  young  lady  before  she  should  be  in- 
troduced into  the  apartment  in  which  her  father 
was  lying.  But  as  he  was  about  to  quit  the 
room  for  that  purpose,  Adelaide  Merrivale 
rushed  in  greatly  distressed  and  even  as  one 
distracted,  exclaiming  in  a  tone  of  piercing 
anguish,  ^^  I  will  see  him,  I  will  see  him !" 
And  in  a  moment  she  was  kneeling  at  the  side 
of  her  dying  father. 

This  sight  touclied  all  present  with  deep 
sympathy,  nor  could  they  conceal  their  emo- 
tion, and  then  they  thought  sorrowfully  on  the 
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Mly  of  men  who  Trill  azpo«e  thawMBlw  wni 
tbdr  Immiliea  to  buoIi  tnttar  H^nidi«  sad  wH 
for  a  mere  trifle,  a  word,  or  even  a  look,  tint 
may  be  forgotten  in  a  nuHnmt,  The  coan- 
tenaaoe  <tf  Sir  Thomas  MeniTale  traa  now 
lighted  up  with  joy ;  a  new  lifo  feemed  to  rah 
throu^  hia  languid  vmns,  and  his  half  dond 
eyes  opened  and  smiled.  His  Toy  strei^th  tie 
■eemed  to  be  retmning  to  him  ifjain,  fer  iit 
vmee  was  audible  and  cUstinctf  when  be  wkH, 
**  Do  I  dream  ?  Or  is  this  really  my  di3d? — 
Ah !  'tis  true ! — 'tis  true  I    This  is  no  nnon  «l 
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^  wUeh  this  intelligence  had  throwli  hef .  And 
^  wken  she  looked  on  her  father's  face  and  saw 
Ik  sad  havoe  Which  affliction  had  made  there, 
die  judged  too  truly,  notwithstanding  the  mo- 
BMtilary  effort  which  he  made,  that  tli«  last 
h^nr  was  nigh  at  hand. 

Wh^n  at  length  she  was  recovered  sufficiently 
to  spe^,  she  said,  '^  Dear  father,  be  composed, 
ibis  is  no  dream,  would  to  heaven  that  it  were 

•or 

**  But  how  came  you  here  ?"  said  her  father. 
**  Did  you  receive  Harry  St  John's  letter  ?" 

Now  the  effort  which  Sir  Thomas  Merrivale 
bad  made  when  his  daughter  came  into  the 
Foom,  had  nearly  exhausted  his  small  remains 
of  strength,  so  that  after  asking  the  above 
ifuestion  he  relapsed  into  a  state  of  almost  in- 
MBsibility,  imd  Adelaide  made  no  answer  to 
tke  qucjiBtion,  but  rising  from  her  kneeling 
poiitioii  she  sat  in  a  chair  by  the  side  of  the 
ebach  and  oevmng.  her  face  with  her  hands 
ifdbbed  aloud,  saying  ^^  It  is  well." 

VOL.    II.  N 
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The  daughter'B  sobs  recalled  the  fatber's  eon- 
Bciousnees,  and  roumng  himself  agaia  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Is  she  gone  ?  Hw  the  viaoa 
Tanished?" 

"  No,  my  dear  father,  no,  it  is  no  viraoD. 
Yonr  daughter  is  still  by  your  side,"  annrend 
Adelaide  taking  his  hand  and  phtcing  herself  so 
that  she  might  be  better  seen  by  him,  (or  the 
range  of  his  vision  was  very  contracted. 

*'  And  where  is  Henry  St  John  ?"  asked  the 
knight. 

"  1  also  nm  at  voiir  sidp."  said  1 
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healiug  rapidly. — Adelaide  St.  John — I  call 
you  by  that  name,  my  child — soon  the  world 
will  know  you  by  no  other." 

He  uttered  many  more  words  too  indistinct 
and  incoherent  to  be  related.  He  then  sank 
into  a  deeper  insensibility,  which  terminated  in 
death;  but  at  what  precise  moment,  those  around 
bim  could  scarcely  tell. 


END    OF   THE   SECOND    VOLUME. 
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CHAPTER  L 


To  account  for  the  sudden  appearance  of 
Adelidde  Merrivale,  as  recorded  above,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  embarrassed  state  of  the  affiurs  of  Sir 
Thomas  Merrivale,  and  of  his  great  n^ligence 
in  money  matters,  the  officers  of  the  law  had 
laid  their  hands  upon  his  goods,  profaning  the 
etity  of  his  heme.    Surely  he  loved  his 

VOL.  III.  B 
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daugfatar  as  he  loved  himself^  bat  he  loved  lurt 
hinuelf  with  &  wise  or  prudent  affisction,  for  ho 
neglected  hia  own  best  intereits  and  iD&rcd 
those  distresses  to  befiil  him,  which  with  a  little 
care  he  nn^t  hare  artNiled.  Finding  thtf 
money  came  not  to  his  hands  ao  readily  as  bo 
desired,  and  knowing,  but  with  a  very  indcfi- 
mte  knowledge,  that  all  was  not  right,  he  had 
come  up  to  London  with  a  vague  thought  tt 
making  some  efforts  to  retrieve  hb  afiairs.  la 
London   be   had  mat  with  many  of  his  oM 
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society  of  those  Tulumes,  whereby  she  could 
hold  iDtercourse  with  minds  of  deep  thought 
and  beaveuly  aiipiratioi].  The  world  was  alt4^ 
gether  away  from  her,  it  was  not  to  her  a  source 
of  hope  or  of  fear,  her  converse  was  with  the 
spiritual  and  her  thought  was  of  the  invisible. 
Concerning  tlie  worldly  affairs  of  Sir  Thomas 
Merrivale  she  knew  nothing,  and,  generally 
speaking,  the  society  which  he  kept  had  no 
charms  for  her.  She  had  been  however  inte- 
rested by  the  conversation  of  Henry  St.  John, 
who  could  with  no  moan  ability  discourse  of  the 
transcendental  and  tlie  metaphysical,  and  she 
was  ]>leascd  with  the  pretty  blending  of  deep 
thought  and  affectionate  feeling,  which  was 
manifest  in  the  spirit  of  Anne  Faithful.  But 
when  these  two  had  departed  from  Emmerton, 
and  when  her  father  was  also  away  from  his 
home,  then  was  the  life  of  Adelaide  one  of  the 
complctcst  seclusion,  so  that  she  held  no  con- 
verse with  any  human  creature,  and  while  she 
had  Jicr  being  in  the  visible  world  and  her 
D  2 
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fife  in  dw  Mventeeath  oeatary,  ahe  had  alt  btr 
thon^ti  with  the  itiTuiblc,  aod  bcr  cymiMidtMB 
with  hj-gaoe  ago,  when  Oi^en,  TflrtnUiu, 
and  other%  scaled  tke  he^U  t^  philosopUe 
■pecnlntion,  to  gain  some  nearer  glimpse  of 
the  niblime  mysteri<»  of  the  bcAvenly  and  eUr- 
oal  relif^oD  of  Christ. 

It  was  therefore  a  sad  remlsiim  of  tadiag 
when  she  was  roused  from  these  deep  thoo^ti 
and  holy  medilatioiw  by  the  hanh  intrusion  of 
the  ni^ed  messengers  of  the  law.     Then  did 
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some  digression  here  to  observe  on  tlip  differect 
manner  in  which  the  snme  principle  of  con- 
fiding piety  acted  on  the  mind  of  Adelaide 
Merrivaie  and  on  that  of  Anne  Faithful;  for  it 
is  of  the  utmost  moment  to  those  who  are 
trembliDg'ly  alive  to  a  scnRc  of  duty,  and 
anxious  to  obey  witli  their  whole  heart,  that 
they  should  not  consider  the  uniform  operation 
of  the  religious  principle  essential  to  its  since- 
rity and  efficacy,  E\  en  as  the  fruitful  earth 
has  not  only  various  degrees,  but  different  kinds 
of  fertility,  so  it  is  with  human  hearts,  they 
also  arc  diversely  aflecJed  by  the  same  princi- 
ples, and  may  be  in  all  the  diversity  of  their 
affections  ef)ually  acceptable  to  the  All-wise 
Creator.  Adelaide  Merrivale  did  somewhat 
partake  of  the  rig^orous  coldness  of  Stoicism, 
and  in  her  obedience  there  was  the  stem  dignity 
which  majestically  rises  from  earth  to  heaven; 
bat  in  the  heart  of  Anne  Faithful,  there  was  a 
greater  and  more  decided  apprehension  of  the 
entire  ubifiuity  of  the  Creator;  she  did  not  aim 
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%  a  MiH^  flbrt  rf  iiMBli  BeftBlMMi  to 
ai^^B  kndr  ^iA  Ga<  kt  ik«  Ut  Atf 
Jiilii.J    ij    »iifcfc»,«»<tfatlA|«iiimi 


T^k.  li^«  *>a>ar»a>_l> 
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SirTlinLiias  Merrivale,  then  did  kIib  liear,  for 
tlie  firBt  time,  of  the  tklal  duel  and  its  ntelan- 
rholy  catastrophe.  Hurriedly  and  with  keen 
distress  of  mind,  did  she  rush  tu  the  side  of  lier 
dying  [tarent,  as  hath  Ijeeti  already  narrated, 
expecting  to  find  him  sinking  under  the  double 
agnny  of  a  mortal  wound  aud  ruined  fortnnee. 
But  never  since  tlie  iuRtant  iu  which  God  com- 
msntlod  the  light  to  ehiue  out  of  d»rkneeR,  hac 
there  been  a  darkress  so  profotind  as  not  to  be 
alleviated  by  one  single  ray  of  light,  and  never, 
liy  a  like  dinpenaatiou  of  kindness,  since  hearta 
have  been  rendered  sueecptible  of  sgony  and 
extacy,  lias  there  existed  a  state  of  sorrow  with- 
out some  sweet  abatement  to  tell  of  the  mer- 
cifulness of  the  Omnipotent;  and  thus  in  the 
fwrrow  of  Adelaide  M^rrivale,  there  was  found 
this  conBolation,  that  tier  dying  fatlier  iras  not 
sensible  of  the  faet,  that  the  messengers  of  the 
law  had  taken  possession  of  his  gowls. 

So  little  do  mortals  know  of  the  complexity 
of  human  life  and  the  intimate  dependencies  of 
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MM  upon  another,  that  any  obBerrer  would 
have  been  ready  enongfai  to  ssy,  that  the  death 
of  Sir  Thomas  Merr  Duld  not  be  a  matter 

titgnUt  moment,  his  loes  could  not  be 

▼ery  deeply  felt.  lid  happen,  that  hia 

death,  OEpeciall)'  lie  peculiar   circum- 

Btanees  of  it,  wai  e  of  much  grief  and 

of  great  perplexity.  ude  mourned  her  de- 

parted father,  and  her  Brarov  for  his  death  wai 
greater,  because  of  the  sorrow  which  she  had 
felt  for  hie  thoughtless  life.  Bat  there  was  □• 
one,  who  felt  so  great  a  perplexity  and  bewil- 
derment of  spirit,  as  Ilcnry  St.  John.  Oli,  let 
it  not  be  said  by  thoughtless  and  worldly  men, 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  discovering  th» 
]>ath  of  duty !  Perhaps  there  may  be  none  to 
tliose  who  never  seek  for  it,  and  perhaps  there 
may  be  but  little  to  those  very  few,  who  have 
with  undeviating  steadiness  and  perseverance 
held  on  in  the  way  of  ol>edicuce;  but  when  a 
mind  has  been  untrained  iu  early  youth  by  thu 
discipline  which  may  hold  it  to  duty,  and  when 
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with  advancing  years  and  multiplied  interests, 
there  has  arisen  a  desire  after  something  better 
than  the  evanescent  pleasures  and  pursuits  of 
earth,  then  there  are  many  moral  p^lexities, 
which  the  newly  awakened  spirit  cannot  easily 
solve.  True  it  may  be,  that  to  distingmsh  be* 
tween  the  strong  colours  of  right  and  wrong  is 
easy  enough,  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read, 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  diMnriminate  between 
the  several  delicate  shades  which  mark  the  va- 
rious degrees  of  propriety,  and  still  more  diffi- 
cult is  it,  to  avoid  mistaking  the  impulses  of 
inclination  for  the  demands  of  duty;  for  that, 
which  we  mightily  desire,  we  can  easily  per- 
suade ourselves  to  be  right  and  morally  good. 
Into  a  perplexity  of  this  kind  was  Henry  St 
John  driven  by  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Mer- 
rivale,  and  by  the  dying  injunctions  of  that 
thoughtless  knight 

On  the  one  side,  was  the  family  of  Ferdinand 
Faithful  interesting  for  the  mild  virtues  of  the 
ejected  minister,  the  gendeness  of  Anne  Faith- 

B  5 
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fait  abd  the  exemplary  piety  of  ber  mother  ; 
all  these  to  their  pre^ot  deKtitutioii,  were  de- 
pegdem  on  him,  or  nt  Icsst   no   far  dependent 

as  that  rl ilhiliawkg  rfi  Iw,  mwmimm  fiwa 

tbem,  woaU  plaoa  AH»te«^lBalioB.*C.pMt 
diffioakj.  ExecUoBbM'ti 
pardy  ▼irtaoos  at « 
Futbfiil,  he  v 
child  to  fight  his  way  through  the  world.  Titti 
exquisite  simplicity  and  kind  licurlodness  which 
rendered  liioi  so  peculiarly  adiiptcd  to  the  silu- 
atioD  of  a  vilhigc  pastor,  csteoniiog  it  more 
blessed  to  give  thaii  to  receive,  totally  unfitted 
him  to  scramble  among  the  keen  itml  hf^rtlesK 
multitude  for  a  maintenance  for  his  familv. 
His  meekness  would  suffer  another  to  snatch 
the  bread  out  of  his  mouth,  nor  would  he  repine 
at  the  loss,  or  even  heed  the  mocker^'  which 
laughed  at  his  pliant  gentleness.  Mrs.  Faith* 
ful's  domestic  diligence  too,  though  able  to 
manage  carefully  a  small  income,  was  not  cal- 
culated to  earn  even  the  smallest.     All  iheir 
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dependence  therefore  among  themselveB,  was 
on  the  persevering  diligence  of  Anne  Faithful ; 
bat  that  diligence  had  been  indebted  to  Henry 
St.  John,  more  than  the  family  was  well  aware. 
In  addition  however  to  the  interestimg  family 
of  Ferdinand  Faithful,  whose  mild  virtues 
would  have  moved  any  heart,  there  was  in  the 
mind  of  Henry  St.  John  an  attachm^it  to  Anns 
Faithful — an  attachment  strong  as  death,  and 
unconquerable  as  the  hope  whieh  triumphs  over 
death.  The  love  which  he  bore  her  was  like 
herself,  a  mixture  of  the  earthly  and  the  hea- 
venly; it  had  the  ardour  of  passion,  the  dignity 
of  respect,  and  the  purity  of  devotion ;  it  was 
incapable  of  rivalry,  and  superior  to  jealousy. 
From  the  first  moment  that  this  love  had  crept 
into  his  mind,  insensibly  and  beautifully,  like 
the  growing  light  silently  dispersing  the  dark* 
ness,  its  advance  had  been  steady  as  the  sun's 
path  up  the  morning  heaven,  shining  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day. — Could  he  forsake 
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the  fualy  of  Ferdimnd  Faithful  ?  C<mU  bt 
)«BTe  the  good  man  in  fak  advarai^  ?  CouU 
he  leave  the  gentle  onc^  who  was  tite  light  aail 
life  of  his  aoul,  the  i{Hrit  that  emliTcned  Ui 
hopes,  and  charmed  away  his  fean  ? 

Bat  on  the  other  side  waa  Adelaide  Mem- 
valoi  &tlierlee8,  friendlew,  portionlcaa;  tit 
gant  enough  to  grace  a  palaoe,  hut  too  poor  te 
purchase  a  cotti^; — nugeslic  above  all  tlw 
littleness  of  pride,  pure  in  bw  inmoat  tboi^fal% 
1  generous  in  an  exalted  nature^ — liviag 
,  aud   iirescr\-ing.  under  iHi 
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lie  wiMiU  h*te  kr  agnnfiM  and  iafaacB, 
and  tbrt  ibe  Bi^hfe  bMT  Ui  aMw.  To  •  w- 
riona  »M^  A«»  m  iMinlfcing  de«|rfy  M^fw 
mre  in  »  J^rinK  nqoMt ; — the  dedrM  irf*  a  Itring 
frioid  maf  be  fiirgoUen  or  nqulected,  and  we 
may  patkoUy  bear,  or  daxtaroualy  dinrm,  hia 
reproadMiof  our  oeglaet; — bat  when  death  haa' 
Mt  ili  aeal  npoD  tba  ooantenaooe,  preetnding  all 
changeableneM  of  exjnvanon,  or  mutability  of 
reat^TC,  then  the  mind  of  Uie  disobedient 
forms  to  itaelf  a  phantom  of  unceasing  re- 
{M^wch,  and  the  heart  of  the  negligent  bears 
a  Ttnce  from  the  grave,  a  rebuke  from  tlie 
world  <tf  ■{nrits,  which  he  can  neither  rileuce 
DOT  [Wopitiate. 

In  tbeae  conflicting  feelings  and  distracting 
thoughts,  whieh  the  more  they  were  considered 
became  the  more  perplexing,  Henry  St.  John, 
after  paying  due  attention  to  those  matters 
which  were  immediately  imperative  on  the  de- 
cease of  Sir  Thomas  Merrivale,  ruBoUed  to 
direct  hia  stops,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
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Hbode  of  Ferdinand  Faithful,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain  to  him  and  liis  family,  the  cause  of  tli« 


apparent  a^lect 
trial. 


I  on  the  (Ihy  of  tJie 
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CHAPTER  n. 


Immediately  on  the  death  of  the  unhappy 
and  foolish  knight,  Ferdinand  Faithful  finding 
that  his  presence  was  of  no  farther  avail,  pre- 
pared to  take  his  departure  to  look  after  those 
at  home.  He  spoke  many  words  of  kindness  to 
Adelaide  Merrivale,  who  received  them  grate- 
fully; but  he  sud  little  to  Henry  St.  John, 
because  it  appeared  that  the  young  cavalier 
had  not  yet  conquered  his  love  for  the  sword, 
and  was  therefore  an  unfit  companion  for  a 
fiunily  loving  peace.  Henry  himself  was  at 
the  v^oment  too  much  moved  by  the  melancholy 
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from  silent  thought;  but  there  is  a  trial  keener 
yet  than  this,  in  which  the  afflicted  one  not 
only  refuses  the  aid  of  words,  but  seeks  refuge 
irom  the  agony  of  thought  in  moody  Btillnees 
and  mental  abstraction.  Now  when  Ferdinand 
Faithfiil,  at  the  iuBtance  of  Peter  LongstafF,  had 
gone  to  visit  a  dying  man,  the  impression  on 
the  mind  of  Anne  Faithful  was,  that  Henry  St. 
John  was  the  individual  demanding  her  fatlier'B 
sympathy.  For  awhile  did  she  witli  much 
effort,  and  by  the  kind  assiHtaace  of  her  mother's 
care,  support  her  spirit,  preventing  a  total  de- 
spondency; but  such  efforts,  even  with  the 
strongest  midds  can  endure  but  for  a  time,  they 
may  manifest  the  mind's  strength,  but  they 
bring  it  at  length  to  weakness.  Even  as  a 
mother  watches  in  silence  the  fading  form  of  a 
dying  child,  so  did  Anne  Faithful,  with  a  tremu- 
lous fearfulness,  watch  the  feeble  hope  which 
every  hour  became  more  and  mure  feeble,  till 
at  the  last,  thought  itself  was  too  pMnful  to 
bear,  and  she  sat  in  the  stilliiess  of  rG«ignation 
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■honld  nt  with  them;  and  takiiig  thar  hmli 
he  8ud,  "  When  we  were  m  oar  proiJtrity  «• 
were  thankTnl  to  our  HmTsnlx  VaOter  that  k 
gave  na  the  many'  Ueaaiagi  which  aonrowairf 
va;  we,  having  no  Borrows  of  our  own,  lynp- 
tinaed  with  tboM  who  were  afflietod,  we  pm 
food  to  the  hoDgry,  advice  to  the  eningt  eo— 
lation  to  the  broken-hearted.  Did  we  tUi^ 
my  child,"  he  eontinoed  addremjt^  himidf 
more  parliciilarly  to  his  daoghtcr,  "  ^  wa 
think  that  God  had  forsaken,  fiirgottaa,  ntf- 
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who  roles  the  universe  wiih  wisdom,  governs 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  his  creatures  with  good- 
ness equal  to  his  wisdom.  This  is  my  belief; 
and  it  is  my  earnest  prayer  that  I  may  bring 
my  belief  to  a  practical  influence  on  my  own 
MfinU  I  trust  I  can  bear  to  hear  the  tidings 
which  you  would  not  abruptly  tell  me^— I  read 
them  in  your  silence  and  in  the  pressure  of 
your  hand**' 

*<  Blessings  on  you  my  child,''  replied  Fer- 
dinand Faithful,  **  but  the  tidings  which  I 
bring  are  not  tbose  which  you  perhaps  ex- 
pected ;--^I  may  say  that  they  are  somewhat 
wmrse,  inasmuch  as  a  life  of  impenitence  is 
worse  than  a  death  of  penitence." 

Even  at  hearing  this  there  sprang  up  in  the 
mind  of  Anne  Faithful  an  undefined  feeling  of 
hope,  and  she  said  with  much  earnestness, 
<<  Then  he  is  not  slain." 

**  He  of  whom  you  speak  and  think,"  replied 
Ferdinand  Faithful,  ^^  is  not  slain ;  but  sorry 
am  I  to  say  that  I  have  just  witnessed  a  scene 
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of  nadiKM  and  ^  folly.  Oor  late  nog^bonr, 
^  llioiiun  Merrivale,  iras  the  wonnded  m^ 
to  wboM  bednde  I  wu  anmmmwd  by  P«Mr 
LongBtaff;  Uie  onfaappy  eaTalier  is  no  man, 
and  hia  life  has  cloaed  with  nearly  «•  ■nik 
dioagfatleMnieaa  as  it  -was  spenC  And  lUl 
Henry  St,  John>  of  whmn  I  miea  did  lisp 
better  Uiinga,  has  berai  in  aomto  nManra  ]ih 
stmmental  of  the  poor  man's  death : — not  !■• 
deed  that  Sir  Thomas  fell  by  the  yonng  man^ 
the   blow  of  death  was  dealt  by  tbs 
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hitherto  spoken,  **  Henry  St.  John  is  not  guilty. 
You  are  not  aware  of  tlie  strong  necessity  under 
whicli  the  habits  of  society  do  place  a  man  to 
act,  even  contrary  to  his  own]  better  judgment 
I  am  sure  that  Henry  loves  peacei  and  that 
nothing  but  a  strong  necessity  could  have  in- 
duced him  to  take  part  in  this  quarrel ;  and  I 
am  sure  that  he  must  have  done  all  in  his 
power  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood.  Indeed, 
my  dear  father,  you  judge  him  too  harshly.'* 

^<  It  is  well,"  answered  her  father,  ^*  that  you 
should  with  all  your  power  defend  the  young 
Cttvalier ;  yet  I  would  ask  yon,  is  he  a  fit  friend 
and  companion,  who  is  so  situated  as  to  be 
under  the  necessity  of  disobeying  the  laws  of 
Gh>d  ?  But  I  have  something  more  to  say  unto 
you  on  this  topic.  Henry  St.  John  is  scarcely 
at  his  own  disposal.  You  have  seen  Sir 
Thomas  Merrivale  lord  of  a  splendid  mansion, 
master  of  a  large  estate,  lifting  up  his  head 
with  pride  as  among  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth.     I  have  seen  him  on  a  bed  of  death,  and 
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in  a  NMoa  of   deilitiitioa : — die 

which  he  traated,  hftve  made  to  i 

wingB  and  have  flown  away.    The  n 

poMBW  the  lands  and  i 

Yon  have  wen  Adelaide  Merrivale  s 

by  the  elegancoM  whi<^  wealth  oonld  [imiiliin. 

and  honoured  by.  the  attemdanoe  and  xifMt 

which  lichea  always  command.     I  hnvs  mm 

hex  brought  low  into  the  dost  of  1 

weeping  at  the  bedmde  of  a  dyii^  aad  y 

lesa  fiuher.     And,  at  thia  mcnnent,  dke^  ^ 
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Uarized  her  mind,  will  not  avail  to  the  purpose 
of  her  maintenanee/' 

While  Ferdinand  Faithful  was  speaking,  his 
daughter  wept  copiously,  and  those  tears  of 
compassion,  which  she  shed  at  the  thought  of 
Adelaide's  destitution,  and  which  peradventure 
she  would  not  have  shed  for  herself,  became  in 
a  measure  a  relief  to  her  own  sprit  and  a 
means  of  soothing  her  own  sorrows.  Her 
father  seeing  that  she  thus  wept,  and  rightly 
supposing  that  her  sorrow  was  on  behalf  of 
Adelaide  Mcrrivale,  went  on  to  say,  "  Would 
you  then  rob  Adelaide  of  the  only  friend  to 
whom  she  can  look  in  this  state  of  destitution  ? 
My  child,  I  think  that  you  would  have  some 
regard  for  a  dying  request; — now  the  last  words 
Sir  Thomas  Merrivale  did  utter,  were  concern- 
ing his  destitute  child.  He  took  her  hand  and 
placed  it  in  the  hand  of  Henry  St.  John,  pray- 
ing that  the  young  cavalier  would  not  forsake 
her,  and  that  her  name  might  be  Adelaide  St. 

VGA.   III.  c 
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Joltn.  How  can  Henry  desert  ber  ? — Do  you 
wish  that  lie  Bhould  desert  ber  f" 

This  w»  8  trxi<«     ^  |^,4p9^EpllM 

mA  ber  heart  v«A,t|M     !tMll)l#>W,fcfFtAfl!pk 

itvwadifficnit^      im^m\iimmm^ 

a  thing.  ^  tbM...^  ■|to,'«t  «tiC'  7a«W( 
Merrivalfi  Bbo1l^^^  PRVA >  ««<*  §(«»<► 
and  complete  distrett.    And  notwitbstandiig 

the  most  decided  feeling  of  benevolence,  which 
she  faiicieti  that  lior  soul  [losfiosst'd,  tihe  was 
Nomcwhat  iLstonishL'd  at  finding,  tliut  there  v.a,^ 
a  reluctance  in  her  heart  at  the  very  tlmnfriil 
of  relinqnishiug  Henry  St.  Jtiliu  In  iiiiulliiT. 
Slie  «;is  not  conscious  of  the  existence  fi  any 
sclliiih  ficling  ill  Iier  hrcast,  so  that  wlieii  lur 
father  had  Ihus  addressed  ber,  she  could  hariily 
lieiieTo  lier  own  emotions.  She  was  fearful  of 
sjieaking,  lest  she  shinild  t^jx'ak  iinuthisidl}. 
and  her  father,  aware  of  the  peculiar  dithinliy 
ill  which  she  was  phicefl,  did  nut  urge  lier  li> 
give  an  answer  to  liis  quustioii,  hut  left  it  tu 
make    its    own    iinjirchwion,    and    gradually  I" 
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piroduce  the  effect  which  he  desired.  It  was 
indeed  no  part  of  the  paternal  sjrstem  of  Fer- 
dinand Faithful  to  exercise  a  harsh  and  rude 
authority  over  his  child,  nor  to  weary  the 
spirit  by  perpetual  reproaches  or  endless  and 
needless  discussions ;  he  would  say  all  that  he 
could  to  convince  the  judgment,  but  he  would 
go  no  farther,  for  he  would  not  utter  a  word 
to  annoy  the  spirit,  or  to  induce  an  obedience 
contrary  to  the  convictaons  of  the  understanding. 


c  2 
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CHAPTER  m. 


It  was  iDdiBpeowbly  oeceanry  tbat  Haaff 

St.  Joliii  slioiild  altgnd  lo  those  matters  wliJcb 
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away  from  his  recollection,  and  he  now  had 
b^nn  to  reproach  himself,  even  as  Ferdinand 
Faithful  had  reproached  him,  that  he  had  not 
used  more  resolute  and  decided  measures  for 
preventing  the  foolish  and  wicked  conflict. 
Therefore,  when  he  met  with  a  reception  not 
so  cordial  as  that  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
nocostomed,  he  noticed  not  the  change,  for  his 
own  feelings  also  were  depressed:  and  he  fomid 
«ome  difficulty  in  addressing  Master  Faithful  in 
the  ordinary  language  with  which  friends  meet. 
After  the  first  greeting  there  was  a  pause  which 
neither  of  the  parties  well  knew  how  to  break; 
for  Ferdinand,  much  as  he  might  disapprove  of 
the  conduct  of  Henry  St.  John,  was  reluctant 
to  use  the  language  of  reproof,  and  Henry 
himself  feeling  that  some  allusion  must  be 
made  to  the  past,  yet  knew  not  how  to  make  it. 
If  he  should  speak  lamentingly  of  the  death  of 
Sir  Thomas  Merrivale,  he  felt  a  self-reproach 
that  he  had  been  accessary  to  it ;  if  he  should 
apologize  for  not  having  paid  his  respects  to 


so  THS  vdbizas'a  ssatb. 

Idf  Mends  inunediatdj  after  hk  trial,  he  vait 
bring  in  an  bUubumi  to  the  LmAj  AnMla 
I>ava],  whose  name  he  waa  well  biwiiiiiiI  codd 
sat  be  acceptable  to  the  ears  «f  Yaiamai 
Fiuthful,  eeeing  that  this  bold  and  thoi^^lkM 
woman  was  the  canae  of  the  quarrel,  m  wkiA 
the  cavalier  knight  did  nieet  hia  death. 

Ferdinand,  obaervin^  this  n n mill  aim idiaa  «f 
inanaer  in  Haniy  Sb  J<dui,  did  attribnta  It  la 
the  reeollectioQ  of  Sir  Thomaa  MnrinlA 
dying  reqneet ;  therefore,  in  order  to  do  angr 
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cannot  repay  the  blessings  which  hare  come 
upon  me  from  the  family  of  Ferdinand  Faithful. 
It  was  nothing  that  you  should  draw  me  forth 
from  the  river,  and  save  a  life  of  comparatively 
little  value,  but  I  have  learned  lessons  from  the 
gratitude  of  your  prosperity,  and  from  the 
refl%nation  of  your  adversity,  which  have 
opened  my  eyes  to  an  entirely  new  view  of 
human  life.  You  have  taught  me  the  true 
xtdne  and  beauty  of  the  religious  principle,  and 
I  trust  that  I  shall  carry  with  me  even  unto  the 
grave,  the  blessed  fhiits  of  my  acquaintance 
with  you.'* 

Now  there  was  somewhat  of  cheerfulness  and 
liveliness  in  the  tone  and  manner  of  Henry  St. 
John  as  he  uttered  these  words,  therefore  he 
felt  abashed  and  painfully  subdued  when  the 
worthy  man  replied  with  a  look  and  tone  of 
sorrow,  saying,  "  Alas,  Master  Harry  St  John, 
wherefore  speak  you  of  lessons  learned  from 
US  ?  Was  it  by  us  that  you  were  taught  to 
draw  your  sword  in  mad  quarrels,  or  to  counte- 
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nauee  men  in  the  wtnk  of  mntual  BUogbter? 
indeed  my  bcBrt  bleeds  for  you,  sod  I  willingly 
would  lead  you  into  the  way  of  peeoe,  but  tbe 
lore  of  the  sword  cleaveth  to  you,  and  its  tat 
bath  become  a  second  nature.  Bat  I  will  not 
nptove  yoo — the  pastoral  office  is  mine  M 
longer.  As  a  friend,  bowerer,  I  will  adriM 
yon;  fint  and  foremost  let  it  be  your  care,  i^ 
asmuch  as  you  have  it  in  your  power,  to 
make  amends  for  the  evil  wluch  you  have  done. 
I  will  not  say  that  Sir  Thoinas  Merrivak 
jKirUbed  by  your  hands,  nor  can  I  on  tbe  otliw 
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««  Surely,"  replied  Henry  St.  John,  "  I  may 
extend  my  care  and  attentiou  to  Adelaide  Merri- 
▼ale,  without  ceasing  my  attention  to  the  family 
of  Ferdinand  Faithful." 

*'  Nay,  Master  Harry,  I  miderstand  you 
well,"  replied  Ferdinand,  "I  know  that  you 
imagine  you  have  a  fondness  for  my  child;  and 
sadly  do  I  fear  that  her  heart  is  not  weaned 
from  you  so  entirely  as  it  ought  to  be.  I  saw 
the  commencement  of  this  lore,  and  I  would 
fain  have  withstood  it  from  the  first  I  feared 
that  it  would  bring  sorrow  to  my  child,  and  now 
I  find  that  it  hath  so.  You  are  a  man  of  the 
world,  your  notions  comport  not  with  those  of 
persons  brought  up,  as  we  have  been,  in  re- 
tirement and  seclusion.  Think  me  not  ungrate- 
ful for  the  kindness  which  you  have  shewn 
towards  us,  but  it  is  for  your  sake  as  well  as 
for  the  sake  of  my  beloved  child, — my  only 
oae, — that  I  pray  you  to  cease  your  visits. 
You  are  young  and  you  £Emcy  that  the  day  of 
your  departure  from  life  is  a  very  distant  point, 

c  5 
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tad  MBCiriv  ta  he  eotttincteii  with  the  present. 
Bbi  Ibtc  Tva  Bot  witPMiwi  (bf  i]«si.-«pnt  of  Uw 
taaao'*  nn  >  tpngwl  dajra  of  Um 

v^r,  and  ban  MM  tbea  feund  tlM 

ilMJn—    af  I  ag   apon    you    nnwe 

^MUjtfaaa  ]  anre?     It  wiU  be  m 

with  Aa  iasi  ar  mortal  life;  Id  il 

I'tMi  whra  it  iQ  mrm  to  roin«  tm 

<«<Mi.  and  TiiQ  will  find  it  man  intimatdy  coo- 
!.#<iti!,  ihan  vfu  ima<:inp,  wHth  all  llip  <1mi^ 
;tai  hsv?  ^i.ii,>  hefoTf  il.  and  ils  c.iini-ctioii  B-ill 
Sr  roiisi  [Hitit'tilly  stroHff  with  tlic  daya  of  di^ 
•*fc»*ii<iift'.  Sitw  you  Hot  the  airoiiy  of  Sir 
TV..Miias  >lc^^^-alr.  aiid  Hid  you  not  disopm  that 
-»  irriel"  ww*  m.ire  of  miiul  than  of  UkIv.  and 
Thai  hf  fi'li  his  folly  more  iWply  than  bi* 
"t^mi  '  M}  di-su"  frieiid.  when  you  lio  on  tlic 
h<^l  m'  •ieaili.  yon  n-ilt  call  to  mind  the  dyino 
>;.>urs»f  tlii*  your  oncp  ci'in]iaiiioii  and  [iti-a>.')m 
intioMte.  yon  niil  think  of  ilie  reiijiu'st  nhidi 
h*  m«le  TO  yon.  yon  "ill  think  of  thf  fi-icn.il.->- 
Adelaidc  Merrivalc, — noiv   mark  mo — tone  a> 
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you  may  have  to  live,  diligently  careful  as  yoii 
may  be  to  fulfil  the  request  of  your  departed 
friend,  kind  as  you  may  be  to  Adelaide  through 
the  whole  course  of  life,  you  will  not  find  at 
your  last  hour,  that  you  have  done  more  than 
enough  to  destroy  the  panful  recoUections  of 
the  scene  which  we  have  lately  witnessed.'' 

Henry  St.  John  was  impressed  with  the  se- 
riousness of  the  good  man's  exhortation  and 
was  almost  convinced  of  its  truth,  but  the  love 
which  he  bore  to  Anne  Faithful  was  stronger 
than  any  other  consideration,  and  there  was 
nothing  which  could  divert  his  mind  from  the 
thought  of  her.  He  also  knew  the  pure  cdm- 
plicity  and  rigid  integrity  of  her  father,  and  he 
feared  if  the  family  should  be  left  to  themselves, 
they  would  suffer  many  privations;  therefore 
he  said  with  much  earnestness,  ^^  Master  Faith- 
ful, I  will  say  nought  concerning  your  daughter 
Anne,  or  concerning  Mistress  Adelaide  Merri- 
vale,  but  I  must  say,  that  I  wiU  not  consent,  of 
my  own  goodwill,  to  withdraw  myself  from 
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your  friMdAip  or  to  omm  my  •ttcn&NM  l» 
your  &iaily.  AdBl«de  Merrimle  alwU  not  b* 
neglectedf  and  1  irill  alao  take  especial  on, 
that  there  slutll  be  nouffbt  in  my  dmuuoiiTt 
tlut  shall  difignce  me  while  liring,  or  rqiroaeh 
me  vrhcD  dying." 

"Not  ao,"  replied  Ferdiiuuid  Faithful,  "  I 
■pay  yoQ  say  oot  so.  Yoa  must  leave  us  ottnly 
and  entirely,  we  must  be  to  yoa  as  thouf^  wa 
bad  never  been.  It  will  not  do  that  we  shoidd 
see  you,  or  even  bear  of  you,  the  teoAa  beart 
«!'  my  gentle    child   wutild    suffor    daily 
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hands  of  a  wise  and  merciful  God,  who  will 
never  forsake  those  who  do  not  forsake  him." 

**But  I  pray  you,"  said  Henry  St.  John, 
<<  does  your  daughter  herself  desire  my  banish- 
ment from  your  acquaintance  ?" 

**  She  does,"  replied  Ferdinand,  "  and  if  you 
wish  it,  you  shall  hear  the  same  from  her  own 
lip^  though  I  fain  would  save  her  the  bitter 
task." 

At  the  tiiue  when  Ferdinand  Faithful  first 
informed  his  daughter  of  tlie  situation  of  Ade- 
laide Merrivale  and  of  the  dying  request  of  the 
unhappy  knight,  Anne,  knowing  how  great  was 
her  affection  for  the  young  cavalier,  could  not 
presently  bring  her  mind  to  the  voluntary  re- 
linquishment of  the  hand  of  Henry  St.  John. 
Strong  indeed  was  her  sense  of  duty,  and  high 
were  her  feelings  of  generosity  and  disintested- 
ness,  yet  at  first  sight  this  was  too  great  a  trial 
for  her  fortitude.  By  the  aid  however  of  holy 
meditation  and  serious  thought,  she  did  at  length 
acquiesce  in  the  justice  of  her  father's  detcrmi- 
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DRtion,  and  diet  me  the  |iropriety  of  annendet- 
iag  all  claim  to  the  hand  and  h<«rt  of  Hmry. 
And  when  thia  deternuDatioo  was  once  madr, 
H  was  firm  and  irreTOCHble;  there  remained  no 
trembling  weaknesa  or  donbtful  heaitatton;  it 
waa  with  difficalty  that  she  was  broogfat  to  the 
sad  reaolve,  and  it  would  have  been  more  thaa 
difficult  to  moTfl  her  from  it  So  when  bcr 
lather  asked  her  if  she  would  see  Henrj'  asd 
could  Bufficiently  command  her  feelinga  to  M 
him  farewell,  she  calmly  answered,  «  My  dor 
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of  pride,  or  reconcile  themselves  to  their  l«t  by 
a  thought  of  uncontroulable  and  irreBistible 
fint^,  and  oftentimes  the  spirit  that  iti  too  proud 
to  bend,  is  compelled  t«  hrcak.  There  may 
even  be  to  some  minds  an  interent  in  conti'm- 
platin^,  or  thinking  of,  tlie  stem  and  1iaug)ity 
manner  in  whicli  the  sonl  ol'a  proud  man  beai-s 
sfiliction,^ — but  ae  much  su]>erior  as  tlie  soul  of 
high  BUBceptihility  is  to  tlie  brute  mind,  that 
hath  no  feeling  of  mental  juiin,  so  miicli  is  the 
gentle  spirit,  that  subdues  feeling  by  duty,  su- 
perior to  the  proud  one  that  writhew  in  agony 
ur  breaks  in  madnet^s: — the  diiferencp,  to  sjwak 
it  not  profanely,  is  as  great  as  between  the  Itowl 
of  a  demon  and  the  tears  of  an  angel. 

Deeply  then  as  did  Anne  Faithful  feel  the 
p^nfulnesa  of  the  duty  wluch  she  was  now 
railed  upon  to  perform,  she  came  not  in  an 
agitation  of  spirit  or  with  eyes  sufTitsed  with 
tears,  these  hod  been  shed  and  wiped  away; 
hut  she  came  in  all  the  serenity  and  quietness 
»vith  which  the  daughter  of  Joptha  came  1o  the 
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sacrifice,  the  epiiit  of  beauty  and  of  truth  w» 
around  her,  and  she  looked  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful. Surely  there  in  not  on  earth  a  aigbt  sure 
heavenly,  than  the  look  of  youth  and  innocence 
triumphing  over  difficulty  and  rising  superior 
to  sorrow  by  means  of  a  lively  smse  of  doty 
and  a  holy  trust  in  God !  There  is  oo  tear  !■ 
the  eye,  but  there  is  a  pathos  deeper  than  l«an 
can  express  or  excite; — there  is  no  amilc^  bat 
there  is  loveliness  brighter  than  the  g^nt 
smile  that  can  play  on  the  cheek  of  beauty.— 
fatlier's  arm,  Anne  FMthful 
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did  Le  feci  the  majesty  of  lovcliuess,  when  lie 
saw  the  calm  8\ve«tiiCBe  of  her  coimtenaQce, 
graceful  as  the  Bummer  evening's  sun,  when  it 
muks  into  its  clouiltess  bed. 

Now  this  was  not  a  countenance  to  be 
greeted  with  the  impetuosity  of  [>aasion,  and 
this  was  not  a  look  to  be  moved  by  llie  cliild- 
ifihness  of  tears,  or  the  fretful  wordiness  of  a 
trifling  lover.  He  paused  and  stood  abashed ; 
for  he  read  lier  triumph  in  the  beautiful  sub- 
limity of  her  apjieai'ancc;  then  she  held  out  her 
hand,  which  he  silently  and  respectfully  took, 
while  filie  said,  "  Henry  St.  John,  ^ny  dear 
father  has  itiformed  me,  that  you  would  fain 
hear  it  from  my  own  lips,  that  it  is  my  wish, 
that  our  acquaintance  should  cease.  It  is  even 
so.  Nay  now  my  good  friend,  I  pray  you, 
interrupt  me  not.  I  am  not  speaking  the  lan- 
guage of  a  pettish  girl,  seeking  the  importunity 
of  a  fund  lover — but  under  a  deep  and  im- 
movable sense  of  duly  to  you — to  my  father — 
and  to  my  God,    I  entreat  that  you   will   no 


*-«  *>*■!*«<■  Sir 
—»**.—«  „1, 

bbpafboiig  Ik,  „„ 
^■^  <rf  Wood.  But  a 
•^•^  Hum  fauJly,  „J 

-C«nMnl,  you  will  , 
'****»'•  "  Iwt  Imir  can  y 
"W""^  oUjerwise  titan 
brbtlw-i  dri„g  „^„„, 
k»  tile  name  of  St.  Ja 
firitioor  hjo  h»is  been 
**e  a  sense  of  cleemosj-i.j 
ktn  DO  altemathe.     Am 

Wuij  whatever  mav  hi 
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purer  happiness  in  the  consciousness  of  having 
acted  on  the  principle  of  dnty.  Yours  and 
Adelaide's  are  kindred  minds ;  you  can  toge- 
ther enjoy  the  enquiry  after  sublime  and 
transcendental  truth; — and  the  sorrowful  re- 
grets with  which  she  would  regard  the  memory 
of  her  father's  sad  departure  from  life,  will 
gradually  wear  away  in  the  society  of  him  who 
did  endeavour  to  save  her  ficther's  life,  and  who 
18  a  blessing  to  her  own.  Henry — ^you  love  me 
— ^now  show  your  love  to  me  by  complying 
with  this  my  only  request. — ^And — farewell — 
till  we  meet  in  heaven." 

So  saying,  she  suffered  him  to  kiss  her  in 
silence,  and  they  parted. 
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bis  child's  pure  g^enerosity  and  obedience. 
"  God  will  reward  you  for  it,  my  beloved  one," 
said  he  to  his  daughter. 

"  God  has  reivarded  mc,  my  dear  litther," 
she  replied,  *'  it  is  a  reward  to  have  yum*  «p- 
probatioD,  to  see  you  happy,  and  it  ia  a  reward 
to  have  the  coDEciDUJi<nesB  of  liaviiig  acted 
rightly." 

"  True,  my  dear  child,"  said  her  father, 
"  you  have  inde«d  acted  rightly,  and  have 
made  what  many  would  consider  a  great  sa- 
crifice; but  this  world  is  not  everything  to 
you.  Verily  my  heart  bled  for  tlie  forlorn  and 
destitute  Adelaide  Merrivalc,  nor  had  you  any 
otiier  course  to  pursue,  than  for  her  sake  and 
for  Henry  St.  John's,  to  part  with  him  de- 
cidedly and  irrevocably.  And  if  even  now, 
with  all  the  pleasant  recollections  of  his  society, 
you  can  enjoy  a  retrospect  of  t)ie  past,  liow 
much  more,  when  time  hae  softened  the  present 
regrets,  will  you  hereafter  look  back  with  un- 
mingled  satisfaction  on   this   passage  in  your 
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life! 

For  sorrowful  rt^retB  grov  feebW  sod 

lees 

am 

,  w: 

Towful  by   the    soothing  influeuc*  of 

time, 

liilo  on  tho 

ind,   the   memorj'of 

right 

conduct  grow 

uid  more  dclightfid, 

at  once  strengthei 

blcBsiDg  the  mind." 

But  all  this  excit 

nd  all  these  mental 

exertioDB  could  ni 

produce  some  effect 

upon 

th 

e  health  aim  , 

ip.nts  of  Anne  F»ilhfnl ; 

for  when  the  mind  greatly  exerts  itself,  there 
must  of  necessity  be  a  corrcKponding  exhanslion 
(if  bodily  strength.  The  gtiinulus,  while  it 
lasts,  renders  us  iiisensibtc  to  the  feebleness 
which  it  indnecK,  and  it  is  not  till  tho  strength 
is  gone,  tlmt  wc  art;  sensible  that  it  is  going. 
While  she  was  exercising  her  mind  by  the  dis- 
(ijiline  of  Jinly  niedilalion,  and  was  rejoicing 
ill  the  liaji|)y  results  of  moral  resolution,  she 
had  no  feeling  of  sickness  or  of  t^dne^s,  hut 
when  the  cxi'ilement  was  over  and  life  was 
settling  down  into  its  ordinary-  stillness,  then 
came  bodily  weakness,  and  «-itli  it  also  niental 
di'iircKbion. 
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For  some  weeka  post,  the  agitations  and  ex- 
citements, hopes  and  fears  with  which  her  mind 
had  been  visited,  had  prevented  the  osual  at- 
tention to  those  labours  by  which  she  had  snjH 
ported  her  father  and  mother,  and  now  it 
became  imperatively  necessary  that  the  toil  of 
the  needle  should  be  resumed.  So  with  much 
diligence  the  sat  down  to  her  work  day  after 
day,  but  she  found  her  huid  tremble  and  her 
sight  &i)  her.  Even  the  mind  itself,  which  is 
more  required,  than  many  persons  imagine  in 
handiworks,  b^an  to  wander  in  a  wilderness 
of  confused  recollections,  so  that  at  times,  she 
did  fear  lest  reason  might  lose  its  seat,  or  pcr- 
adventure  divide  its  throne  with  childish  fancy. 
She  had  now  for  a  long  while  been  removed 
from  the  pure  air  of  Emmerton,  and  her  coun- 
tenance, once  ruddy  with  health,  had  assimi- 
lated to  the  pallid  languor  of  the  many  daugh- 
ters of  labour  who  surrounded  her  in  the  closely 
built  city.  She  missed  the  music  of  her  nativs 
river,  and  the  deep  sighing  of  the  Iree  mountaii) 

▼OL.  III.  D 
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iW^t.  B3  it  was  wont  to  coiiie  nuhing  dotra 
into  the  sweet  an^  nuint  yalo  of  Emmertnii. 
iSbo.  mused  the  brigli  i  of  the  nooiidajr  sm), 
jtlw^dnry  freahnesa  wnktng  raomiiig,  ud 

Ijie.vweet  song  of  -ds  nlio  had  hjmBed 

til*.  Ban  to  its  eve  mU     She  missed  tbt 

aociT«ful  counts  vf   the  hpaltby  gafl^ 

whoBo  labour  w^s  in,  tfae  min's  eye,  and  on  &• 
earth's  bosom;  instead  of  which  she  saw  the 
careworn  looks  of  covetouii  cak-ulation,  and 
the  withered  frames  of  half  fed  urtizaiis  whose 
sliops  confine  them  as  prisons  and  wliose  work 
binds  them  like  a  fetter.  Tlio  coldness  of  earth 
seeme<l  gathering  ulxiiit  hor,  entering  inio  her 
Tery  soul  with  the  darkness  and  danipncss  of  a 
■wintry  mist. 

And  yet  witli  all  this,  there  were  mompTilK. 
when  she  was  not  only  not  uiiliappy,  but  in  ihi; 
real  enjoyment  of  blissful  and  grateful  thoughts. 
It  is  sud,  by  thtise  who  have  studied  natural 
philosophy,  that  iinHgei«  are  painted  on  thr 
retina  of  tl)e  eye  in  an  inverted  position,  but 
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thst  by  the  judgment  they  are  set  right;  a 
faculty  like  this  in  matters  of  a  moral  oatura 
did  Anne  Faithful  possesa,  for  however  invert- 
edly  object!  might  be  presented  to  the  eye  of 
her  mind,  her  judgment  had  the  Lappy  art  to 
set  them  in  the  most  pleasant  and  beautiful 
order;  for  though  her  days  were  (iill  of  toil^ 
and  her  nights  often  disturbed  by  care,  yet  she 
did  not  at  night  exclaim,  "  Would  to  God  it 
were  morning !"  nor  in  the  morning  did  she 
murmuringly  cry,  **  Would  to  God  it  wera 
night !"  But  as  each  day's  toll  was  done,  ihe 
blessed  God  who  had  given  her  strength  to 
work,  and  who  sweetly  closed  the  day  by  the 
rest  and  oblivion  of  night ; — and  as  each  new 
day  awoke,  she  was  thankful  that  another 
night  had  been  granted  witli  its  refreshing  and 
restoring  sleep. 

Surely  when  the  Psalmist  says,  "  Oh  that 
men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness^ 
and  for  bia  wonderful  works  to  the  cbildren  of 
nwD !"— he  expresses  that  wish,   not  for  tbo 
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Nke  <tf  bim  to  whom  these  praises  shoold 
MMnd,  bat  for  the  SKke  of  mortal  men,  seeing 
that  if  there  were  in  1  aind  a  habit  of  grati- 
twte  for   the  blesra  vhich  we  enjoy,   we 

■herald  see  more  o  >od  and  the  beanliAil 

in  the  dispenaaU  Providenee.     To  the 

•ama  tfl>DCt  is  aim  ubliine  confidence  of 

holy  Job,  when  be  says,  "  Tfaou^  he  aUy  me, 
yet  wilt  I  trust  in  him."  And  is  it  not  better 
even  to  descend  to  the  grave  blessing  than 
cursing  ?  Tliia  was  the  Rpirit  of  Anne  Faith- 
ful, this  was  the  blessed  habit  of  her  mind  and 
the  pleasant  contititutioii  of  her  soul.  True  it 
is  that  she  suffered  much,  but  she  did  not  seek 
for  topics  of  lamentation  that  she  might  exer- 
cise herself  in  the  eloquence  of  discontent,  but 
she  looked  for  subjects  of  thankfulness,  fur  tthe 
enjoyed  the  delightful  nose  of  praise. 

Her  father  and  mother  watched  her  with  a 
fearful  anxiety,  her  health  was  visibly  declin- 
ing and  a  deep,  not  murmuring  sorrow,  had 
reached  her  heart.     She  seldom  smiled,  and  licr 
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stghs  wera  rather  seen  tlmo  heard,  so  still,  so 
calm  she  seemed,  as  though  the  miraculoiu  skill 
of  an  artist  had  sculptured  a  sighing  statue. 
The  emotion,  with  wliich  a  parent  gaaes  on  the 
fading  form  of  a  beautiful  cliild,  is  not  one 
alt^ethcr  and  unmtxedly  painful,  for,  to  »iy 
nothing  of  the  elasticity  of  hope,  that  ie  the 
time,  when  the  imHsiblc  artist  the  imagination 
is  painting  on  the  tablet  of  memory  a  faithful 
portrait,  which  shall  never  die.  It  is  then  that 
parents  &el  the  utter  unselfishness  of  lore,  for 
they  rejoicG  in  the  bcautifulncss  of  the  senti- 
ment, though  that  which  they  love  is  about  to 
be  taken  away  from  them. 

The  situation  of  Ferdinand  Faithful  was  at 
this  time  one  of  great  distress  and  sore  per- 
plexity, for,  though  many  of  the  ejected  minis- 
ters were  by  the  means  of  some  opulent  patron  or 
some  zealous  party,  more  or  less  provided  for, 
it  fell  not  to  his  lot  to  enjoy  the  patronage  of 
the  wealthy  or  the  partizuiship  of  the  many. 
His   little   flock  which  he  had  tended  with  a 
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An^/bai^M  can  in  Am  ploMnt  vida  of  Em 
tosunannsd  itiU  ia  thdr  nia,  raaoto 
ylieitj,  thin^iig  periM{i%  one  cr  two  af  li 
■omr  and  then,  of  Ibtit  one 
but  A*  nwrnoTf  of  die  good  • 
la  dw  hearts  of  tbe  ageofin— to  and  (RfeM. 
SoDM  aloo  of  tbe  ejected  "■'■Arf'—  betook  Aea^ 
■clTee  to  eecoUr  cmploymviti^  hat  Pev^eal 
F^difol  wu  not  edapted  to  any  aadb  pMnrib 
He  had  cmce  minuHwed,  at  we  lia*e  mm,  to  m 
^mtgnga&m  in  the  eity  'wbo  bad  r^gatJei  Ihi 
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■  flscceedingly  the  sublimity  and  etrengtli 
«f  ^oral  principle,  but  it  only  patroniMs  these 
Bubetantially,  when  they  ara  blended  with 
something  of  a  party  tipirit  and  when  tliey  be- 
long decidedly  to  a  sect.  We  praise  and  admire 
the  man,  w4io  is  an  honour  to  our  i^ciea,  we 
patroiiixe  and  reward  him  who  is  an  honour  to 
onr  sect.  The  wants  of  the  one  we  pit}-,  but 
the  aecessities  o(  tlie  other  we  relievo. 

Ferdinand  Faithful  indeed  may  be  sud  to 
have  belonged  to  the  non-eon  form  iste,  but  then 
be  was  not  very  definitely  or  exriiuiirely  the 
pn^ierty  of  any  one  sect  among  tlu>m.  He  had 
relinquished  his  pastoral  charge  at  Emmerton 
because  he  would  not  be  brought  under  the 
yoke  of  spiritual  bondage,  and  because  ^so  he 
feared  that  there  was  in  the  court  a  strmig  de- 
sire by  means  of  an  establishment  to  brin^ 
about  again  the  dominion  of  popery  snd  its 
superstitions  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  He 
regarded  religion  as  a  perfect  law  of  liber^, 
and  a  thing  not  to  be  fettered  or  restrained  by 


tmnnwb  of  ibmi's  inrcntiao,  and  he  ecnM  bM 
■of^oMthst  dieiatcrwtdr  aaiuimcnlKfigiM 
WNild  1m  promoted  bj  men  netaihu  bmbAi 

Tliu  it  fluM  to  pMi  Hwt  Bfarter  Fdttid 
ms  ncgleoted  b)r  all  pntiah  and  tlm  wm  it 
Uaown  nund  adeopaoweof  Ids  idtar  Jaitti^ 
tioo,  but  ha  knew  not  how  to  reiaedy  iL  H> 
aaiglit  perh^M  aee  that  hj  dotaff  Tkltaea  4» 
tha  dictatea  of  ooomanooi  he  nn^rt  ha  aUa  to 
aupply  hu  wania,  but  ha  lorad  a  good  eonariaan 
and  a  dear  integrity  aa  far  iMyvod  tmjiiiag 
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ciple.  But  the  great  sorrow  which  now  came 
upon  liiin  was  to  see  Anne  day  after  day 
labouring  with  her  pretty  skill  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  whole  family.  She  sat  at  her 
work  unremittingly  toiling  that  she  might  not 
only  keep  away  want  from  her  father  and 
mother,  but  that  she  might  keep  away  thought 
even  from  herself.  She  could  seldom  trust  her- 
self to  speak,  and  when  she  did  her  voice  was 
as  thin  as  the  whisper  of  a  summer  evening's 
breeze,  and  her  little  sentences  died  away  in  the 
tremulousness  of  a  suppressed  sigh. 

When  her  father  and  mother  expressed  their 
r^ret  that  slie  should  labour  so  diligently  and 
with  such  incessant  application,  she  would  re- 
ply, that  the  work  was  her  happiness  and  her 
health,  and  that  she  took  a  great  delight  in 
seeing  the  product  of  her  skill  gradually  yet 
rapidly  develop  the  forms  of  its  beauty.  And 
true  enough  was  it,  that  there  was  much  beauty 
in  the  embroidery  which  she  wrought,  because, 
if  we  may  bo  speak,  her  whole  soul  was  poured 
D  5 
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gn««il,  tb.  pos,  Md  tlw  Wuti«d  •»!&  W 
•rtr  4Meiipud  bw  viad  w««  BOW  OMBMnta^ri 
in  tU(  Inr  duly  and  houlj  HO.  nH^b' 
pMtdijimifllnpUiadimiyBWimrf  rinilllt 
of  tha  qaiet  ■Maxitj  of  har  Mtara  TiBiy,  rf 
tlw  •Ttt-flowwg  ttrMaa,  of  dM  flM<T  dnli 
wtMiUnOKtWI^d^r,  arf  dah^ktilv 

wUA  akoB  <n  l»  bono  If  laillfc  tkn«b*M' 
Wr  Mm'*  aCmioiiala  aook  vd  of  Oa  |» 
UrVUndwd  luljovo  oTAam  A><|kkrf 

her  departed  sister,  of  the  sorrvw  and  iiiihllil 
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ptined  the  mind  lo  theeonception  and  expresnon 
of  the  beautiful.  There  was  doubtless  a  plea- 
sure in  all  these  recollections,  but  pleasure  kills 
as  well  as  pain. 

Already  has  it  been  narrated,  that  Anne 
Faithful  bad  g^ed  mucli  reputation  by  the 
work  of  Iier  needle,  and  now  was  she  gaining 
•till  more;  so  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  im- 
mediate danger  of  the  family  suffering  wanL 
The  only,  or  almost  only  topic  of  Anne's  talk 
now,  was  the  success  of  her  bandy  work:  and 
when  her  father  could  not  but  sec  and  lament 
the  effect  which  constant  labour  had  upon  her 
health,  she  replied  to  his  apprehension,  that  the 
work  was  not  too  much  for,  but  that  possibly 
the  confined  ur  of  the  city  might  have  an  effect 
on  her  looks.  Therefore  she  proposed  that  they 
should  remove  from  the  city  and  take  up  thdr 
abode  in  some  neighbouring  village.  There  was 
also  another  reason  why  they  sbould  remove, 
and  tliat  was  that  they  should  be  more  out  of 
the  way  of  Henry  SL  John,  who,  notwilb- 


S>  At;  l^iilil  friB  <ka  a^  al 


tfci  t^  ae  iiliimi  III  rf««— ay  jifct  wMh 
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]dfl«iidre  from  a  slight  cbaiife  from  dukatm  to 
l^^t."  The  emolument  deriTad  fromthiooe- 
eagm&mf  wag  not  indeed  Terjr  great,  fcr  as  it 
wae  a  matter  of  eharitj  on  the  part  of  thoee 
who  employed  him,  it  was  not  thoii|^ 
cemory  to  remunerate  him  so  hof^bij  m 
\em  needing  it.  Thos  these  merchanli  had  a 
donUe  adTantage ;  thejamieted  a  worthy  nMB, 
and  they  p-oeored  for  thdr  children  a  dieter 
edncadon  than  otherwise  they  eoold  have 
obtained. 

This  therefore  was  to  Ferdinand  Faitbfal 
and  his  family,  &  season  of  oomparatiTe  pros- 
perity. They  laboured  diligently,  and  their 
labonr  sojqported  them.  Where  tml  is  not  ex- 
eessiye,  so  as  to  break  the  spirit,  there  eannot 
be  a  more  deniable  lot  for  man  in  this  worid, 
than  to  find  from  his  w<Mrfc  the  means  of  sop* 
portii^  himself  and  those  dependent  upon  him. 
Labour  was  man's  primeral  eurse,  it  is  said ; 
now  what  a  delightful  manifestation  it  is  of  the 
IHyine  goodness,  that  this,  which  was  origniaUy 
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deneoBced  as  a  curacy  hia  beoome^  imder  Um 

IMvine  government,  a  good  and  a  pleuon,  to 

tliat  God's  curses 

r  than  man's  Uw 

BDga,  and  noUiing  i 

can  come  from  God 

but  good,  for  even 

liich  he  inBicU  aa  a 

pnniahtnent,  he  &               i 

plaasare  and  of  pr 

down  from  ease  and  amuu 

nee  to  a  low  estate, 

that  which  they  contemplated  once-with  borror 
and  amazement  as  a  eore  evil  to  the  spirit,  tiity 
find  miglitily  abated  of  its  bitterness  by  means 
of  the  occupation  wliich  labour  gives  to  the 
thoughts,  and  by  the  health  which  it  commu- 
tticates  to  the  body. 

Ferdinand  and  his  family  did  now  and  then 
think  and  speak  of  the  village,  which  they  had 
left,  but  they  spoke  of  it  calmly,  and  without 
sad  rcpinings.  They  looked  back  to  the  past, 
rejoicing  that  it  had  been,  and  not  mourning 
that  it  wzB  no  longer.  Occasionally  did  they 
speak  of  Henry  St.  John,  and  they  were  glad 
in  the  thought,  that  they  bad  done  what  they 
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could  to  induce  him  to  act  generoualy  and 
mercifully  towwds  Adelaide  Merrivale;  and 
though  Anne  Faithful  did  endeavour  to  per* 
nuide  herself  to  believe  that  she  had  now  lost 
all  iutereat  in  the  thought  of  him,  yet  she  could 
not  but  be  pleased  that  she  had  surrendered 
him  to  Adelaide  Merrivale,  rather  than  to  the 
Lady  Arabella  Duval.  The  good  man  was 
now  cheerful  again  in  the  thought  that  he  was 
contributing  to  the  ouuDtenance  of  his  family, 
and  be  fain  would  have  had  his  daughter 
abate  somewliat  of  her  labour  in  the  work  of 
embroidery,  but  the  occupation  was  pleasant  to 
her,  and  she  delighted  herself  in  forming 
pretty  devices,  and  was  happy  in  the  com- 
mendation which  was  abundantly  bestowed  on 
her  taste  and  skill.  Moreover  she  reminded 
h«r  &ther,  that  it  was  right  that  tlicy  should 
endeavour  to  pronde  somewhat  against  any 
future  revene  that  might  come  upon  tliem,  for 
tbejr  migfat  not  always  be  able  to  command 
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of  revenue  as  were  now  in  their 
powor. 

In  tLis  state  of  quiet  tliey  conUnued 

fw  many  month  ire  than  montfaa,  m 

that  ihoy  seemed  'ormed  to  themselves 

an  altogether  new  ancl  new  connexion 

ID  the  world;  in  ipects  it  was  a  great 

contrast  to  that  which  f  had  left  at  Emmer- 
ton,  but  still  it  was  far  better  than  that  which 
they  had  recently  experienced  in  London.  At 
Emmerton  they  had  been  for  many  years,  even 
nntil  the  return  of  Sir  Thomas  Merrivale  to 
the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  the  principal  people 
of  the  village,  receiving  homage  and  retpect 
from  all  the  inliabitauts,  and  continually  expe- 
riencing the  delights  of  sincere  gratitude  from 
the  many  to  whom  they  were  c. instant  benefac- 
tors. But  in  the  village  of  Hackney,  where 
they  now  dwelt,  the  matter  was  somewhat  re- 
versed, for  they  were  surrounded  by  persons  of 
•pulence,  who  though  disposed  to  be  conde- 
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scending,  yet  estimated  their  ooodescennoo  at 
an  exceedingly  high  value,  and  thought  that  it 
demanded  a  return  of  great  humility.  Happily 
the  spirit  of  Ferdinand  Faithful  and  his  family 
was  Dot  a  spirit  of  liaughtiness,  so  that  they 
were  not  troubled  by  the  haughtinesa  of  others. 
If  indeed  they  had  been  arrc^ant  in  their  pros- 
perity, they  would  haTe  suffered  much  from 
the  humiliations  of  their  adversity.  They 
held  however  placidly  and  smoothly  in  the 
quiet  tenor  of  life,  and  not  only  did  the  skilful 
works  of  Anne  Faithfid  attract  attention 
and  command  applause,  but  even  she  herself, 
beautiful  in  the  meekness  of  a  humble  spirit, 
and  calmly  cheerful  in  the  acquiescence  with 
her  lot,  drew  towards  her  the  manifold  atten- 
tions of  many  admirers.  And  in  the  manner 
of  her  receiving  these  admirations  was  seen 
most  decidedly  how  the  image  of  Henry  St. 
John  yet  lurked  in  her  mind;  for  she  felt  that 
for  any  other  she  bad  no  heart. 


M  mi  ruamui's  scjtrSi 
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tor  of  youth.  The  pareote  of  those  cliildrei^ 
whom  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  instructing 
were  mucb  concerned  and  troubled  for  him, 
and  would  fun  suspend  the  instrucUon  of  their 
children  till  he  eliould  be  able  again  to  attend 
to  them.  But  his  illness  continued  much  longer 
tlian  had  been  expected,  and  in  the  inter^'al 
there  came  into  the  village  another  person  whom 
it  was  thought  a  charity  to  assist,  and  so  the 
new  strauger  being  of  greater  bodily  strength, 
and  if  possible  in  greater  necessity  than  Ferdi- 
nand Ffdthful,  undertook  the  work  of  privata 
inatmction  on  terma  yet  more  economics) 
than  he. 

During  Ferdinand's  illness  his  daughter  at- 
tended on  him  with  a  close  assiduity,  and  by 
a  more  than  ordinary  diligence  at  her  work 
procured  for  him  almost  all  those  comforts 
which  sickness  needs.  But,  alas  poor  child!  in 
the  generosity  of  her  feelings  and  in  the  ardor 
of  her  iilial  aJfection,  she  suffered  the  expenses 
of  her  father's  illness  to  exceed  the  mowu  in 
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at  length     I 


her  power  speedily  to  liquidate.     So  at  1 
iriien  the  good  man  rmw  from  his  sick  bed,  be 
found   that  the  m   of  instrtictioa  hid 

deported  from  h  instewl  of  liaving  tbt 

nmuB  of  a  livi  ras  eeriouely  invoh'ed 

in  debt.     Amo  latters  the  reo  t  of  thor 

cottage  was  un  as  tbe  landlord  bad  a 

family  of  hie  own  to  provide  for,  he  could  not 
conveniently  wait  for  lus  money,  bo  he  wai 
under  the  necessity  of  taking  possession  of  their 
goods.  This  was  indeed  a  heavy  blow  to  them, 
and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  they  could 
refrain  from  a  murmuring  despondency.  Anne 
Faithful  was  grieved,  that  what  she  had  done 
as  the  means  of  blessing  and  comforting  lier 
beloved  father,  should  he  converted  into  an 
instrument  of  affliction,  and  she  would  have 
reproached  herself,  hut  knew  not  how  to  repent 
of  that  which  she  had  done  with  all  simplicity 
aud  purity  of  intention. 

"  My  dear  father,"  fihe  said,  "  it  was  through 
my  improvidince  that  this  is  come  u[»on  us,  and 
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yet  how  could  I  suffer  you  to  be  in  want  of 
aught  that  my  labour  could  purchase  for  you  ? 
And  verily  I  thought  that  I  might  soon  be  able 
to  discharge  the  bills.  Ilad  I  been  indolent, 
had  I  been  wasteful,  had  I  been  luxurious  and 
indulgent,  I  might  have  expected  tliis  punish- 
ment which  is  come  upon  me.  But  why  is  it — 
that  affliction  comes  in  the  way  of  duty  ?" 

"  My  beloved  one,"  replied  Ferdinand  Faith- 
ful^ "  this  is  the  language  of  impatience. 
Affliction  is  not  always  punishment.  Light 
may  yet  arise  to  us  out  of  darkness.  You  Lava 
taxed  your  strength  heavily  in  labouring  for 
us.  You  will  not  be  unrewarded;  and  perad< 
Ventura  the  deeper  your  present  sorrow  the 
greater  will  be  your  after  joy.  In  all  sorrows 
it  becomes  us  to  be  eubmis^ve  but  not  unfeel- 
ing, for  if  sorrow  comes  upon  us  on  account  of 
sin  it  is  a  merciful  chastisement  designed  by 
our  Creator  to  bring  us  back  to  obedience  and 
happiness ;  but  when  sorrow  comes  upon  us  not 
as  the  punishment  of  sin,  then  it  is  kindly  in- 
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tendid  to  rtmigtlirnt  oarmtum  and  to  pnpn 
lu  fina  higbar  degnaofUMMdiMM.  IbmAv 
OBM  ■obnuMioD  M  oar  wiadcoi  and  oar  dn^." 

Now  when  tlM  dHtrmof  Ferduund  FaOfid 
was  known,  tbeta  were  not  wanting  Aoaa  wta 
«anie  forward  with  oondolane*  and  •  lUda 
aoBitanoc^  not  nnmizad  witL  Bwdi  peaimlUk 
advice,  all  whieh  waa  takan  117  him  a«  iamtf 
aa  it  waa  dengned  bf  thoae  iriK>  garvik;  •• 
Utat  in  the  event  aoma  porliim.  of  Un  geafc 
waa  apured  to  him,  and  ha  onutinaad  Ua  tkatt 
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but  not  quite  to  so  great  advantage  as  that 
which  she  had  formerly  sotti  to  ladiee  residing 
at  Westminster  and  about  the  court.  Therefore 
aa,  not withstan ding  all  the  assistance  of  their 
friends,  there  remained  a  heavy  debt  to  be  dis- 
chai^ed,  she  thought  that  it  would  be  advisable 
to  work  a  piece  of  exceeding  beauty,  and  to 
make  application  to  the  Lady  Arabella  Duval, 
who  had  promised  her  patronage  and  assistance. 
But  unhappily  before  that  work  could  be 
finished,  the  impatient  creditor  had  laid  hands 
on  Ferdinand  Faithful  and  committed  him  to 
prison.  Then  did  Anne  think  of  the  words  of 
her  father,  who  had  told  her  that  it  was  die 
duty  of  mortals  to  be  resigned  under  sorrow, 
which  was  sent  either  to  be  the  means  of  cor- 
recting their  vices,  or  improving  their  virtues; 
but  tlie  knowledge  of  what  is  the  duty  of  the 
afflicted  is  not  always  enough  to  ensure  tlie 
right  performance  of  that  duty.  Tlie  recolluc- 
tion  of  lier  father's  imprisonment  on  a  former 
occaiiion,  the  rude  and  heartless  associates  to 
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wlnelk  Iw  in«  aKpow^  A*  gnm 
wbaA  lie  «bb  compdlad  to  kar,  and 
4a  dEset  wU^  confinwaBPt  wooU. 
Us  health,  Ota  tlun^  of  aO  dwae  tU 
pnned  bar  with  •»  deep  a  fedi^  of 
that  her  tears  flowed  £redy  and 
In  the  agony  of  bar  qarit  the  went  to 
ditor  atiAoae  nnther  &thflr 
and  eooght  to  more  the  man 
iriten  with  mnoh  ousgy  and  great 
haditatedths  cau^  the 
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in  his  power  to  do  anytliing  in  tho  buBinces, 
but  sh«  heard  it  without  in  credulity,  because 
tJie  man  eaid  he  was  sorry,  and  spake  to  her 
with  much  civility  of  manner. 

It  WHB  not  however  the  conetitution  of  her 
mind  to  despair,  and  taking  it  fur  gratited,  that 
if  it  were  not  in  the  province  of  the  creditor  to 
discbai^e  the  imprieoned  debtor,  it  might  he  in 
the  power  of  another,  and  as  she  had  been  told 
that  the  business  Lad  becu  put  into  tlie  hands 
of  aa  attorney,  it  was  a  very  natural  conclusion 
for  her  simple  and  unpractised  mind  to  form, 
that  this  person  in  wliose  hands  the  busiueaa 
was  placed,  was  the  individual  who  could  re- 
lease her  father.  Enquiring  therefore  concern- 
ing the  name  ami  residuuce  of  the  Bttorney, 
she  forthwith  resolved  to  try  what  effect  expos- 
tulation, and  promise  of  speedy  payment,  would 
have  upon  him. 

The  attorney  dwelt  at  Westminster ;  it  was 
a  long  way  to  walk  from  Hackney,  and  would 
take  up  much  time  which  might  be  profitably 
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tftaX  M  work ;  nevertheless,  if  it  might  be  dw    , 
■ami  of  saving  her  father  from  some  moatia 
unpriaonment,  ot  be  ia  vain.     "And 

why,"  B^tl  sbf  *,  "  should  oot  I  nifr 

caed  in  my  en  f^og  that  the  creditor 


spake  I  -mt!,  aiid   verily  the 

atloniey  c^udo  ply  iotere«tcd  as  tba 

creditor,"     Wiih  =.  rity  of  spirit  ins|Mrcd 

by  the  delight  fulness  of  hope  and  a  oooBcioa^ 

iiess  ot"  duty,  Aiiiie  raitliful  juurm-yiHi  t-.wards 
U'esimliisior,  lliiukhig  -as  <.\,l-  wont  ol'  all  tlie 
many  cncoTiriiirin^j:  :uij  flii.'erl\il  sayings  of  litr 
belovcil  fitli.T,  and  iWVuig  tlmt  even  adversity 
ilsoir  Wits  uiit  aluigelliiT  nitliixit  its  liles^iii^ 
It  was  a  [ik-iwiiit  day,  and  Iier  journey  was 
partly  tUi-ongh  fiolil-,  wliioli  in  the  neigliU-ur- 
hiKxl  of  a  ■;r.al  oily  are  beautiful  from  their 
con(ra-:|  u  it!i  cmwdcd  streels  and  dark  bouiies. 
Tnii-  it  is  lliai  tiio  meadows  aud  coru-fioUU 
tlironpli  vvliicli  >ln'  wiilkod  ivero  not  so  romantic 
as  Itii'  titululaai^i:  lamls  <>f  Emmorlon,  but  not* 
witiistaudiii^  all  tho  ihScrcsliiig  recwUfe lions  of 
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li«r  n&tive  village,  she  Iiad  seldom  journeyed  on 
a  meaa^e  of  such  an  absorbing  and  exciting 
nature,  as  that  which  now  took  her  Irom 
Hackney  to  Westminster.  She  loved  her  father 
BO  affectionately  and  reverently,  that  she  ima- 
gined it  almost  an  impossibility  for  any  one 
to  refuse  an  act  of  mercy  and  of  kindness  U^ 
wards  him.  In  addition  to  the  pleasing  excite 
ment  derived  from  hope,  and  from  the  lore 
which  she  bore  to  her  father,  there  was  some- 
thing of  the  sensation  of  a  holiday  pervading 
h«-  feelings,  fur  the  had  been  long  confined  to 
^e  house  hy  her  fatJier's  sickness,  and  had  been 
closely  bent  to  her  incessant  work,  so  that  the 
air  of  the  suburban  fields  became  balm  and 
fragrance  to  Iter,  she  sang  with  joy  and  her 
heart  was  as  li^ht  as  an  uncaged  bird. 

But  though  she  enjoyed  the  holiday  of  her 
walk,  she  did  not  loiter  on  her  way  or  suffer 
anything  to  divert  her  thoughts  from  the  object 
she  bad  in  view,  and  she  devised  in  her  own 
mind   how  she   should  address  the  creditor's 
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sltan^,  waA  how  die  dmiM  plead  far  A* 
BwitiMi  wt  Imt  frdMr,  rept— «iMtu^  die  ihB- 
dMt  MeeiM  idn^  her  ekill  and  iiidiistr;  mdi 
Mea  procnre  to  raalile  her   to  fiiwrhwyi  Ae 


Boag  howcTar  at  la^;th  arrived  at  the  eai 
of  her  jooiaey,  the  dwcrfubMaa  of  her  wj/aftt 
hagaalo^ada,  and  dw  darimeea  ^  fear  hepB 
to  tacioach  an  tlie  farightiMaa  <^  her  hofM. 
She  wae  ndwred  into  a  gloomy  thoi^  mm^ 
what  Migiiifieent  apartmeat,  whoe  ahe  Mt  ta 
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t\e  daugliter  of  a  poor  man.  My  father  is  an 
ejected  miQlgter;  he  has  suffered  much  from 
want  and  sickness;  I  have  ministered  to  him  in 
fcis  sickncsB,  and  I  have  supported  him  by  the 
labour  of  my  hands.  He  is  cast  into  prison  for 
A  debt,  which  he  is  not  unwilling,  and  will  not 
long  be  unable  to  pay.  Already,  Sir,  before 
tbis  my  father  has  been  imprisoned  for  preaeli- 
ing  the  goBi>el  contrarj'  to  law,  and  ho  suffered 
nuicfi  in  many  ways  from  that  imprisonment, 
and  greatly  do  1  fear,  that  if  he  be  long  con- 
fined again,  his  weak  frame  will  sink  beneath  it 
and  he  will  die  there.  I  pray  you  have  mercy 
upon  him  and  set  him  at  liberty,  and  in  a  short 
time  I  will  pay  the  debt,  I  will  work  for  it  most 
diligeally,  and  my  father  himself,  if  free  from 
the  prison,  may  be  enabled  to  contribute  to- 
ward! the  payment  We  are  lionest  though  we 
be  poor." 

The  attorney  listened  with  great  politeness 
to  Anne  Faithful's  address,  and  when  on  en- 
quiring into  the   particulars   he    lenmcd   the 


^^B^^l 
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wliole  &cte  of  the  case, 

lie  nid;  *^Traly  mjr 

gftoi  young  wonum,  I  am 

fw  the  calamity  mt         i 

lich  yoar  father  hu 

ftUen,  iBm^ce 

jrry  that  it  is  not  in 

my  power  to  compl 

your  requesU     The 

law  mtifit  take  its  i 

But  as  yoa  say,  that 

jou  can  soon  disci             i 

«  debt  by  mMUUi  of 

your  labour,  I  would  Bdriac  yon  to  work  as  fr 
ligently  as  you  can,  and  perhaps  your  father 

may  not  take  any  serious  injury  from  a  short 
imprisonment.  I  am  sorry  you  hare  liad  so 
long  a  walk  for  nothing ;  but  I  see  you  do  not 
understand  latv." 

Anne  F^thful  was  about  to  make  some  reply 
but  the  attorney  quickly,  though  not  unkindly, 
said,  "  Excuse  me,  I  pray  you,  I  am  iudeed 
sorry  tliat  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  assist  you ; 
but  I  am  in  liaste,  my  clients  are  waiting  for 
me."  So  ha^'ing  stud,  he  departed,  and  Anne 
Faithful  quitted  the  house  despondingly,  think- 
ing what  a  pity  it  was  that  two  persons  so  well 
disposed  as  t)ie  creditor  and  the  attorney  should 
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net  be  able  to  give  that  aseiBtance  which  they 
wished  to  give.  "  Alasi"  said  she  in  her  medi- 
tations; '*  what  would  have  become  of  the  poor 
people  of  Emmerton,  if  we  had  Dot  been  able 
to  render  thera  the  asstetance  and  consolation 
which  we  desired  and  wished  to  do  !" 

Hef  homeward  journey  was  very  different 
fitsm  her  morning  walk;  the  path  was  tbe 
esme,  the  sun  was  yet  shining  in  the  heavesB, 
the  cattle  were  yet  grazing  in  the  suburban 
meadows,  and  there  was  music  yet  in  tbe  song 
of  the  birds ;  but  there  was  sorrow  in  the  heart 
of  the  traveller,  so  to  her  there  was  no  bright- 
ness in  the  heavene,  and  no  beauty  on  the 
earth;  and  when  she  heard  the  loudsongof  the 
lively  thrush  from  one  of  the  lofty  trees,  ahe 
eighed  and  said,  "  Sweet  bird,  why  should  I 
envy  you  ?" 

Coming  home  to  the  cottage  where  her  mo- 
ther was  anxiously  waiting  her  return,  she  had 
no  need  to  say  how  ill  she  had  sped,  for  her  sad 
looks  spa   e  too  plainly,  and  indeed  if  she  would 
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that  Anne  Faitliful  had  gpoken  so  much  in  the 
tone  and  language  of  despondency;  but  the 
feeling  did  not  long  endure,  it  wbs  ratlier  the 
result  of  bodily  fatigue,  than  the  deliberate 
thought  of  the  mind,  the  mind  indeed  had  little 
to  do  with  it.  Yet  it  brought  a  deep  grief  to 
the  heart  of  her  mother,  for  Mrs.  Faithful 
possesBed  not  by  natural  constitution  and  tem- 
perament so  much  of  the  spirit  of  hopefulnesB 
as  her  daughter,  and  whatever  there  was  of  the 
brightness  of  hope  and  the  quiet  of  resignation 
in  the  parent's  mind,  owed  its  existence  to  an 
awful  sense  of  the  majesty  of  tlie  Supreme, 
and  even  her  religious  joy  itself  partook  more 
of  the  sober  dignity  of  obedience  than  of  any 
natural  or  inherent  cheerfulness  of  spirit,  so 
admirably  do  the  precepts  of  the  universal  reli- 
gion adapt  themselves  to  every  variety  of 
mental  habit  or  constitution,  lifting  up  the 
sedate  and  the  melancholy  into  somewhat  of 
the   liveliuesB  of  joy,  and  sobering  down  the 
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more  vivMoo*  to  t^  manoM  «f  dstf  aad  At 
aw»  «£  hm.vmtlty  wm$mHy. 

^  4BietMB  hM  not  prodaeel  in  7««  th*  aflBittf 
i»lwriiwnno<,  if  it  be  thai  tht  jaa  wfmk  rf  it 
a^  dwt  tliwe  k»  ao  koye  iic  q»  lA  tl^  vedi 
jmlme  not  in  dw  bope  ef  hem«  €mm^  to 
make  sp  ft*  the  ebwnoe  ef  all  wadAy  kftP 
8e  tbeyuideaToniedtoiDeet  tUavintBlNKvllk 
wWt  Htrangth  they  eooM,  but  U  WM  tn^  * 
hborieue  taik  fat  Anne  AithAd  togm  kBidf 
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wliidi  lier  father  might  be  liberated)  but  the 
kneir  that  it  was  the  delight  of  his  heart  to  see 
her  every  day,  and  that  he  looked  for  her  as 
eagerly  as  the  hungry  look  for  Ibod,  and  as 
they,  idio  nt  in  darkness  yearn  for  the  resto- 
ration of  light.  Furthermore  she  was  anxious 
to  watch  her  Cither's  health,  for  she  much 
feared  that  it  would  sink  beneath  the  pressure 
of  impriscmment,  so  that  while  she  was  at  her 
work  it  was  matter  of  doubt  whether  she  was 
tofling  to  purehase  her  lather's  liberty  or  his 
#offin« 
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CHAPTER  VL 


Whiuc  Anne  Faithfiil  wu  oeeajiei  at  At 

work  by  which  Ghc  hoped  and  trusted  to  rescue 
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B  Bufierer  in  deep  mental  afflicUon  could  ever 
devise  forms  so  graceful  or  blend  colours  with 
such  exquieite  liarroony;  but  vallies  are  more 
fertile  Uian  mountains,  and  the  soul  then  brings 
out  its  sweetness  the  most  effectually  when  it 
has  been  pressed  by  adversity  into  communion 
with  its  own  thoughts ; — for  wbat  is  beauty  but 
kindness  and  sympathy — feeling  purified  by 
thought  ? 

Once  more  did  Anne  Faithful  take  the  road 
1o  Westminster,  bearing  in  her  hand  the  preci- 
ous treasure,  and  joying  in  the  sweet  hope — 
the  more  tlian  hope  tliat  lay  before  her.  And 
if  her  gentle  heart  did  feel  ought  of  the  flutter- 
ings  of  vanity,  as  she  looked  forward  to  the 
commendation  which  her  work  should  receive, 
who  would  grudge  Iter  tlie  pretty  pleasure  of 
that  hope?  Now  as  there  was  a  great  satisfac- 
tion in  her  mind  at  the  thought  of  having 
finished  this  piece  of  work,  there  was  also  a 
great  cheerfuluess  in  her  look,  and  as  she  was 
about  to  Wfut  upon  a  lady  of  quality,  she  did 


et  IBB  tuutjVs  aun.  | 

art  haneir  fttA  t*  Ae  tat  •Am&ii^  wiAi 

WiKD  tHnnn  mb  sixinn  Mt  n>  ■■  w  Mr 
Ja^iwyf  nBMT  MaBDrBtMa  tti^  ■■^■v  vy  mf 

«ib1  Ike  Mr  Aiddh  Dnd  iM  dai  W 

iii»iiiil>y  alCT«.  rfMlj».    Hkvadl 

.«a»FnlUia  tn>  ipiba  wiA  k>  M)^ 
■koa^lMt  UNraAsmd  UuiightiMiifviMi^alf 
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and  the  praiae  of  ooonei  VMedioedagidB  and 
agua  by  the  gendemeo  pmenL  But  whOm 
they  eommeDded  the  work  their  eyee  aad  their 
thoughts  were  fixed  OD  the  pret^eeaqpetraMy  eo 
aa  almost  to  ezdte  the  jealoiuy  of  Aa  Lady 
A^T^IialU  Daval,  that  any  one  dioald  be  ao 
aaadi  admired  in  her  presenee. 

^  Now  I  pray  you,  yoong  woman,**  mid  die 
Lady  Arabella,  ^  whoae  deviee  was  this  pretty 
pattern?'' 

^  The  deviee  is  my  own,**  replied  Amie 
Faithful. 

^  Verily  it  may  be  yonr  own,  since  perad- 
Tisntmie  it  may  have  been  given  to  you,  bnt  for 
my  part,  I  shrewdly  saspeetttat  some  gay  lorer 
In^  been  standbg  by  your  side^  inqiiringyoa 
with  pretty  conceits.  This  white  rose  reminds 
aM  much  of  Master  Harry  St  John.**  So 
aaynig  the  Lady  Arabella  laiq;faed  aloud* 
Thereat  Anne  Faithful  bhahed  and  trembled, 
ao  that  ahe  was  mudUe  to  make  reply,  for  die 
tradi  is,  that  the  flowery  so  pointed  at,  had 
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indeed  been  copied  in  part  ttom  a  dmnog  hf 
Henry  St.  John,  copied  however  only  in  me- 
mory) snd  almc  nsriounly.  But  the 
ootuciouBnees  uov  lU  upon  her,  and  she 
wae  utterly  coc  ty  the  allusiun  ihui 
publiely  made.  hen,"  continued  her 
ladyahii),  *'  did  yc  loe  Henry  St.  John? 
report  says  he  has  becuuic  a  Puritan." 

"  I  have  not  seen  Master  Henry  St.  Jdin," 
answered  Anne  Faithful,  "  more  than  once 
since  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Mcrrivale." 
Tliis  was  said  with  great  simplicity  of  manner 
and  witliout  any  intention,  on  the  |>art  of  her 
who  said  it,  of  wounding  or  reproaching  the 
Lady  Arahclla,  but  it  struck  her  deeply  and 
she  grew  almost  pale  with  humiliation  and 
shame,  for  she  was  consciouB  that  her  folly  had 
occasioned  the  slaughter  of  the  knight.  She 
presently  therefore  ceased  her  style  of  banter, 
and  said,  "  I  greatly  admire  your  work,  young 
woman,  and  as  you  have  brought  it  to  me 
yourself,  even  aa  I  commaDded  you  to  do,  1  will 
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1m  a  purchaser,  and  I  suppose  that  read)'  pay- 
ment mil  be  acceptable." 

The  Lady  Arabella  then  drew  out  her  purse 
and  counted  the  money,  more  indeed  than 
Anne  pMthful  had  expected,  so  that  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  she  sighed  audibly  with 
strong  emotion,  and  in  attempting  to  express 
her  thanks  was  interrupted  with  loud  sobbings, 
BO  that  her  ladyship  was  compelled  to  speak, 
asking,  "  WJiat  is  it  tliat  afflicts  you  child  ?" 

Then  Anne  with  much  effort  replied,  "  Oh, 
my  good  lady,  it  is  not  for  affliction  that  I 
weep,  but  for  joy; — my  father  is  a  prisoner 
having  suffered  greatly  from  illness,  and  I  had 
feared  that  the  prison  would  be  his  death,  but 
he  yet  lives,  and  now  I  shall  be  enabled  to  pay 
the  debt  for  which  he  was  detuned,  and  I  shall 
yet  see  him  at  homo  and  happy  again." 

This  was  spoken  with  so  much  feeling  and 
nmplicity  that  the  hearts  of  all  were  moved. 
But  profligate  and  idle  people  do  not  love  emo- 
tion, fur  it  disturbs  their  selfishness,     Anne 
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Fudrfol  was  tliereforo  Buffered  to  AtfUtt  jn- 
MOtlfi  Biid  Blie  went  her  way  rejokiDg.  11" 
ihe  buteiied  to  ii  ^r  mother  of  her  good 

fiKtone,  even  befoi  rent  to  pay  the  d<i* 

"And now  my  Uier,"  B«id  she,   "far 

4»M  you  shall  lirthcr  uuaccompuut' 

l^  me  I  I  will  go  I  f  the  creditor,  and  j» 

ah*U  CUTv  t«  my  dear  father  the  plcaaing  i»- 
telligencc  that  he  will  now  be  Bpecdily  Ml  8l 
liberty." 

So  the  mother  and  daughter  went  different 
WHYS,  but  both  witli  light  and  cheerful  heaita. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  pleae-inter  coun- 
tenance than  that  of  Anne  Faithful,  when 
smilingly  she  said  to  the  creditor.  "  Now,  mTi 
I  am  come  to  discliai^e  the  debt  for  which  mf 
father  has  been  sent  to  prison."  She  bore  w 
resentment  against  the  man  for  having  lO' 
prisoned  her  father,  for  all  otlier  feeling  wa» 
lost  and  absorbed  in  tlie  great  delight  which 
she  felt  in  being  able  U>  set  her  father  at  liberty. 
But  suddenly  and  sadly  her  countenance  fdli 
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when  the  cold  creditor  carelessly  replied,  that 
the  business  being  in  the  hands  of  Uie  attorney 
the  money  must  be  paid  to  him,  and  ho  would 
take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  liberation  of 
the  priHOuer. 

But  tliough  the  day  was  far  advanced  and 
Anne  was  exceedingly  weary  with  the  walks 
which  she  had  already  taken,  yet  gIio  heutated 
not  to  set  forward  again  to  Westminster,  for 
she  considered  that  every  moment  of  licr  father's 
imprisonment  now  would  rest  on  her  respond- 
biiity,  seeing  that  she  possessed  the  means  of 
liberating  him.  Thinking  little  of  the  way  and 
nothing  of  the  weariness,  she  sought  ag^n  the 
attorney's  bouse,  and  again  as  before  sbe  was 
compelled  to  wait  a  long  while  before  she  coold 
obtain  an  interview  with  bim.  At  length  she 
-was  admitted  to  a  hearing,  and  stated  the 
business  on  which  she  whs  come.  Tlie  attorney 
listened  with  courtesy  and  attention  to  tlie 
statement,  and  when  sbe  placed  the  money  on 
the  table,  be  very  politely  counted  it  and  re- 
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plied,  "  Yes,  exactly, 

that  is  tbe  amount  of  the 

debt)  but  the  expenses 

must  be  also  paid  befon 

the  prisoner  cai 

ted." 

"  The  expcQM 

}d  Anne  Faithful,  "it 

is  for  the  expoDs 

illness  that  be  hatli 

been  thrown  iii 

uid  now  I  come  |Mre- 

pared  to  pay  the 

BB." 

"Very  true,"  said  the  attorney,  "but  there 
are  legal  expenses, — tbe  expense  of  the  arrest 
and  imprisonment." 

"  Alas,"  replied  Anne,  "what  new  sorrow  is 
this  ?  What  can  have  been  the  expenses  of  his 
imprisonment?  He  hath  not  eaten  or  drunken 
aught  but  what  tliese  )iands  have  toiled  fvr. 
Sir,  you  arc  mocking  me !  You  took  my  fa- 
ther away  from  me  and  cast  him  into  prison, 
breaking  my  heart,  and  seeking  to  bring  down 
his  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,  because 
lie  could  not  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and 
now  that  the  money  is  presented  to  you,  you 
toll  me  that  it  is  not  enough." 

Anne   sjiake  paBsionatcly,  but  the  attorney 
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did  not  answer  paseionately,  he  calmly  replied, 
"  ^^y  goo*!  young  woman,  you  do  not  under- 
stand law ;  the  expenses  which  liave  been  in- 
curred by  the  prisoner  must  be  paid  belorc  he 
caa  be  set  at  liberty." 

Now  as  the  Lady  Arabella  DutbI  had  with 
great  generosity  given  to  Anne  Faithful  more 
than  she  expected  in  payment  for  her  work, 
there  was  also  more  than  barely  enough  to  pay 
tho  debt ;  and  with  this  little  overplus  Anne 
had  pleasingly  promised  herself  to  procure  some 
comforts  for  her  father  when  he  should  be 
liberated  from  prison,  tliat  ho  might  not  return 
to  a  cheerless  and  peunyleas  home.  As  how- 
ever any  home  is  better  than  a  prison,  she 
thought  little  of  making  the  sacrifice  and  so 
drew  forth  the  remiunder  of  the  money,  and 
placing  it  on  the  table,  said,  "  Will  this  be 
enoi^  ?  It  is  all  that  I  possess  or  can  com- 
niBnd  in  the  world.  I  pray  you,  good  Sir,  if  it 
be  in   your  power,  restore   my  father  to   as 
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agua.    He  hath  not  nniwd  fa  Am  and  where- 

fore should  he  be  punished 

," 

The  attorney                   i 

3  ted  ibe  r«maiiid«r, 

and  with  a  very  ge 

e  replied,  saying,  *'  I 

am  sorry  to  eay 

not  quite  enongfa  to 

cover   the  whole 

«.     There    most    be 

about   three   poui 

wn    abilliags   mora, 

before  FerdlDand  Faltluui  can  be  set  at  Urg«. 
Perhaps  you  can  find  MKue  ftiend  to  amrt 

you."  Then  expressing  his  regret  that  Anne 
Faitliful  had  taken  a  journey  for  nothing,  he 
very  politely  dismissed  her,  and  she  turned  her 
steps  heavily  and  wearily  towards  her  home. 

The  sun  was  uoW  set,  and  darlmese  was 
coming  rapidly  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
labourers  had  returned  to  their  home,  and  the 
artizans  bad  fitiiii)icd  their  day's  work,  the  sa- 
loons of  pleasure  were  lighted  up,  and  the  hatls 
of  festivity  resounded  with  the  song  and  the 
tabret,  when  poor  Anne  Fmthful,  gentlest  of 
God's  creatures,  full  of  kindness  and  ^mplicity, 
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purity  and  innoeenoe,  took  her  solitary  And 
weeping  way  towards  her  cheerless  home.  She 
wag  very  weary,  and  every  step  was  painfu], 
but  the  thought  of  the  disappMiitmcnt  which 
awaited  her  dear  father  quite  overcame  all  feel- 
ing for  herself,  aud  she  resolved,  late  as  it  was, 
and  laborious  as  the  walk  might  be,  that  she 
would  go  by  way  of  the  prison,  that  site  might 
either  see  her  father  or  send  some  ii.csaage  to 
him :  for  it  was  now  far  beyond  the  hour  that 
any  one  might  be  permitted  to  vibit  a  prisoner, 
yet  she  thought  that  the  '  steeled  jailor '  might 
feel  some  releutiugs  towards  one  so  good  and 
meek  as  Ferdinand  Faithful.  But  a  day  of 
disappointment  was  destined  to  be  closed  by  a 
night  of  sorrow.  After  tliat  she  had  wended 
her  weary  way  to  the  prison  in  which  her 
father  was  confined,  she  was  repulsed  from  the 
gates  thereof  with  rude  insolence  and  savage 
tlireats,  for  having  dared  to  tt^ansgress  the  rules 
of  the  prison  by  seeking  admittance  to  a  pri- 
soner at  so  unseemly  an  hour. 
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fflowlf  and  Bilently  like  the  shadow  ofamoon- 
fit  (Hoad  ehe  moved  wax  from  the  prison  gates. 
then  vas  not  a  'xpoetulation  on  her 

^•iDorasenti  iger  or  bitterness  in 

her  heart      A  .    immingled   feeling 

of  «»xow   took  a  of  her  soul ;    slw 

looked  at  the  g:  ■  of  the  prisofi,  and 

thought  how  sbOTt  bat  nunperBble  an  intcml 
separated  her  from  her  father.  She  thought 
that  he  might  he  at  this  moment  pleasing  his 
wearied  soul  with  dreams  of  liberty,  and  thus 
preparing  himself  for  the  mournful  sighs  of 
disappointment  on  the  morrow.  The  streets  of 
the  eity  were  now  silent  and  deserted,  the  in- 
dustrious were  at  rest,  and  the  idle  were  stimu- 
lating  their  languid  spirits  by  the  tumult  of 
midnight  revelry.  She  looked  about  her  and 
there  was  none  living  near  her,  she  lifted  up 
her  eyes  to  Leaven,  and  tlie  dark  clouds  were 
sfuling  gloomily  above  her,  she  was  fatigued, 
and  had  no  resting-place  hut  the  eotd  ground, 
fclic  knelt  down  by  the  prison  walls,  and  press- 
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ing  her  band  upon  her  aching  farow^  her 
sonows  became  prayers,  and  she  looked  np  to 
God  astdi^  for  strengthi  for  palaencei  and  for 
hope. 


rou  iiu 
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CHAPTER  vn. 


In  the  &tlatude  of  derotioii,  and  inaenJlih  to 
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great  opulence,  who  had  once  been  a  favourer 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  but  wearied  of  tlie  Pro- 
tector's policy,  and  appreJiending  still  greater 
erils  from  tlio  ascendency  and  dominioa  of 
turbulent  spirits  threatening  the  land  with 
anarchy,  had  contributed  most  heartily  and 
effectually  to  tlie  restoration  of  Charles  Stuart 
1b  couaequence  of  this  line  of  politics,  he 
formed  much  acquaintance  with  the  people  at 
Westminster,  and  about  the  court;  among  his 
friends  at  that  end  of  the  town,  was  the  Lady 
Arabella  Duval ;  and  he  was  present  at  the 
inlerview  which  had  that  morning  taken  place 
between  that  lady  and  poor  Anne  FaithfuL 

By  the  light  of  the  torches,  which  his  ser- 
vants carried,  the  merchant  discerned  and  re- 
cognised tlie  beautiful  features  which  he  had 
seen  in  the  morning.  The  truth  is,  aa  he  did 
afUrwards  acknowledge,  that  at  the  very  mo- 
ment the  kneeling  figure  attracted  hie  attention, 
the  thought  occurred  to  his  mind,  tliat  tliis 
might  be  the  same  person,  whom  he  had  seen  in 
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the  moruing  at  the  bouBa  of  Lady  Arabella 
DavaL  He  had  heard  her  say  something 
alioat  the  imprison]  her  father,  bat  be 

had  not  distinctly  1  1  that  she  had  s^d, 

•ad  DOW  passing  'loomy  walls  of  the 

prison,  and  seeing  le  alone,  and  app^ 

rently  in  great  distn  was  reminded  of  tfa< 

beautiful  one  who  had  in  the  morning  spokea 
so  toutjiingly  of  an  imprisoned  fother.  So  he 
caused  Anne  Faithful  to  he  lifted  into  his  car- 
riage, and  he  took  )ier  to  Wm  own  h»msc,  where 
refreshment  nas  administered  tii  her,  and  thus 
coming  as  it  were  to  life  again,  she  felt  the  full 
consciousness  of  lier  forlorn  and  destitute  situ- 
ation. But  in  adversity,  the  very  look  of  cour- 
tesy and  the  tone  of  kindness,  do  much  for  the 
support  of  (linking  spirits  ;  and  the  demcanuur 
of  this  merchant,  who  hud  taken  Anne  In  liii 
home,  was  very  courteous  and  kind,  and  he  wiis 
as  respectfully  attentive  to  tlie  afflit't^'il  hiiiI 
destitute  daughter  of  the  ejected  mini.-ter,  as 
thoujrh  she  had  been  a  lady  of  (juality. 
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As  soon  as  Anne  Faithful  had  come  to  htr 
rec^llectioD,  Iter  first  thought  was  of  her  mother, 
whom  she  had  left  alone  ia  their  cottage  at 
Hackney ;  and  to  this  purpose  she  spake  saying, 
"  I  know  not  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this 
kind  attention,  but  there  is  one  retjucst  which  I 
bave  to  make,  and  that  is,  that  I  may  be  per* 
mitt«d  to  hasten  home  to  my  mother,  who  is 
now  perhaps  mourning  me  as  lost." 

"  It  is  past  the  hour  of  midnight,"  said  the 
merchant,  "  every  one  is  now  at  rest." 

"Nay,  not  so,"  replied  Anne  Faithful,  *'  my 
poor  mother  hath  no  rest ;  she  is  listening  to 
every  breeze  that  blows,  and  is  hearing  in  the 
throbbings  of  her  own  heart  the  footsteps  of  her 
returning  cliild.  I  am  now  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  resume  my  walk." 

"Verily,"  said  the  merclianl,  "I  would  not 
ipeak  a  word  that  should  delay  your  return  to 
your  mother,  but  I  cannot  think  of  permitdng 
you  to  leave  my  botue  unprotected  at  tbis  daric 
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«"*«™  to  retom  to  her  HiadHr,  tb«  boMmlnt 
nan  oanaed  Ilia  eairiige  to  lie  made  nadf,  tmk 
eoodoetod  Anne  FaidiAil  hoBtm,  l*»™^"y  htm 
.  kr  ■■  diey  want  the  varioiw  particnlsn  «f  hff 
Uetovy,  move  eyeJeHy  as  rsUted  to  hwfc> 
ther'simimaonineDt.  Theu  be  aaMl  to  kr«l 
pertti^fimn  her  at  the  door  of  Ae  iwtlipi,  "I 
will  see  you  to-niotT(nr«  and  hrii^  yaa  plnaat 
tidingB  of  your  bther;  eo^  I  pny  yvm*  nam 
Bt  home,  and  go  not  ^;Bn  after  aoc^  m  frmdav 
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upon  tbe  eartb.  Hour  after  hour  <U<1  sbe  sit  ui 
gloomy  Eulitade,  b'embling  with  undefined  ap- 
prcliendon,  and  fearing  some  calamity  yet 
6ul)ier  to  be  added  to  the  catalc^G  of  her  sor* 
rows.  Knowing  that  her  daughter  carried 
money  with  her,  she  foared  le«t  slie  miglit  be 
plundered  of  that,  which  was  destined  for  tbe 
good  man's  release.  However  Rliiggisb  HiQ 
iiaagioation  may  be  in  geni-ral,  it  is  alwavfi 
abundantly  active  in  furming  ebapea  of  danger 
and  of  dread  in  the  absence  of  those  whom  we 
km;  and  with  a  wondrous  activity  had  the 
mother  of  Anne  Faithful  distressed  herself  witli 
tlie  thought  of  tbe  evils  which  might  beset  the 
path  of  her  beloved — licr  only  child.  But  now 
that  they  were  met  once  more,  and  now  that 
the  inotlier  waa  again  embracing  her  living 
daughter,  there  was  such  a  delight  in  this  tneet- 
iiigt  that  the  thought  of  sorrow  was  for  awhile 
suspended,  and  tliey  were  happy.  Thus  often 
does  it  happen  amidst  Uie  darknesses  and  afOic-  ' 
tions  of  life,  when  we  are  fancying  ourselves  to 
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be  plangedinto  Iht  lowMt  djm  ti  mkiuVom, 
■ome-  daepo-  manow  yet  thmteiM  ma^  lAak 
MRow  being  BTttted  or  pverented,  foUkmHh 
beoomee  e  bleaniiy,  and  taediee  a*  tbst  tban 
mqr  be  fa^nca  <^  gradtude  and  lliiMja  of  paw 
evea  m  that  wfaidt  we  regarded  •■  ibevttv 
daikDees  and  deaolatimi  of  lifc^ 

llw  ni^t  mn  now  too  Ent  adwiBod  far  m^ 
and  the  feelinge  of  modur  and  daughter  ««• 
modi  too  excited  fiir  repoM.  nMy  ep<«t  tta 
boon  in  vaiioos  tJk  < 
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in  a  tumult  of  confusion,  and  for  a  time  their 
joys  were  so  great,  tliat  they  licarcely  knew 
what  they  said. 

When  the  first  violence  of  tlieir  delight  at 
meeting  was  a  little  abated,  they  were  anxious 
to  know  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  tliis 
act  of  generosity,  for  though  they  would  have 
been,  any  one  of  them,  ready  to  do  a  eimilar 
kindneea  for  a  fellow-creature,  if  it  were  in 
tbdr  power,  yet  considering  how  little  sym- 
pathy they  had  met  with  from  tlie  world,  this 
event  came  upon  them  as  somewhat  extraor- 
dinary and  highly  to  be  praised. 

"  My  good  friend,"  said  the  merchant,  in 
answer  to  Ferdinand  Faithful's  inquiry,  "  I 
am  no  mysterious  personage  or  supernatural 
benefactor.  My  name  is  Spenser,  I  dwell  in 
tbe  city  of  London,  and  am  a  merchant  trading 
with  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  sometimes 
with  other  quarters  of  the  globe ;  I  have  divors 
acquuntauces  in  the  city  of  Westminster,  and 
F  5 
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omoi^  die  rest  tbe  Lady  Arabelk  Dmil  i* 
one,  St  her  ladydup's  boon  it  waa  My  gmi 
fortune  to  meet  with  your  &ir  dwi^itv;  I 
pitied  h^  BomMTB,  tboogh  at  the  Ume  I  kmw 
not  the  pretnae  nature  of  them ;  bnt  MBong  thi 
gay  eavaliara  who  were  praaeat,  I  bcaid  afts 
faer  departure  many  rude  and  heartleaa  ifeidbw 
coooamii^  the  destitute  and  the  ■ffliiitil,  m 
that  1  the  more  [ntied  them,  aod  when  at  night 
returuing  to  my  home  in  the  aty,  I  bw  « 
kneeling    figure    by    the  side    of   the   pnMB 
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■'  he  has  used  the  moBt  effectual  of  all  persua- 
sions, in  that  he  hue  discharged  the  claims 
against  me." 

"  Wliat  all  ?"  said  Anne,  "  Oh  there  was  no 
need  for  that !  The  attorney  told  me  that  only 
Uiree  pounds  sixteen  sliillings  were  required 
in  addition  to  the  sum  which  I  already  have. 
1.61  us  not  encroach  too  much  on  our  triend's 
kindnese.  Sir,"  she  continued,  addressing  her- 
self to  the  merchant,  and  ofTcring  the  money 
wtich  she  had  received  from  the  Lady  Arabella 
Daval,  "  we  must  not  rob  you  of  that  which 
w«  are  able  to  pay  yon ;  I  wrought  diligently 
and  perseveringly  that  I  might  have  the  plea- 
sure of  rescuing  my  father  from  prison,  and 
you  must  not  deprive  me  altogether  of  that 
happiness.  Indeed  should  I  pay  you  the  whole 
amount,  there  still  remains  a  debt  of  gratitude, 
which  can  never  be  cancelled.  I  pray  you  be 
persuaded." 

The  mercliaot  smiliiig  at  Iter  earnestness  and 
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r  af  ^a^  NfiM,  «  Bat  niaU,  Ur 
"    .'    "      "    .  '  \  '     1 " 

jMtodifrne  Be  af  maj  part  rf  ^e  flnmn 

<■  Sv,-  ml  ItaAwid  Faidi^  iiililimi^ 

co^fntaliteTW.  It hm* mdeed te •  plMHH 
tB  yos  tB  kam  at  onn  flia  VMBB  Mi  dw  iMfi- 
natiM  ta  do  gooi.    It  ia,  Ifcar,  batts»«iUM 
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Ferdinand  Faithful  gladly  replied,  *'  Such 
kind  attention  itill  rather  increase,  than  dimi- 
nish, the  obligation.  I  shall  be  indeed  most 
Iiappy  lo  see  you." 

"  There  is  one  more  request  which  I  have  to 
make,"  said  the  merchant,  "  and  that  is,  that 
you  will  never  iuffer  such  a  similar  calamity  to 
come  upon  you  again  without  letting  me  know." 
And  seeing  Ferdinand  Faithful  about  to  express 
himself  in  the  language  of  thankfulness,  he 
hastily  said,  "  Now  let  me  beseech  you,  to  say 
no  more  of  thanks;  you  mark  me  that  I  do  not 
say  that  absolutely  I  will  deliver  you  from  the 
power  of  your  creditor,  or  that  I  will  any 
farther  assist  you,  but  I  do  beg,  as  a  token  of 
your  gratitude  for  the  service  now  rendered, 
that  you  will  inform  me,  when  next  you  fall 
into  such  trouble.  I  must  have  your  promise, 
for  if  you  be  not  hound  by  your  conscience  to 
seek  unto  me,  you  will  be  withheld  by  your 
modesty  from  asking  aid  of  one  who  may  per- 
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bapa  be  at  ooee  Mb  and  wiDing  to  yidd  it  vnto 
yoa." 

It  wai  impoauMe  fiw  Fwdinand  FaitUvl  ts 
refuM  such  a  request  &■  this,  and  Aenhn  ki 
■ud,  *'  My  kmd  fiieod,  I  do  proniae  tlMt  I 
wUI."  Then  Aa  mwobant  departed,  and  tti 
liunHy  of  the  ejected  aainirter  looked  «o  aM 
anodter  io  much  amsaeneat  aayin^  **  Wlat 
meaoeth  tioB  7  Here  is  a  wondroaa  intmyoi' 
tion  in  our  &Tour  reninding  ne  f^  Ae  dqi^ 
Trhen  the  ivigcis  of  God  peraon^y  iwted  th* 
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OS  whether  he  tend  his  memget  of  mcpej  to  vm 
hy  means  of  angels  descending  from  henren, 
or  hy  the  kind  instromentality  of  men  who 
walk  the  sarth,  and  breathe  the  common 
air.  He  has  access  to  all  hearts,  and  he  can 
make  the  winds  his  messengers  and  the  flaming 
fires  hii  servants.  Therefore  we  will  praise 
him  for  his  goodness,  for  all  that  we  have  is 
from  him." 

So  the  family  of  Ferdinand  Faithful  was 
happy  notwithstanding  that  they  were  banished 
from  the  pleasant  village  of  Emmerton,  and 
had  their  lot  cast  among  strangers,  notwith- 
standing that  they  had  very  limited  means 
of  subsistence,  and  these  dependent  on  their 
daily  labour,  and  subject  to  many  chances  and 
caprices.  Thus  they  discovered  by  means  of 
dieir  own  actual  experience,  this  singularly 
striking  truth  in  the  moral  aspect  of  the 
world,  that  when  the  soul  is  brought  down 
into  sorrow,  it  may  through  deeper  sorrow 
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■till  find  rest  and  peace,  aud  a  sweet  conlenl 
in  tbosa  very  Reenes,  which  it  did  once  regard 


as  the  most  glooi 
fore  they  blessed  I 
Him,  who,  out  of 


I  diBtreesing.  There- 
looi  and  goodncK  of 
»,  called  up  light. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


It  U  now  necmsary  to  Bay  aomethingf  con- 
cerning the  mcrcliant,  who  bad  so  benevolently 
interested  himself  for  the  family  of  Ferdinand 
Fiuthfiil.  Some  philosopliers  Iiave,  in  the 
pride  of  their  reasoning,  which  but  too  often 
only  exhibits  their  folly  and  ignorance,  endea- 
voured to  shew  that  there  does  not  exist  any 
•uch  thing  aa  disintereBted  benevolence,  but 
that  all  the  kind  actions  which  men  perform, 
are  prompted  by  some  selfish  or  sensual  motive. 
Verily  the  band  that  guides  the  pen  of  this 
narrative  is  not  competent  to  grapple  with  the 
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snbUeties  of  pliiloeopby  and  {Rofoaod  i 
but  it  may  be  permitted  me  to  obeerre^  how 
■dmimble  is  the  viadom  t^  the  Creator,  wbo 
eu  produce  floweif  of  such  grace  and  fiagiauef 
and  iViuta  so  grateful  and  nutritioiu  from  n^ 
eeemly  roots,  which  have  neither  form  nor 
conieliness  to  reoommend  than.  Aad  !a  it  not 
better  in  surveying  that  which  is  goodiMl 
beaatjful,  to  enjoy  that  which  is  pleasant^tba 
to  seek  for  that  which  is  distasteful  and  repot 
•ive  ?    Avoiding  tb«i  suofa  speonlationa  ae  ds 


lU 

■M  MtUt  iraMB  nb  Mc))P  Ok^  fari'  bmK  iriA 

■JiApfciftii  III   I  MiwfthttTMdlw 


ria^  ni  fttkr  fe^  1MB  «r  Ae  PttrilM 
fKly^  t»«iilibfH«f  IM  «i  UMlf  ■&«•  «• 
««raMnl  4hi9 
■J-H  fa 

iwiJilp^^  had  dw  alddl  tba  PutiMMat 
agMtf  tiM  Ki^  aid  had  mppcrted  with 
wtmik  seal  die  gonniiaatit  of  tha  Protector. 
He  had  in  former  tinwi  been  •omcirint  in- 
dmed  lo  lepahlUaD  priaaploi,  bot  ■•  Ufe  od* 
iBiiaiil,  aadaaUafaanrle^of  hmaen  nature 
idrmawii,  he  had  vmy  auieh  abated  in  thoae 


lend  hie  vnM  and  hearty  aid  to  the  restoTBtion 
af  Kii^  Chariee  the  Seoond.  He  wae  in  eray 
raqieet  e  friend  to  rriigioiu  libertjr,  end  did 
moat  beartilj'  wish  that  thoee  animonties  and 
oontentione  ooDceminff  religioii,  which  were  eo 
nttnfy  daatraetire  of  nneere  piety,  conld  be 


IH 
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^■eawaj-wi^  Ha  OMd  to  ny  of  ^ii^lli^ 
M  dw  pUMophw  of  oU  Mid  of  trnA,  M  If  j« 

ifad  an  yov  4^  m  attaniptu^  tofiadoiK 
what  it  i%  wb^  tiBB  vriU  ys  han  to  pcM^H  it 
vritU?* — H«  WM  not  €Be  at  the  idlm  «W 
^md  Aeir  tive  inlooiigii^  about  fron  hoai 


«M  of  tbo  BaByKihaniif  tha  Lady  AiaMh 
Donl,  had  led  hin  to  her  ho«e»  when  he  dU 
mahe  withotbenaa  nrraaional  eall,  and  ahw 
he  aaw  Anae  Fnthfiil,  aa  hath  heen  alna^ 
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reUeres;  but  with  Andrew  SpeoBer  there  was 
discretion  as  well  as  kiniliiesfl.  Nobody  waa 
more  ready  than  be  to  help  those  who  could  not 
help  themselTes.  Being  a  Eingle  man  he  bad 
much  time  at  his  disposal,  which  he  spent  in 
resuling,  or  in  conTersatioo,  and  as  Ferdinand 
Fwtbful  was  in  many  respects  a  man  after  his 
own  heart,  ho  very  gladly  took  occasion  of 
frequently  visiting  the  ejected  minister  in  his 
cottage  at  Hackney :  and  he  was  welcome  to 
all  the  party. 

"  I  marvel  much,"  said  he  one  day  to  Ferdi- 
nand Faithful,  "  that  with  the  comprehensive 
Mid  practical  Aiew,  which  you  seem  to  take  of 
religion,  and  that  having  such  an  aptitude  for 
the  office  of  pubic  instructor,  you  ebould  not 
have  been  able  to  reconcile  it  with  your  notions 
of  duty  to  retain  your  office  in  the  church; 
more  especially  aino  since  by  quitting  your  pre- 
ferment  you  have  subjected  yourself  and  family 
to  many  inconveniences  and  much  privation." 
"Indeed,  Master  Spenser,"  replied  Ferdinand 
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FuthKiI,  "the  thought  of  what  my  family  and 
Bi]n§elf  might  suffer,  as  to  this  n'orld'a  goods, 
vaa  not  absent  fr  uand,  and  my  great 

ftar  Was,  lest  I  et  that  conaderstwn 

weigh  too  much  w  " 

*^  But,  ia  it  not  t  snble,"  said  Andmr 

Spenaer,  "  that  by  Teat  anxiety  to  avmd 

one  error,  you  might  tail  into  another,  and  so 
make  a  needless  sacrifice  by  way  of  shewing, 
that  you  could  do  so  ?" 

"  That  indt'od  ie  a  matter,"  answered  Ferdi- 
nand, "  in  which  I  cannot  speak  positive!*'. 
Yet,  mcthinks  if  it  were  an  error,  it  was  on  the 
safe  side.  The  tendency  of  the  .human  heart 
is  to  lean  too  much  to  indulgence  and  too  little 
to  duty.  ^Vnd  ivhatevcr  I  have  felt,  since  I  left 
my  cure  at  Emmerton,  I  have  not  felt  for  one 
moment,  the  slightest  degree  of  bcI  f-reproach 
for  having  sacrificed  my  living  to  a  sense  of 
duty.  I  cannot  reci^iize  human  authority  in 
matters  of  religion." 

"  Ay,  Master  Faithful,"  re])ticd  the  other, 
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**  I  can  honour  that  feeling  and  understand  it ; 
1  once  did  most  utrongly  feci  myself  impressed 
with  the  same  sentiment,  and  with  tliat  view 
I  was  proud  to  rank  myself  with  the  Indepen- 
dents, but  alas  I  discerned  that  humau  autho- 
rity fuund  its  way  among  us,  and  there  was  an 
evident  tendency  to  domineer  over  the  faith  of 
the  brethren,  and  a  desire  to  bring  all  to  an 
uniftH'mity  of  persuasion.  Moreover  I  have 
heard  that  tliey  who  for  the  sake  of  teligiotu 
lib«ly  have  transported  themselves  over  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  forests  and  morasses  of 
America,  are  strangely  addicted  tu  iutuk'rHtice> 
and  exercise  a  dominion  over  the  religious  feith 
of  one  another.  I  respect  conBCiciitiuusncss, 
but  I  would  fain  see  conscientiousness  mamfeat 
itsftif  more  purely  tlian  in  a  love  of  petty  rule, 
or  an  impatience  of  useful  authority.  In  the 
)ittt«  which  I  have  seen  of  independent  bodies 
and  coogr^ations,  I  have  observed  much 
tyranny  and  usurpation,   and  have  generally 


^B^^^ 
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was  laid  on  the  means, 

ihan  OD  the  end  of  relitrion." 

**Ia8ooUi  Mi 

plied  Ferdinand  Faitb- 

fid,  •*  I  know  nc 

it  there  may  be  much 

troth  in  what  yo 

The  love  of  nJo  and 

tbfl  intpatlence  ol 

in&tion  are  the  eanly 

bcMtfing  sina  > 

iBTe  so  readily  to  tha 

imperfection  of  bamanity,  NercrtbdeM,  tbint 
ing  that  it  was  my  duty  to  obey  God  ratber 
than  men,  I  felt  it  incumbent  on  me  to  relin- 
quish my  Btation  in  the  church,  rather  than 
comply  with  those  ceremonies  which  I  did  not 
approve  of." 

"  Yet  Master  Faithful,"  said  the  merchant 
in  reply,  "  these  ceremonies  would  not,  I  trow, 
have  interfered  with  the  discharge  of  your 
pastoral  duties  to  your  affectionate  flock  at 
Emmerton.  In  epitc  of  the  iurplice,  of  the 
cross  in  baptism,  of  kneeling  at  the  sacrament, 
and  divers  other  matters,  you  might  have 
trained  your  people  in  good  and  holy  princi- 
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pleB,  and  have  carefully  inRtructed  them  in 
those  holy  truths,  wliich  would  make  them  wise 
nnto  BslTation.  If  indeed  these  ceremonies,  of 
which  you  speak,  were  to  he  used  and  considered 
■K  Huhstitntes  for  the  Eolid  principles  of  Tirtuous 
obedience,  then  would  it  be  wise  indeed  to 
reject  them  with  a  holy  and  firm  abhorrence." 

"  My  ^ood  fnend,"  replied  Ferdinand  Fidtli- 
fol)  *'  I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  kind  inten- 
tions in  endeavouring  to  persuade  me  to  con- 
form to  the  church  as  by  law  established,  for  I 
know  that  by  so  doing  you  have  my  interest  at 
heart,  and  you  are  seeking'  (o  render  me  a 
temporal  benefit ;  hut  1  can  assure  you,  that  no 
Ri^imcnts'  or  persuasions  can  induce  me  to 
take  that  step.  It  was  not  with  inconsiderate 
haste  that  I  did  relinquish  my  cure  at  Kmmer- 
ton ;  it  was  indeed  with  a  deep  and  serious  re- 
luctance that  I  parted  from  my  affectionate 
flock,  and  discontinued  those  ministrations  in 
which  my  soul  delighted ;  but  conscience  spake 
unto  me  with  audible  voice,  which  I  could  not 

VOL.    III.  o 
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bat  hear,  and  iu  plskin  terms,  wliicli  I  coulil  not 
bat   utidprslitDd-     Tt  in  riot  for  me  to  do  evil 


tbat  good  may  ( 
•>£.  my  ministr} 
tb«  established 
tbe  hearts  of  o 
good  to  my  on 


night  i>y  tlie  exeiciw 
rinily  with  the  Uwi  of 
a  some  moral  good  to 
I  could  do  DO  mufal 
by  H  coiLfiirmity  wilb 


that,  Avliicli  my.conataeBce  does  out  approve. 
Tiiercfore  I  pray  you  urp;c  rac  tio  more." 

It  was  liowcver  quiti-  in  vain  that  Fcrdiiiaiiii 
Faithnil  besought  his  lu-w  Irioud  t.>  drop  ihe 
biibj(.'ct;  for  tlioo|,>'h  fur  :t  while  )ic  iiii;;]it  cea.«e 
the  coiiviTSHtion,  lie  mdiiUI  jircsciilly  ;«rain 
renew  it,  and  when  he  drdjit  it  at  une  vi^it,  lie 
would  rrcomuiciiee  it  at  another.  To  any  (nie 
eW.  and  from  any  one  clcic,  this  reiteration  of  a 
topic  uoiiia  have  been  wearisome,  but  rei.ll- 
;jaiid  i'.iiihrul  was  wondmusly  patient  ami 
<  NdnriiiLi-  :-'nl  there  was  so  niueh  kindnesg*  i>( 
!.-,.rt  ^rii.i  heiiiM.)h-nee  of  s;.irit  in  An.liTW 
-i.i-n,r,-,  il,.,i  notl.int:  whieh   l:e  said  eonhi  Ik- 


fej.l 


il'h. 


[id :[ 


■eablf. 


M^i 
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over  on  these  oocaetone  there  was,  on  the  part 
of  INIrs.  Faithful  and  lier  (laughter,  an  apparent 
leaning  towards  confomitty,  and  they  would 
freqnently  corroborate  by  a  slight  and  apparent 
incidental  remark  the  arguments  of  Andrew 
Spenser,  especially  so  far  as  they  related  to  the 
n&rrowness  and  di^matism  of  the  sectarian 
spirit,  and  the  great  moral  evil  which  resulted 
from  making  the  ministrations  of  religion  the 
means  and  inHlriiment  of  controversy  and 
bitterness  of  spirit.  Still  however  Ferdinand 
remained  unmoved ;  he  would  often  say,  "  Yo 
all  know  that  I  have  not  a  sectarian  spirit,  and 
tliat  I  am  no  lover  of  schism  and  religious  di»- 
cord,  and  1  never  read  that  passage  in  Holy 
Writ,  which  sailh,  *  The  disciples  were  first 
called  Christians  at  Antioch,'  without  wi^liing 
from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart,  ttmt  thoy 
liad  never  been  called  by  any  other  name. 
And  indeed  is  it  not  for  want  of  a  mere  decided 
sectarian  spirit,  that  my  ministrations  are 
u  2 
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not  «oa|^t  a(icr  bjr  aay  eongntgatioD  of  noo- 
confiMVUsts?" 

So  almost  froi  ay  these  dUcaedow 

wail  OD,  which  <t   be  namttMl  faera, 

MMng  thai  the  ^menis  may   be  all 

read  at  Full  Iciij  i-arioue  trcatis«s  and 

tracta}  which  hs  d  abundantly  iasiud 

from  the  pretw,  as  u  luu  |iouple  of  this  liiiiilom 
thought  that  the  best  use  to  be  made  of  religion 
was  lo  (juarri'l  about  il. 

Now  afttT  many  days  discussion  of  th!^  hiiui, 
Ffrdinaud  railhful  could  not  but  observe  tk- 
vtTV  great  diligence  whicJi  his  iVifud  ustil  iit 
iirder  to  bring  liiui  to  conform  lo  the  establi-ht-.! 
t'hnrch,  and  he  was  excited  to  i-ouh"  di'irrci'  <>!* 
curiosity  to  know  what  wjis  the  motive  >>]'  t!i:- 
iin|.oriuniiy  ;  yet  this  wjls  of  course  a  ijn,->ii.pii 
«  liieli  he  eould  not  <Urectly  and  exj.licitly  ;.>k. 
As  Ainlrew  S[M>uscr  himwlf  had  once  Ikh-ii 
;iuii>iii:  the  Puritans,  and  as  bis  conforuiitv  w;i- 
a  ree,  it!  matter,  it  tuiulit  have   been    from  tlie 
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zeal  of  a  new  convert,  yet  again  aa  in  liis  noii- 
confoTin'ity  lie  had  not  been  very  violent  or 
bigotted,  and  as  his  conformity  was  also  with- 
out bigotry,  it  was  not  likely  that  any  seliiKli,  or 
personal,  or  party  motive  could  intlueuce  him. 
So  there  was  a  mystery  whicii  was  not  easy  to 
be  solved.  But  at  length  Ferdinand  Faithl'ul 
knowing  the  ctfect  of  controversial  disputation, 
and  fearing  le«t  it  might  inlcrrnpt  or  destroy 
tli«ir  friendship,  sought  by  all  manner  of  means 
to  put  an  end  to  these  disconrses,  and  to  that 
purpose,  be  one  day  said  to  Andrew  Spenser, 
*'My  most  valued  and  excellent  friend,  allow 
me  now  one  word  for  all.  You  know  that  if 
I  were  to  conform  to  the  estatiliKlii'd  church,  so 
as  to  exercise  my  ministry  therein,  I  must 
express  my  une<juivocal  assent  and  consent  to 
alt  matters  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  to  all  tlie  doctrines  and  mattem 
of  discipHue  expreRSfd  in  the  thirty-nine  arti- 
trlea.  I  eutmot  do  Uiis  trnly,  would  you  have 
me  do  it  untruly  ?  I  pray  you  cease  from  your 
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kind  M  thoT  ve,  to  bring  mt  t 


Tba  Andrew  ^wnaer  hearii^  this,  took  the 
good  man  by  the  hand,  and  «id  with  mnih 
nrioonww  and  tendemaa  of  manner,  "Matar 
Futfafol,  I  hoooor  your  integrity,  and  mpeet 
yonruKcri^.  And  now  I  aee  that  then  iia* 
hope  diat  anythii^  which  I  can  aay,  or  wUcfc 
Toa  can  read,  will  bring  yoo  to  confbnuty,  it 
is  neccMazy  that  I  do  explain,  why  I  have  need 
«»  maefa  £l^nce  and  importanity  to  | 
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npon  tlie  y-isible  creation  ttnd  mocka  all  thought 
of  the  invisible — he  has  renoiirse  to  the  flippan- 
cies of  Lucretius  and  the  Epicureans,  and  takw 
their  wit  for  wisdom.  He  deties  all  rfaenning 
to  prove  the  existence  of  a  God,  or  the  Hupcrin- 
tcnding  care  of  a  lieavetily  provitlence:  but  a 
Bore  afnictioD  comes  upon  him,  or  tlie  days  draw 
nif<;h,  in  wliich,  he  says,  he  lias  no  pleasure 
therciu,  then  a  thought  of  Heaveu's  majesty 
awakes  iu  his  soul,  then  to  his  mind  creation 
aisles  a  Creator,  and  effects  Bupjiose  a  cause. 
Or,  if  in  the  arroy;aiice  of  impiety  despising 
God's  laws  as  mere  anile  superstitions,  he  has 
violated  the  sauctity  of  duty  by  some  daring 
transgression,  then  pcritdventure  by  some  sud- 
den change  of  thouglit  only  attributable  to  the 
inscrutable  providence  of  (iod,  there  may  come 
upon  him  a  deep  au<l  awful  feeling  of  remorse, 
and  all  the  arguments,  by  wliich  he  spumed  at 
iDbedicnce^  may  by  a  sudden  puralysis  lose  their 
strength,  wliile  on  the  other  side  in  tliat  inviai- 
bJc  world,  which  liad  once  been  to  htm  a  region 
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oF  darknefis,  there  may  rise  a  sudden  and  mtfvl 
light,  illuminating  and  devclo[ting  a  tbousand 
mysteries,  the  ve  ce  of  which  he  once 

deseed  as  a  dret  kuess. — Now,  >Iafiter 

Faithful,  taking  inner  the  qaestion  of 

conformity  in  one  t  view,  many  ail- 

ments might  ap  ig  sgaioat  it,  which 

would  lose  their  sirei  when  seeing  tliat  by 

nonconformity  these  evils  are  not  to  be  dto- 
gethcr  avoided  wliicli  wc  have  coiilemplaled  iii 
conformity.  So  indeed  has  it  appeared  to  me, 
I  looked  to  nonconformity  for  liberty,  but  I 
found  a  petty  tjTanuy,  galling  frtun  its  very 
pettiness  and  meanness — 1  louketl  for  liberality, 
but  behold  narrowness,  for  a  spirit  of  piety 
above  all  forms  and  ceremonies,  but  behulil  a 
contentious  spirit,  a  spirit  delighting  itself  iu 
controversy,  and  converting  the  sanctify  of 
religion  into  a  matter  of  jwevish  de'jale," 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Ferdinand  Faithful,  "tlia! 
here  I  interrupt  you.  Your  conformity  pledge-; 
you     nut    as    a    lavunin,    to    a  liulx'-criptiun  Iu 
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articles ; — ^as  a  Ia}inan, — Gloving  peace, — ^hating 
the  meanness  of  sectarianism,  I  also  might  con* 
form,  but  as  a  minister — never.  Nay,  even 
though  I  were,  by  any  sudden]revulsion  of  feel- 
ing or  revolution  of  opinion,  to  become  con- 
▼inced  that  those  articles  which  I  have  once 
refused  to  subscribe  are  such  as  I  might  now 
eoDscientiously  put  my  hand  to,  I  would  firmly 
and  positively  decline  subscription,  because 
though  I  might  be  convinced  myself,  I  might 
not  be  able  to  convince  others  that  I  was  so 
convinced,  and  then  what  benefit  could  my 
ministry  produce  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
thought  or  even  suspected  my  conformity  to 
have  been  effected  by  selfish  motives,  or  to  be 
the  result  of  feeling  the  evils  of  poverty  ?' 

**  I  understand,  I  respect  your  motives," 
replied  Andrew  Spenser,  ^^  and  now  will  I  tell 
you  why  I  was  desirous  of  endeavouring  to  urge 
you  to  conform,  I  would  not  mention  this  at 
first,  for  knowing  your  delicacy  of  feeling,  I 
thought  that  it  would    rather   obstruct  than 

G  5 
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furtftCT  my  aigaments,  bat  Uw  troth  is,  I  han 
pnrchMed  Um  mxt  iKwentatkm  to  the  living  ti 
Emmerton,  aad  I  ww  denrotu  of  posDMbig 
yoa  to  MC^  tb" 

The  very  name  of  Emmerton  brought  (cus 
into  the  good  mao's  eyee,  and  bia  wife  ni 
dai^fatCT  who  were  {Keaent  at  this  ixHiTenaliaa, 
looked  on  him  and  on  one  anoth^  with  an  <^ 
premian  that  moved  him  deeply.  But  notUBg 
could  have  moved  him  from  what  he  c(Huad(fl«A 
the  line  of  daty,  nor  indeed  did  tfaey  wish  thift 
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CHAPTER  IX, 


After  that  Andrew  Spenser  had  departed 
from  their  cottage,  the  family  of  Ferdinand 
Faithful  began  to  speak  loudly  in  his  praise. 
They  could  not  but  admire  the  delicacy  of  his 
conduct,  and  the  considerate  kindness  of  his 
manner  towards  them.  But  as  the  most  be- 
nevolent of  mortals  feel  some  degree  of  disap- 
pointment, when  they  cannot  exercise  their 
bMieyolence  according  to  their  own  will  and 
design,  it  was  thought  for  awhile  that  it  might 
be  so  even  with  this  the  generous  merchaiity 
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and  while  FertBnand  and  his  iamily  wen 
speakiDg  of  the  worthy  man'a  libermtity  and 
good  feeling,  a  little  fear  arose  in  thar  aaadt 
)e«t  be  might  withdraw  hi§  ftiendship  Iron 
them,  Id  order  to  bestow  it  on  some  othen^  wiw 
would  be  more  conformable  to  his  own  view* 
and  wishes.  This  fear  however  did  not  endure 
many  days,  for  presently  lie  came  again  anuBag 
cheerfully,  and  speaking  to  them  all  as  oordia&y 
as  ever.  Very  pleasantly  indeed  did  he  aDoda 
to  the  topic  of  their  late  discussiona,  sayi 
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tliere  not  any  0110  among  yoor  yonng  friendi 
whom  yon  oouU  reoommend  for  thk  liring?^ 

Very  fiv  was  it  from  the  w»h  of  this  bme- 
Tolent  merehanty  to  my  a  word  that  shonld)  in 
the  dighteet  degree^  hurt  the  fedioga  of  any 
individoal,  it  was  therelbre  a  matter  of  ooneem 
to  liim,  when  he  saw  that  Anne  Faithful 
at  this  qnestioa  changed  eolonr  and  was  ez- 
c^ingly  eonfosed.  For  in  a]l  the  intimacy 
which  Master  Spenser  had  with  this  family, 
not  a  word  had  ever  heen  mentioned  concern- 
ing  Henry  St.  John :  and  indeed  so  careful  and 
earnest  liad  Anne  Futhfnl  herself  been  to  sub- 
due all  memory  of  this  her  once  beloved,  that 
his  name  was  never  suffered  to  pass  her  lips. 
Ofken  did  she  think  of  him  in  her  prayers,  in- 
voking by  her  holy  thoughts  blessings  on  his 
head,  but  she  did  most  carefully  endeavour  to 
conquer  her  attachment  to  him,  which  now  she 
regarded  as  a  sin ;  for  she  knew  not  whether 
he  was  or  was  not  married  to  Adelaide  Merri- 
vale.     Seeinir  tlien  the  confusion  with  which 
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Anne  Futfaful  was  covered  at  mentioD  of  it 
topic,  Andrew  Spenser  presently  chai^  Ai 
Bul^ect  of  dtBcoune. 

It  baa  been  already  related  in  tbeae  pign, 
ihai  this  well  disposed  and  benevolent  menlHal 
had  in  bis  younger  days  suffered  a  iliiii[niiii< 
ment  of  the  affections,  but  wbat  were  the  d^ 
ennutanoes  of  the  dissppointntent,  no  one  am 
himself  knew,  for  be  loved  not  to  make  w^ 
tion  of  it  From  what  he  himself,  bowefor, 
did  afterwards  acknowledge,  it  seems  that  W 

i'»itiiriii  i 
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delighted  with  Anne  Faithful  as  he  had  been 
with  his  own  early  attadunciit.  Anne  herself 
could  not  otherwige  than  like  him,  who  had 
been  so  truly  kind  to  her  father,  and  so  she 
spake  freely  and  affectionately  to  him.  And 
when  indeed  is  a  youiig,  beautiful,  and  inuo- 
cent  girl  more  beautiful  than  when  ber  eyes  are 
sparkling  with  gratitude,  and  her  tongue  is 
musical  with  thankfulness  to  the  benefactor  of 
her  parents  ?  Is  not  the  very  blesscduess  of 
heaven  it^wlf  the  eternal  music  of  gratitude 
Bpringing  from  puriticd  hearts? 

A  few  days  after  this  allusion  which  called 
blushes  into  the  countenance  of  Anne  Ftuthful, 
the  beuevoleut  merchant  made  another  visit  tu 
the  cottage  of  the  ejected  minister.  At  this 
visit  Anne  was  alone  in  the  cottage,  closely 
employed  at  her  embroidery.  Her  father  and 
mother  had  been  invited  out  to  visit  a  neigh- 
bour, Anne  also  had  been  invited,  but  she 
would  not  leave  her  work,  and  so  she  sat  to  it 
diligeotl^  and  attentively,  singing  as  cheerfully 
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as  a  bird.  Suddenly  her  pretty  song  ritas^ 
when  she  heard  the  latrh  of  the  ciitUtge  dtmr, 
and  turned  rou:  ilushing  faec  and  caw 

her  Other's   bu  Entering  their  bumblr 

dwelling. 

"The  chcei  of  solitude,"  nud  tlie 

merchant,  as  h  the  boose,  **  »  a  tna- 

Biire  of  which  I  onfi...       t  to  deprive  you." 

"  Call  it  not  a  cheerful  Bonp,"  replied  Anne 
Faithful,  "  but  ratliiT  an  attempt  at  chrirfi;!- 
ncss. — I  wiis  seeking  iniTcly  to  iiL'iiate  tiie 
KtiilncsR  uf  sfjlitiidc." 

"  I  bclii'vc,"  juiswercd  ilio  iiK'iTliinit. '■  that 
llit;re  is  iniiHi  truth  in  what  you  say.  They 
who  are  Jiappy,  need  mi  ufforts  to  niiikc  tlicni- 
sclves  clmerful.  lint  it  is  ciirly  in  lift-  lor  Mm 
I..  IVci  tl>e  depressions  of  sorrow." 

•'  Alas!"  said  Aunc  I'aitliful,  "  I  cannot  hut 
symiHithiiw  with  tlic  sorrows  and  prlvation- 
cnduml  by  my  beloved  jKirents."  So  sjiyinj; 
*Jie  sighed,  as  much  as  to  say,  there  wjis  other 
sorrow  of  which  she   might  not  speak.     It  ha.-i 
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been  already  stated,  tliat  whsn  Andrew  Spen- 
ser spake  of  the  li^Hog  of  Einmerton  as  one 
that  miglit  bo  given  to  a  son-in-law  of  Ferdi- 
nand Faithful,  there  were  sytnptoma  of  deep 
emotion  in  Anne  Faithful.  Now  as  the  mer- 
chant had  in  his  youth  felt  the  sorrow  of  dis- 
appornted  love,  and  as  even  yet  the  recollection 
did  cleave  to  his  mind  with  some  remnant  of 
feeling',  lie  had  an  interest  in  such  topics,  and 
Bnding  Anne  alone,  and  in  a  mood,  as  it  should 
seem,  of  scntimcut,  he  was  anxious  to  lead  the 
conversatiou  into  that  channel.  It  should  be 
said  for  Aunc,  that  strong  as  the  temptation 
to  her  might  be,  to  dwell  upon  this  subject 
in  thought  or  conversation,  (<he  did  iuvariahly 
and  wilh  great  diligeuct;  resist  the  tcmptaUon, 
and  she  so  far  did  govern  herself  as  never  to 
mention  tlie  name  of  the  beloved  one.  Having 
heard  the  conversation  between  her  father  and 
Master  Spenser  touching  the  matter  of  sacrilice, 
as  though  it  might  be  i>ossible  tbat  a  sacriiice 
■night  be  made  from  an  over  anxiety  to  display 
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^fmrntwrnt  — Jiiig  h,  t^re  had  entered  fate 


Oat  ife  ^gbt  ImvB  aetod  in  dot  Mf 

IUmj  St.  J^hn,  M»d  that  Ae  had  If 

■nd    nngtntww—ly    to    U^ 

hmtfr  and  gvnerondy  to  AdcUdi 

So  BotwitfaalaDdii^  mach  effort  to 

m»A  ihsaghts,  dwT-iroeld  fbrae  Ac»- 


d  pcmfa-iiij  at  Aia  ttow^  and  the  i^ht  wtha 
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which  ruled  and  guided  his  conduct,  might  be 
traced  to  this  one  early  source,  that  he  had 
Buffered  deeply  in  his  mind,  and  that  thereby 
thought  had  been  awakened,  and  together  with 
ihought,  sympathy  for  others'  sufferings. 
Knowing  that  confidence  produces  confidence, 
lie  first  introduced  a  reference  to  himself,  and 
8 jmke  of  his  own  experience.  It  was  somewhat 
extraordinary  and  rather  rample,  that  a  man  of 
fifty  years  of  age  should  discourse  with  a  young 
girl  concerning  his  early  love ;  but  the  god  of 
love  is  represented  as  a  child,  and  all  his  vota- 
ries, in  compliment  to  their  sovereign,  assume 
ihe  simplicity  of  childhood. 

"  Young  lady,"  said  he,  "  I  observed  a  look 
of  sorrow  and  emotion  when  I  spake  the  other 
day,  on  a  subject  which  is  generally  interesting 
to  young  people.  I  gave  you  pain  by  the  allu- 
sion, I  am  extremely  sorry  for  it ;  the  pains  of 
the  heart  may  be  pitied,  but  they  cannot  easily 
be  removed.  I  once  suffered  from  disappoint- 
ed affection^  and  I  can  sympathise  with  you. 


^^^l^B 
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Pwly  i|iirit  deprired 

me  of  one   wlio  wooH 

Ian 

lift. 

Herh«ir 

le,  and  mine  wau  he^t ; 

htto 

'Br  pHTenti 

different  factioDa,  and 

tke  <piril   of 

divinoa  was   banting 

iWtk,  and  m 

led.     1   fur^lkcrut 

evep 

tothndi 

fi»«nd-lw«.ty  y^ 

and  more  he  pas* ;  we  last  met," 

Anoe  Faithful  not  knowing  what  to  sar,  and 

yet  untrilliii-  i.>  s[.eak  <.f  iicr  own  l,.ve.  whif!, 
-lie  llKUislit  ^lle  Iiad  sii!..!ue,l,  a:,kr.l,  •■  And  U 
the  la>.iy  living  siill  ?" 

••She  is  not,"  replied  he,  '-she  Iinslxvii  iKaii 
sdiuc  years.  So  struiialy  did  I  take  tlie  loss  lo 
h.-art,  that  nhoD  I  heard  lliat  she  was  iiiarri.a 
to  another,  I  resolved  wilh  myself  thai  I  vu'uld 
not  utter  her  new  name,  and  I  have  ki'|il  llial 
re!i<diuion  for  a  quarter  i>f  a  century,  lliil 
what  sisn'i'ii's  a  name  .'  ^S  e  mav  keeji  our  iijw 
fnim  proiiouneiiis:  a  name,  h::t  we  caniiiit  ]iri- 
venr  our  henrts  from  cherisliiiic  the  imiiin-  "! 
one  beloviil, " 
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Anne  Faithful  knew  this  and  sighed;  she 
turned  away  her  face  to  conceal  a  tear. 

*^  Now  my  good  lady,"  said  the  merchant, 
I  pray  you  tell  me  if  there  be  aught  that  I  can 
do  to  serve  you  in  this  matter.  There  is  an 
affair  of  the  heart  which  you  cannot  conceal, 
and  peradventure,  if  you  will  give  me  your 
confidence,  I  may  assist  you.  It  often  happens 
that  parents  are  too  anxious  on  the  score  of 
wealth,  and  that  they  are  unwilling  that  their 
sons  should  take  an^unportioned  damsel  to  wife. 
Is  it  not  so  sweet  lady  ?  Tell  me ; — I  am  not 
asking  with  a  vain  curiosity,  but  I  would  gladly 
contribute  to  remove  the  difficulty  according  to 
my  ability.  I  know  it  is  a  matter  of  delicacy, 
but  oftentimes  by  a  d^ree  of  over-scrupulous- 
ness, many  sorrows  are  endured  which  might 
be  removed." 

In  thus  speaking  the  generous  man  gave 
time  for  a  reply,  but  the  heart  of  Anne  Faithful 
was  too  full  to  speak,  and  he,  thinking  that  her 
silence  arose  from  her  reluctance  to  avail  her- 
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this  eoiMoUtioD,  that  m  long  as  yoa  cberi^  th 
prindpte  of  real  virtue  and  true  goodnMa,  yoa 

will  have  no  oceasion  to  envy  tlie  most  worldlr 
prosperous; — your  happiness  is  in  dependent  of 
tiie  world. — ^Your  sorrows  will  not  be  despair, 
nor  will  it  ever  be  your  complaint,  '  They  have 
taken  away  my  gods  and  what  have  I  left?" 
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CHAPTER  X. 


After  that  Andrew  Spenser  had  departed 
from  the  cottage,  Anne  Faithful  began  almost 
to  reproach  herself  for  the  readiness  with  which 
ahe  had  given  her  confidence  to  a  comparative 
stranger,  and  to  blame  the  freedom  with  which 
she  had  spoken  on  those  matters  which,  she 
thought,  a  nicely  delicate  female  mind  should 
have  kept  to  itself.  But  the  temptation  which 
led  her  to  dwell  on  the  subject,  was  too  strong 
to  be  resisted,  and  there  was  so  much  gentle- 
ness and  kindness  in  the  manner  of  the  bene- 
volent merchant,  that  it  was  next  to  impossible 

VOL.   III.  H 
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to  deny  bun  the  confidence  idiich  he  moglit 
Moreover  there  had  been  no  mention  made  «f 
names,  so  that  the  mfonnation  oonunomated 
did  Dot  amount  to  much,  and  could  not  be  Ae 
meuu  of  bringing  any  m^ridual  into  a  ritiin'H' 
of  nnpleaGant  pubUcity.  But  the  n 
thought  of  all  'was,'  tliat  by  this  i 
with  a  benevolent  and  discreet  peiwm  waA  m 
Andrew  Spenser,  a  great  relief  W9a  given  to 
the  mind  of  Anne  Faithftil,  for  nerer  nwe 
the  day  that  Henry  St  John  bad  taken  Ut 
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•erring  neighbours  begRn  to  remark,  that  the 
old  bachelsr  merchant  was  taken  captive  by  the 
cbamu  of  Anno  Faithful.  Very  often  did  he 
take  her  out  for  a  walk  with  him,  and  on  such 
occasions  the  conversation  was  invariably  on 
that  topic  which  Anne  had  hitherto  prohibited 
heraelf  from  dwelling  upon ;  but  when  once  a 
rule  like  this  ii  broken  through,  the  repetition 
of  the  transgression  is  sure  and  abundant.  So 
prettily  aud  pleafantly  can  the  liuman  mind 
deceive  itself,  that  she,  finding  so  great  delight 
in  talking  of  Henry  St.  John,  and  of  her  lore 
for  bim,  did  imagine  that  her  fondness  for  the 
company  of  Andrew  Spenser,  arose  from  the 
gratitude  which  she  bad  for  his  kindness  to  her 
£itber.  In  a  short  time  there  was  a  wondrous 
alteration  in  the  spirits  of  Anne  Faithful,  her 
countenance  also  had  greatly  changed  its  ex- 
pression, her  eyes  looked  up  more  smilingly, 
her  lips  trembled  not  when  she  spake,  the  cloud 
was  departed  from  her  brow,  and  it  was  smooth 
and  clear  as  alabaster,  her  sighs  were  less  fre- 


^^^^^^1 
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pan's  grave. 

qnent,  and  liealth  in  a 

degree  resumed  its  rwy 

throne    uiwn    lier    cheeks.     Her    father .  and 

mother  could  not  bu 

liiB  change,  and  they 

rejoiced  in  it,  and  wei 

Ueful  to  their  b«Tie- 

Tolent  friend  for  the 

1  ottenlion  which  he 

pud  to  them  in  their 

liation.     But  neither 

father,  nor  mother,  n 

ughtcr,  and  not  even 

the  merchant  himself,  waa  aware   that  in  tb« 
breast  of  the  bachelor  there  waB  growing  up  a 

Boft  [liission  for  the  gentle  Anne. 

Tlicre  iifleii  springs  up  in  the  heart  of  an 
affectionate  and  solitary  one  a  kiiiil  uf  latter 
love,  fair  as  a  Michaelniiis  flower,  and  hriefly 
bright  as  the  sunshine  of  an  October  day. 
Sach  a  love  as  this  ivas  now  the  prompter  of 
Andrew  Spenser's  frei|uent  visits  to  the  cotliisc 
of  Fcrdiiiiitid  railhfiil.  It  lias  l>een  said  that 
this  wonliy  iiiiTciianl  was  not  only  a  single,  bill 
a  solitary  man ;  lie  had  nu  kindred  or  relative 
iif  any  affectionate  di'i;ree  of  nearness,  he  had 
many  aei|niiirilaiiees,  iirjd  miglil,  with  his  npii- 
lenee,  have  [inssei-sid  niiicli  festive  society;  but 
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there  had  been  in  his  heart,  from  recollection 
of  his  early  disappointment,  a  certain  shrinking 
from  festivity  and  a  love  of  lonely  quietude. 
In  the  temple  of  his  own  thoughts  he  had  wor- 
shipped the  image  which  fond  memory  liad 
there  enshrined,  and,  if  it  may  be  allowed  to 
extend  this  heathenisli  metaphor,  he  first  re- 
garded Anne  Faithful  as  a  priestess  in  tliat 
temple,  and  at  length  she  became  fixed  in  its 
sanctuary,  supplanting  and  succeeding  the 
goddess  of  his  idolatry. 

Finding  the  society  of  Ferdinand  Faithful 
and  his  fiunily  so  greatly  agreeable,  and  having 
no  other  claim  on  bis  intimate  thoughts  and 
constant  attention,  the  merchant  gave  so  modi 
of  his  time  to  them,  that  they  became  almost 
as  one  family;  and  yet  no  one  thought  of  asl^ 
ing  why  it  was  so«  Ferdinand^  having  a  mind 
well  stored  with  literature,  and  disciplioMl  by 
bonest  thought,  might  well  suppose  that  bis 
society  was  acceptable  and  attractive  to  an 
educated  merchant;  and  indeed  when  the  party 
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was  all  together,  Uie  couvcrsalion  was  for  Urt 
vuMt  part,  if  not  entirely  between  those  two. 


Asne  only  wag 
lore,  and  witli 
lofHCS  of  a  tende 
hod  mspicion,  n 
Boaincioua;  slie 
vigbtedness,  tbat  ci^u 


r«t  of  the  mercbant** 
did  be  converse  <n 
Anne  Faithful  new 
she  know  bow  to  bt 
ind  of  mental  near* 
we,  remarkably  well, 


tbat  which  was  at  band,  bnt  which  would  in 
vain  endeavour  to  look  for  t)jat  wliich  was  more 
remote,  so  tliat  whatever  she  saw,  she  saw  sud- 
denly, and  it  came  ui>on  ber  wilii  a  seiisatioD  of 
surprise.  So  little  did  she  see  to  what  all  these 
attentions  and  conversations  were  tending,  tbat 
when  Master  S{>eiiser  sjtakc  to  ber  in  tlie  lan- 
guage of  a  lover,  the  tidings  startled  her,  as 
much  as  if  t)ic  proposal  bad  been  madu  to  her 
by  a  total  fitraiigcr. 

Some  young  people  Ijcing  addressed  in  the 
language  of  courfsbip  by  people  so  miicb  their 
senior,  would  bo  inclined  to  treat  the  matter 
with  llie  rudeness  of  an  imj>crtincnt  pleasantry, 
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but  there  was  nothiog  of  this  feeling  in  the 
mind  of  Anne  Faithfuli  she  was  always  serious 
though  sometimes  cheerful;  and  the  hoister- 
ibusness  of  a  rude  mirth  never  discomposed  ot 
disgraced  her;  verily  do  I  believe  that  even 
had  Peter  Longstaff  himself  made  her  an  offer 
of  his  hand|  she  might  have  smiled,  but  she 
would  not  have  laughed  at  him.  But  at  the 
qS^t  frpm  Andrew  Spenser  there  was  neither 

ihe  ienty  of  a  laugl),  nor  t)ie  light  of  a  smile. 
Her  young  heart  trembled,  and  her  innocent 
bosom  heaved  a  deeper  sigh  than  had  moved 
it  for  many  months.  She  was  not  like  the 
boasting  Pliarisees  who  strutting  in  the  public 
^aoes  of  the  city,  exclaimed,  ^^  Tell  me  what  is 
my  duty,  and  I  will  do  it;"  but  never  has  there 
lived  a  human  being  more  truly  and  sincerely 
devoted  to  a  principle  of  moral  obedience  than 
Anne  Faithful.  It  was  by  no  long  or  tedious 
process  of  reasoning  that  there  came  into  her 
mind  the  thought  of  that  ease  and  independence 
which  mi^ht  thus  be  secured  to  her  parents; 


^^I^^B 
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and  though  it  might  on  her  part  be  a  psinful 

sacrifice  thus  to  Burrendcr  all  thought  and  in»- 

mory  of  Henry  S 

^et  the  question  wh^ 

ther  it  might  a                i 

r  duty  to  make  ibat 

ncrificG,  held  hei 

ile  in  suapcnBe.    The 

onexpectcdncsB  i               i 

olarity  of   the    oSer 

also  perplexed  li 

,     There  was  nothing 

repulsivo  in  the  man, .  F  Andrew  Spenser,  he 

was  not  indeed  young,'  But  he  was  neaf,  cour- 
teous, cheerful,  kind-hearted  and  pood-liu- 
moured.  But  for  all  that  she  could  not  forgrt 
Henry  St.  Jolin,  but  rather  did  tlic  recollection 
of  him  come  more  vividly  into  her  mind,  and  it 
seemed  hut  as  yesterday  that  their  moonlight 
meeting  and  parting  had  taken  place  in  (he 
churchyard  at  Emnierton.  She  felt,  notmtli- 
standing  the  calmness  with  which  she  had 
bcGonght  him  to  cease  his  visits,  that  even  now 
she  was  %\eddcd  to  his  memory. 

Lifting  up  her  innocent  countenance  and 
directing  a  tearful  look  to  her  kind  friend  site 
said,  "Good  Sir,  why  do  you  address  me  thus? 
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Have  you  not  my  gratitude  ?  Have  you  not  ray 
respect — my  reverence  ?  Why  ask  you  for  tha 
hand  of  a  poor  serostreBB  ?  I  have  nothing  of 
a  dowry  to  boast  of;  I  bring  you  no  wealth,  or 
fame,  or  lofty  ancestry,  I  brings  you  not  even  an 
undivided  heart.  I  am  but  a  wortbless  weed, 
to  which  your  fancy  has  given  the  beauty  and 
briglitness  of  a  flower," 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  the  raerchant,  "  I  beseech 
you  Kpcak  not  thus.  I  also  have  known  the 
pangs  which  you  have  suffered,  and  peradven- 
ture  you  may  think  that  my  heart  is  more  than 
half  huricd  in  the  grave  of  her  whom  once  I 
loved  with  an  iinspeakabK;  tenderness.  Have  I 
not  also  lieard  and  admired  the  firm  and  reso- 
lute language  in  tvliich  you  have  spoken  of  htm, 
whora  once  you  did  rt'gard  with  deep  affection, 
and  whom  you  generouBly  surrendered  ?  Have 
you  not  aaid  that  your  victory  was  complete  7 
'Tie  true  indeed  that  tlic  days  of  my  youth  hare 
passed  away  and  the  shadows  of  age  are  coming 
upon  me.  'Tis  a  folly  that  I  should  solicit  in 
II  5 


IM 
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mttnagb  one  looking  like  my  dMigfatar;  iMt 
Mieh  AtngB  have  been  ere  now,  and  tliere  im 
been  hapinneas  by  the  fireside,  thoogb  Ai 
vorld  baih  Traced  its  tongue  rudely 
Gome  faax  nuiiden,  speak  words  <^  bt^ie, 
let  na  spend  our  remuiiing  days  togetbv 
lure  found  deligbt  in  talking  of  our  Sn 
lovea,  and  you  have  said  that  yonn  is  m  i 
pletely  buried  as  mine." 

Anne  FMlJiful  was  grieved  at  the  good  ■ 
importunity.     She  had  indeed 
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iove.  Furthermore,  when  she  congidered  how 
diligently  this  benevolent  merchant  had  en- 
deavoured to  benefit  her  father  and  how  he 
seemed  now  to  have  no  other  thought  than  to 
be  their  support  and  a  blessing  to  them,  the 
very  principle  of  gratitude  made  her  pause 
before  she  positively  declined  the  offer  of  his 
hand.  So  she  finished  the  conversation  for  the 
time  by  saying,  *^  Peradventure,  Sir,  you  may 
think  better  of  this  matter,  and  spare  me  the 
pain  of  telling  my  benefiictor,  and  my  father^s 
friend,  that  my  heart  cannot  be  wholly  his." 

Now  Anne  Faithful  after  this  interview  with 
Andrew  Spenser,  could  not  but  relate  to  her 
-fiMlier  and  mother  the  conversation  which  had 
taken  place,  and  they  were  as  much  astonished 
at  it,  as  she  had  been  herself,  and  for  the  same 
Yeason,  and  owing  to  the  same  cause,  to  wit, 
their  simplicity  of  heart,  and  moral  near- 
sightedness. Moreover  they  felt  themselves  in- 
eompetent  to  give  advice  on  a  topic  so  exceed- 


cbild  and  of  do  Itttte  benefit 
their  GODScientioua  feeling  m 
leit  they  should  be  unduly 
MJlfiah  oonnderation;  they  tfat 
ahe  should  use  her  own  J 
•ccording  to  what  she  might 
So  fitt  sa  concerned  her  01 
•ire  was  that  no  one  might 
in  her  affections  which  bad  c 
1^  Henry  St.  John,  but  she 
ntetjr  considered  merely  he 
interest  The  affection  subsi 
and  her  parents  was  so  caatp 
served,  that  ber  obedience 
merely  the  obedience  of  n 
ideasaDt  oomi>liance  of  a  che 
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ness  than  to  be  the  means  of  causing  the  last 
days  of  her  parents  to  be  spent  in  ease  and 
peace.     Then  again,  when  she  thought  herself 
by  her  own  reflections  brought  nigh  to  an 
acquiescence   with    the    proposal   of    Andrew 
Spenser,  there  arose  a  question,  how  far  she 
could  with  propriety   and   conscience    plight 
her  troth  to  one,  while  she  knew  that  her  heart 
was  in  possession  of  another;  for  this  proposal 
had  but  awakened  in  her  bosom  a  consciousness 
of  the  imperfection  with  which  she  had  sub- 
dued her  first  attachment.   Because  by  a  mighty 
effort  of  self-denial,  and  a  strong  sense  of  duty 
and  generosity  she  had  with  unclouded  brow, 
with  tearless  eye,  and  with  untrembling  voice 
renounced  Henry  St«  John,  she  had  imagined 
that  her  love  for  him  had  been  totally  subdued, 
and  that  no  other  sentiment  remained  in  her  heart 
towards  him  than  pure  and  deep  respect.    This 
sentiment  indeed  she  cherished,  but  she  knew 
not  what  it  was  till  this  interview  with  the 


ue 
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CHAPTER  XL 


When  Andrew  Spenser  had  parted  from 
Anne  Faithful  with  the  implied  injunction  to 
think  better  of  the  fubject,  he  so  far  complied 
with  her  request  as  to  think  of  it  again,  but  he 
did  not  find  that  he  could  think  better  of  it 
than  he  had  already  thought;  therefore  at  his 
next  virit,  which  was  at  no  great  interval,  he 
renewed  his  suit.  Anne  in  the  mean  time  had 
found  bjr  oommuning  with  her  own  heart,  that 
her  affections  were  much  less  detached  from 
Henry  St.  John  than  she  had  at  first  imagined; 
but  with  this  discovery  there  came  also  the 
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conviction,  that  ihe  waa  acting  wrongly  is 
cherishing  affecUonate  thoughts  tovaida  cim^ 
who  waa  in  all  homan  probahility  the  had«i>d 
ni  another.  Therefore  while  her  lore  icr 
Henry  made  her  more  reluctant,  ao  &r  ■>  in- 
elioation  was  concerned,  to  accept  the  hand  of 
Andrew  Spenser,  it  rendered  her  still  more  d»- 
sirous,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  to  cfuaply  with  Ui 
offer,  and  she  almost  reproached  heradf  AM 
sfaa  suffered  her  own  selfish  feelii^  to  intcfftn 
with   the   well-heiiig   of  her  beloved  parent*. 
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ornament  of  life,  and  which  will  be  the  glory 
and  crown  of  eternity. 

It  now  became  absolutely  necessary  that  Anne 
Faithful  should  distinctly  and  definitely  declare 
whether  she  would  accept  or  reject  the  offer  of 
Andrew  Spenser;  and  at  length  after  much 
hesitation  and  great  mental  conflict  she  resolved 
affirmatively.  When  this  resolution  had  been 
made,  and  when  she  had  consented  to  become 
the  wife  of  the  benevolent  and  opulent  mer- 
chant, she  thought  that  her  mind  would  now 
be  at  rest  and  that  her  destiny  for  life  was 
fixed;  she  thought  that  every  day  and  every 
hour  the  image  of  Henry  St.  John  would  grow 
fiiinter  and  fainter  on  the  tablet  of  her  memory, 
till  it  should  vanish  quite  away  and  be  lost  for 
ever.  But  she  knew  not  her  own  heart,  or  the 
power  which  her  first  love  had  over  it,  and 
instead  of  finding  peace  and  mental  composure 
ID  this  her  determination,  a  new  perplexity 
arose  in  her  mind  at  finding  the  memory  of  her 
first  love  rather  strergthened  than  weakened, 
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and  it  WM  BMrow  to  her  to  thiok  that  vbcA 
she  ahould  pledge  ber  whole  heart  to  Andmr 
Speoaer  in  words^  it  would-be  in  worda  caljt 
f<»r  the  thought  of  another  still  predominatedt 
Fnrthertuoir^  at  the  very  moment  that  abe  had 
given  promise  of  her  hand  to  the  nmcbant) 
evm  befwe  the  words  had  well  parted  tram 
her  lips,  her  conscience  smote  h^  that  she  had 
not  acted  honestly  or  truly  towards  Hcmi^  Sd 
John.  She  AtA  not  know  for  ft  e«rtatnt]r  AiA 
he  was  married  to  .^ddaide  Merrinda.     It  Na 
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much  of  the  spirit  of  the  worldly  aiid  quarrel- 
some cavalier,  to  be  a  fit  liiuibaQd  for  one  of  the 
Puritan  persuasion.  Yet  now  she  b^au  to 
thiuk  that  it  might  be  poBsiblo  that  Henry  St. 
John  was  not  so  much  a  man  of  captioua  dis-' 
positioD  as  her  father  bad  imagined  him  to  bo4 

So  these  thoughts  preyed  much  on  her  mind, 
and  they  were  the  more  painful  and  oppressive, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  no  one  to  whom  she 
oould  unburden  her  heart  on  this  topic  ;  and 
the  consequence  of  this  mental  couflict  was^ 
that  she  could  now  do  longer  sit  diligently 
down  to  her  work ;  not  indeed  that  it  was 
needed  for  the  present  support  of  the  family, 
seeing  tliat  Andrew  Spenser,  regarding  himself 
as  one  of  them,  did  proffer  most  abundantly  all 
needful  aid ;  but  she  wished  to  be  independent, 
and  would  fain  have  continued  to  work  at  her 
needle  fur  the  maintenance  of  her  father  and 
mother,  even  to  the  very  liour,  wheu  she  might 
have  claim  on  the  wealth  of  her  destined  hiu> 
band.     This  inability  now   to  attend  to  her 
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work  gave  her  gnat  aneannen,  and  in  adffition 
to  her  other  earei  and  painful  tbonght^  hnK^ 
Dpon  her  a  Ri  of  illnwai.  Hen  was  the  wSe^ 
tfcmate  atteatioQ  of  Andrew  Spensra  tnnt 
dHindantly  manifeated.  He  no  longer  «»- 
tented  himself  with  daily  vimta  to  her  oott^ei 
bat  he  took  for  himaelf  a  losing  in  the  moe 
village  In  order  that  he  might  be  eonalantlf 
near  the  object  of  his  solicitade ;  he  alao  am* 
manded  the  attendance  of  the  moat  eminert 
medical  men,  and  was  as  full  of  care  M  a  &llNr 
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more  suitable  lover.  But  these  evil  speeches 
either  never  reached  or  never  moved  the  pen- 
sons  concerning  whom  they  were  made;  nok* 
would  they  have  been  aUuded  to  here,  but  for 
ibe  purpose  of  telling  such  like  censorious 
people,  who  blind  themselves  to  their  own 
faults  by  talking  of  the  faults  of  their  neigh- 
bours, that  for  the  most  part  their  malignity 
fiills  on  their  own  heads,  and  affects  not  those 
whom  they  calumniate. 

As  no  one  save  herself  knew  what  thoughts 
were  passing  in  her  niind,  so  no  one  knew  or 
suspected  the  cause  of  her  illness;  but  it  did  so 
happen  that  more  than  once  in  the  rambling 
talk  of  her  bewildered  state  of  mind  she  made 
mention  of  the  village  of  Emmerton,  and  spake 
nghingly  and  sadly  of  the  home  of  her  youth, 
of  the  quiet  water  that  beautified  the  pleasant 
valley,  and  of  the  sweet  fields  in  which  she 
had  wandered  in  the  days  of  her  childhood. 
Andrew  Spenser  heard  of  this,  and  tears  started 
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more  modest  dwelling  not  Inapt  for  a  retired 
citizen,  and  we  shall  drop  the  stately  name  of 
*  Hall,'  and  let  it  assume  the  more  humhle  name 
of  <  The  lodge/  This  I  trust  will  be  pleasant  in- 
formation for  my  sweet  friend.  Moreover  we 
shall  also  find  a  fit  and  suitable  residence  for  you 
in  the  village  to  which  your  heart  does  cling  so 
lovingly.  Verily  His  a  lovely  village.  Master 
Faithful,  I  marvel  not  that  you  long  to  return 
to  it,  for  believe  me  I  am  desirous  of  quitting 
the  great  dark  city  in  order  to  enjoy  the  light, 
and  purity,  and  gentle  quiet  of  the  country." 

Ferdinand  Fidthful  could  not  but  rejoice  at 
this  intelligence,  but  thoughtful  minds  do  not 
rejoice  with  any  loud  or  intemperate  glee,  and 
Master  Faithful  had  a  little  drawback  in  the 
satisfaction  with  which  he  contemplated  a  re- 
turn to  Emmerton,  thinking  that  his  day  of 
usefulness  was  over,  and  that  another  shepherd 
was  feeding  his  flock,  and  that  he  himself  should 
be  living  a  life  of  dependence,  doing  nought  for 
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bis  own  TDaint«nai)Cc.  Yet  he  hoped  sai 
tnuted  that  his  child  would  be  happy,  and  be 
knew  that  ehe  w  ^rfully  and  abundaiitly 

miniater  to  the  i  :he  poor,  and  be  knev 

tbat  the  bearte  rould  be  gladdened  E^ 

Berang  her  oqm  ODg  them. 

So  when   the  of  her  Ulnem  was  a 

little  abated,   abu  ehc  was  able  to  bold 

rational  converse  with  those  about  ber,  Ferdi' 
Hand  communicated  to  his  daughter  the  iufi>r- 
matioii  wliioh  he  had  receii'cd  from  Andrew 
Spenser,  and  thereupcm  her  mind  also,  like  the 
mind  of  her  father,  was  affected  by  contrary 
and  diverse  emotions.  Verv  tlearly  did  she 
love  Eniraerton,  and  with  a  fond  regret  did  she 
look  back  on  the  days  tliat  site  had  dwelt  there; 
it  was  possible  indeed  that  she  miglit  go  bach 
to  Emmerton,  and  dwell  lliere;  but  it  would 
not  be  the  Emmerton  tliat  she  had  left  r  to  bring 
that  into  being  again  it  was  necess.iry  that  lime 
uhouM  turn  back,    and  that  ]iart  of  the  past 
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dould  he  obliterated  rrom  the  tliinge  that  have 
be«n.  Certainly  she  did  Dot  desire  to  be  mis- 
tress of  BO  vast  a  mansion  as  Emmerton  Uall, 
but  still  the  memory  of  that  magnificent  fnle 
dwelt  in  her  thoughts  as  one  of  tlie  componrat 
ports  of  her  pretty  village.  Indeed  to  retom 
to  the  place  of  one'e  birth  or  early  interests,  and 
to  find  it  greatly  altered,  ia  painful,  more  pain- 
ful perhaps  than  to  be  banished  fixHu  it  for  ever ; 
for  in  our  absence  imagination  may  form  a  pretty 
jHcture,  hut  when  we  see  the  place  itself  sadly 
altered,  then  even  the  picture  itself  is  destroyed. 
Bat  alas !  we  never  can  by  any  return  to  the 
place  of  our  youth,  bring  back  the  feelinga  of 
past  days. — Furthermore  there  came  into  the 
mind  of  Anne  Faithful  the  thought  that  with 
the  sight  of  Emmerton  there  would  be  revived 
in  her  mind  recollections  of  Henry  St.  John, 
so  that  the  difficulty  lof  subduing  that  memory 
would  be  rather  increased  than  diminit^hed. 
Indeed  the  very  mention  of  Emmerton,  and 
rOL.  III.  I 
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of  gooBg  there  as  the  wi&  ef  Andnir  Speoaer, 
did  call  up  before  her  nund'a  ere  a  vivM 
|»cture  o(  ft  sHt  :tie^    which    had  mote 

than  once  formed  ibject  of  her   dreams 

She  saw  the  h  ling  road   wtuch  de- 

scended to  the  V  «  nw  a  gsf  csTalcsde 

eapeting  along  i  ilouds  of  nmlit  dwt, 

she  saw  e:nIUnt  miK»  lUHi  gay  eavaliers,  she 
saw  the  Festered  koigfat  on  the  narrow  bridge 
paitsiiis  to  iKiy  his  respects  to  lier  motlier, 
her  sistiT,  ami  herself,  die  Raw  the  friglitcued 
hors*'  leap  nitli  its  pjaceful  rider  into  the 
stream  K-nealii,  ami  slie  saw  that  youth 
stretched  on  the  turf  I'T  ilie  ehurchyard  even 
as  one  that  was  liead.  Tliis  vision  troiibleii 
her  eiew'tliiiply:  yet  "  Ik  ii  >lie  thought  of  Kir 
father's  farewell  address  to  the  good  jHtipIe  of 
EnimerloTi,  and  of  tlio  wish  that  he  had  ex- 
pressed, when  seated  hv  the  side  of  the  poreit, 
juid  siirroiiiulcd  l>y  lii«  sorrowinsr  floek.  thai 
he    mi::!;!    l>e    burieil    tliere,     she    rejoiced    in 
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spirity  and  casting  her  arms  around  her 
father's  neck  kissed  him  saying,  <<  Dear, 
dear  fietther,    you  shall  see  Enmierton  once 
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ASSE  Faithfui 
Jioalth  apace;  but  i 
thougl,  scarcely  di 
»iid  of  a  certainty  i, 
looks.  Fair  is  the 
is  the  look  of  tbougj 
tenance,  but  when 
then  is  tho  perfection 
Now  when  Andrew  , 
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press  liifi  coramendBtion  of  her  pleasant  looka. 
H«  seemed  to  foi^t  his  former  youth,  and 
though  not  so  old  as  to  be  iu  his  second  child- 
hood, he  Hlmost  fancied  himself  to  be  ia  a 
second  youth.  His  admiration,  however,  was 
not  all  expresaed  in  the  language  of  a  paseionaU; 
lover,  there  was  much  of  the  considerate  kind- 
ness of  a  thoughtfid  friend:  and  wlicn  Anne 
Faithful  expressed  her  concern  for  the  fallen 
fortunes  of  the  house  of  Merrivale,  he  said, 
"  Alas  for  the  fallen  and  the  unfortunate!  But, 
my  sweet  Mend,  they  have  not  only  sunk  down 
from  the  pinnacle  of  their  greatness,  they  are 
also  silent  in  the  equal  grave." 

At  that  word  Aiiue  Fiulliful  started,  ima^n- 
ing  that  Adelaide  Merrivale  had  also  gone  to 
lier  long  home.  "  Surely  not,"  said  she  in 
reply,  "  for  when  the  cavalier  knight  did  die 
from  the  wound  which  lie  received  in  a  duel, 
lie  left  behind  him  a  daughter — destitute — quite 
destitute." 

TtiBrB   vraa   a  little  tremulousaess    in    her 
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^leecb,  vhich  Andrew  Spenser  did,  and  in  mow 
d^ree  rightly,  nttribate  to  ba  sympathy  with 
a  destitute  and  ei  ieid.  "  Truly,"  Bsid 

Jie^  *'  the  p«TBoni  hem  I  porchaeed  the 

estate^  told  me  iamily  of  Merrivale 

-  wu  extinct,  et>  he  last  of  the  nsme 

liad  perished  ii  lo  mention  was  made 

of  a  daughter." 

« The  daughlw,"  replied  Anne,  "  waa  of 
such  retired  habits,  that  the  worM  knew  her 
not." 

"  Could  I  hut  find  her,"  said  the  merchant^ 
•*  there  should  be  no  more  cause  to  complin  of 
destitution,  for  I  could  not  cujoy  the  poesessiMi 
ef  that  CBtate,  if  I  thought  that  one,  who  had 
been  banished  theoce,  was  liWng  in  want  and 
penury:  and  [  am  sure  that  she  must  be  worthy 
of  aid  and  a  kind  attention,  sceiog  that  you 
take  such  iuterest  in  her  welfare.  Now  tell 
me,  I  pray  you,  where  she  may  be  found," 

"Indeed,"  replied  Anne,  "I  know  not;  1 
have  not  seen  her  since  I  left  Emmorton ;  she 
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came  to  London  at  the  time  of  her  fatber's  death: 
but  so  good  and  so  kind  a  being  cannot  want 
friends  " 

These  last  words  were  spoken  with  much 
feeling  and  with  no  little  perplexity;  for  now 
the  mind  of  Anne  Faithful  was  torn  divers 
ways.  Fain  would  she  have  been  the  means  of 
contributing  to  the  comfort  and  well  being  of 
Adelaide,  yet  she  dreaded  lest,  by  such  enquiry 
as  Andrew  Spenser  Wiis  disposed  to  make,  she 
might  be  again  brought  in  the  way  of  Henry 
Sl  John.  But  as  tlte  subject  had  been  once 
tntroduced,  the  benevolent  merchant  would  not 
RuHer  it  to  pass  away  in  mere  talk,  but  lie  made 
enquiry  as  to  the  place  wh<!re  Sir  Tliomas  Mer- 
rivalc  died,  and  then  he  said  to  Anne  Faithful, 
*'  If  your  friend  can  be  found,  you  shall  see  her 
again  and  you  shall  know  that  she  is  not  friend- 
less. All  that  I  jMssess  is  yours,  my  beloved  one, 
your  friends  are  my  friends" 

With  many  such  kind  speeohe«  be  comforted 
Anne  Faithful  and  then  departed  in  search  of 
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kept  by  Pet«r  LongstafT,  who  had  been  enabled, 
by  hm  little  savings  and  perquisites  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Sir  Thomas  Merrivale,  to  set  himself  up 
as  a  tapster,  in  which  capacity,  by  means  of 
tlirift  and  craft,  he  had  contrived  to  make  & 
tolerable  livelihood  and  to  hold  up  his  head  as 
a  man  of  consequence  in  the  parish, 

Andrew  Spenser  forthwith  proceeded  to  the 
sign  of  the  Trumpeter,  and  there  did  he  find 
Peter  LongstafT  in  all  liis  glory  sitting  and  tip- 
pling witli  his  guests,  talking  of  affairs  of  state 
with  as  much  solemnity  and  satitifactioR,  as 
though  he  had  been  my  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal.  But  at  the  eummonn  of  the  mer- 
chant he  presently  left  his  guests,  and  with  a 
ludicrous  affectation  of  superlative  politeness, 
showed  him  into  a  private  room. 

"  Master  Longstaff,"  said  the  merchant,  *'  I 
have  been  informed  that  yuu  were  once  in  the 
ixervice  of  Sir  Thomas  Merrivale,  of  Emmerton 
Hall,  in  the  county  of  Derby." 

"  Ay,"  said  Peter  with  an  air  of  self-satu*- 
I  5 
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fMsdMi,  "  I  was  once  a  poor  serving  man — b 
nmple  valet,  as  (me  may  say,  but  Sir  Thomas 
Meirirale  brtagii  to  court,  gave  me  an 

iBB^hl  into  the  w  le  world,  and  tbougb 

it  be  father  late  ti  t  it  b  never  too  laU 

to  le«rn,  and  I  be  earned  to  be  my  own 

master.     Alack  a  roader  what  tbe  poor 

^orant  ruHtice  oj  ton  would  say  if  they 

could  see  me  now — me  wbom  tbey  naed  to  call 
Bimplc  Peter." 

Andrew  Spenser,  though  a  ^avc  man,  was 
somewhat  diverted  willi  the  conceit  of  Peter 
Longslaif,  and  rejdicd  saying,  "  I  am  glad  lo 
see  that  you  have  )>rospcrcd;  but  I  hope  that 
your  prosperity  has  not  had  the  offfct,  which 
sometimes  it  produces,  to  make  you  forget  your 
old  friends." 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  landlord  <if  the  Trum- 
peter, "  Peter  Loiigstaff  never  forgets  his 
friends,  thuu|^)i  he  sometimes  may  forget  him- 
self.    But  what  seek  you?" 

"  I  am  debirouB  of  knowing,"  said  the  mer- 
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ebanty  **  whether  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Merri?ale  be  living)  and  if  living,  where  I  may 
find  her." 

^  Why  as  to  that  matter/'  said  Peter,  <<  you 
most  ask  those  that  know  better  than  I  do» 
She  eertainly  was  living  once,  and  may  be  now 
fiir  ought  that  I  can  say  to  the  contrary.  But 
between  you  and  me.  Master  what's  your  name, 
I  was  not  very  handsomely  treated  by  the 
yoong  spark,  who  was  second  in  the  duel 
iriiereby  my  honoured  master.  Sir  Thomas, 
met  Us  death  wound.'' 

**  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  my  enquiry 
eoneeming  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Merw 
rrale?"  said  Andrew  Spenser. 

^  Much,  vastly  much,  I  can  tell  you,"  re* 
plied  Peter,  ^  and  if  you  wiU  have  patience  to 
listen,  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it;  I  never  kept 
a  secret  yet,  unless  I  foigot  it  before  I  could 
find  any  one  to  tell  it  to.  But  listening  is  dry 
wiork,  soppoee  yon  make  good  for  the  house  by 
ialdiq^  a  cop  of  ale." 
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*'  I  am  afraid,"  said  tlie  merclianf,  *'  that  I 
may  keep  you  Um  long  from  yonr  friends." 

"  Od's  fish,"  'etcr,    "  I  am   nerc? 

■way  from  my  fi  long  as  I  can  find 

any  ono  to  drink 

Then  in  spite  If  the  merchant  was 

compelled  to  dri  rthat  he  might  come 

at  the  tiiri)rmation.  ite  dosircd,  and  wIhcIj 

seemed  only  accessible  through  Peter  Long- 
BtafTs  ftlo.  Noverllifl.-ss  An-kfiv  S|,e..-er  l.H.l 
not  much  cause  to  ciimphiin  of  llio  dtiiik.  for 
Peter  consumed  tlic  inajor  part  tliorcof  himself: 
for  that  was  a  piece  of  dcxlcrily  on  wliirh  he 
vastly  prided  liiinsi'lf,  lo  drink  of  his  own  ale 
at  the  expense  of  others.  Ho  took  care  to 
make  his  story  very  loiij;,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  interest  wliich  Andrew  S]ionficr  took  in 
the  snbject,  it  would  have  bi'Cii  very  tedious 
too,  for  he  made  it  last  tliroufih  more  than  one 
or  two  cups  of  ale.  It  is  a  strange  projveusity 
whioh  some  ]ieo]ile  havf,  especially  such  as  are 
like  Peter  LongstafF,  an  uncertain  comjwuud  of 
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kuave  and  simpleton,  to  make  a  long  and  wea- 
risome work  of  tolling  a  very  plain  story. 

"  There,"  siud  Puter  smacking  Iiis  lips  aft«i- 
drinking  two-thirds  of  tlie  first  cup  of  ale,  "  you 
will  find  that  ale  right  good.  And  bo  you  want 
to  know  all  almiit  MrB.  Adelaide  Mcrrivale,  or 
whatever  her  name  may  be ;— by  my  troth  I 
can  scarcely  say  whether  they  be  married  or 
not." 

"  Of  whom  speak  yoii,  when  you  doubt 
whether  they  be  married  or  not  ?" 

"  I  speak,"  replied  Peter,  "  of  Mrs.  Adelaide 
Merrivale  and  one  Master  Henry  St.  John,  the 
cavslier  spark,  who  thinkcth  himself  tviscr  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  Henry  St.  John, 
foreooth,  must  needs  set  himself  up  as  executor 
to  Sir  Thomas  Merrivale,  and  fvhen  1  put  in 
my  claim  for  wages,  and  some  other  small 
matters,  he  must  needs  sift  the  account  and  put 
me  to  all  manner  of  trouble  to  prove  this  and 
to  prove  that. — Od's  fish — I  had  enough  to  get 
my  rights." 
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"  Excuse  me  for  tBtomipting  you,"  nid 
Andrew  Spenser,  "  bat  Imow  you  of  what 
county  this  Henr  a  is?" 

**  Nay,  not  I,"  1  Bl«r,  "  I  only  know 

tliat  Ms  fatber  wa  n  the  civil  wsra,  and 

if  the  sou  liad  be  I  too,  it  would  have 

been  no  lose ; — -w  proceed,  this  Master 

Hury  St.  John,  i  to  nuike  himself  ex- 

ecutor to  Sir  Thomas  Merrirale,  did  also  as- 
sume to  domineer  over  me,  even  as  thougfi  I 
had  been  liis  own  valet,  or  Becretary." 

'*  But  I  pray  you  now,  Master  Longstaff,  tell 
me  what  is  bccoroo  of  Mrs.  Adelaide,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Mcrrivale;"  said 
Master  Spenser. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  s^d  Peter  T.on[r*taff,  "  we  shall 
come  to  that  presently ;  but  how  like  you  my 
ale  ?     Tliia  is  an  especial  tap." 

"  Very  good  ale,  very  good,  let  uh  have 
another  cup,"  said  Andrew  Spenser,  for  he 
saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  humour  the  man. 
So  when  Peter  had  taken  a  large  draught  from 
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ttiifi  new  cup,  hdJ  had  praised  the  ide  as  before^ 
he  proceeded,  saying,  "  You  ask  me  now,  what 
is  become  of  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thonuts  Mat- 
rivale,  by  my  faith  I  cannot  tell  you;  but  this 
I  can  tell  you,  that  Master  Henry  St.  John  is 
likely  to  know,  if  any  oue  docs." 

"  Then  can  you  inform  me  where  this  Henry 
St.  John  is  ?"  asked  the  merchant  somewhat 
impatiently. 

'*  As  to  that  matter,"  replied  the  l.indlord  of 
the  Trumpeter,  "  it  is  no  easy  matter  in  these 
times  to  say  where  a  man  is,  for  he  is  here  to- 
day and  gone  to-morrow.  Moreover  it  is  best 
peit  of  two  years  since  I  saw  him ;  and  even 
then  he  scarcely  condescended  to  admit  me  into 
his  confidence.  He  was  a  young  man  of  no 
experience  and  I  would  have  assisted  him,  but 
he  contemptuously  spurned  my  aid  and  told 
me  to  mind  my  own  business,  which  was  the 
same  as  telling  me  to  mind  nothing,  for  at  that 
time  I  had  no  business,  though  thanks  to  my 
good  stars,  1  Lave  now  as  pretty  a  husineaB  as 
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men  learn  books. — ^Little  wisdom  will  he  get 
from  books; — ^he  was  half  mad  before  he  went, 
and  I  dare  say  that  by  this  time  he  is  quite 
mad.  If  you  had  but  seen  him  that  night 
when  he  came  home  from  the  city,  and  brake 
his  sword  and  vowed  a  vow  that  he  would 
never  wear  such  weapon  again,  you  would  have 
thought  him  mad  indeed." 

**  But  are  you  sure  that  he  went  to  Oxford 
for  the  purpose  of  study  ?" 

^'  Why  one  can  be  sure  of  nothing,"  replied 
Peter,  ^*  but  I  heard  him  declare  that  such  was 
his  intention.  He  was  however  at  the  time  in 
a  fury  of  passion  and  piety,  at  one  moment 
cursing  his  stars,  and  at  the  next  blessing  God. 
For  my  part  I  cannot  understand  such  things; 
but  as  I  told  you,  he  brake  his  sword  in  half, 
and  would  have  broken  it  in  a  thousand  pieces 
had  he  been  able.  As  for  anything  that  I 
oould  say,  ho  valued  it  not  a  rush." 

By  this,  and  much  more  such  rambling  talk, 
which    cannot    be    here    set  down,    Andrew 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 


Haviko  now  oommeiiced  hk  teareli  after  t|i0 
daQgHter  of  Sir  Thoinas  Merrivale,  the  eond- 
dflratMmof  ajoumeyto  Oxford  wm  not  enough 
to  deter  the  merohut  from  pursiiiDg  hie  eo- 
qpiry;  fbrihermore  he  felt  an  intereet  in  this 
Henry  St.  John,  and  from  the  fitde  glimpee 
which  he  had  eangfat  of  the  fact  from  the 
looee  and  digreinve  talk  of  Peter  Loi^etafl^ 
he  mightily  admired  the  spirit  which  brake  the 
weapon  of  deetmction  and  triomphed  orer  the 
evil  haUte  of  a  qoarrdeome  world. 

^  I  admire,"  said  he  to  himself,  ^  the  man 


meet  it  couragco 
criDgCB,  Bud 
wliat  do  worWl 
calling  tlic  rel: 
eillaiiimity  ?  Fo 
not  suffering  of 
and  a^nst  bat) 
lias  supported 
nut  the  flames  n| 
body,  nor  does  th 
ingults  of  thoee  w 
the  spirit.  The 
fight  with  worldli 
encounter  wounc 
((uality,  that  ma) 
latmurers  and  Uie 
true  liigli-niindod 
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only  among  tliose  who  liave  a  spirit  enligbteiied 
Hod  purified  by  religion.  Methiiikx  I  have 
found  in  this  Henry  St.  John  a  suitable  suc- 
cesaor  to  the  present  occupant  of  the  living  of 
Emmerton." 

ThuB  soliloquizing  he  journeyed  to  Oxford, 
thinking  more  of  Henry  St.  John,  than  of 
Adelaide  Merrivale,  but  by  no  means  imagining 
that  this  yoimg  man  was  the  individual  for 
whom  the  heart  of  Anne  Faithful  did  once 
beat  with  the  throbs  of  deep  aifcction.  After 
many  vain  cnf|uiries,  he  at  length  did  find  the 
college  in  which  Henry  St.  John  was  lodged, 
and  being  introduced  to  his  apartments,  belield 
a  young  man  of  most  engaging  aspect  and 
conrtcoua  manners.  How  little  do  they  under- 
stand the  true  interest  of  ptTsonal  appearance 
and  the  real  grace  of  life,  who  think  to  com- 
mand respect  and  admiration  by  the  affected 
swa^er  of  the  bully,  or  the  perked  up  furs  and 
graces  of  the  posture  master !  Affectation 
indeed  always  diminishes  the  grace  and  lessens 


<^  gaiety  I» 
**m  and  gm 
Iiad.  beaa  tab 

luin,  and  m»  ' 

vbieh  ia  oat  ,i 
not  an  ahiJnfa 
two*  but  tadi 
wUchwatama 
BDtion,  or  atf 
eitber  in  the  A 
footed  fromJ, 
-Andrev  iSp^ 
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seated  he  gazed  with  a  delighted  admiraUon  at 
Henry  St.  John,  even  as  you  would  euppoae 
that  an  affectionate  father  would  pleasedly 
survey  a  beloved  eon  whose  mental  and  moral 
qualities  were  an  honour  to  the  place  of  his 
education.  Henry,  flattered  hy  the  commen- 
dation that  gleamed  in  the  smiling  countenance 
of  the  merchant,  thought  that  there  was  a  look 
of  recognition,  as  though  it  were  some  old  ac- 
quaintance who  had  come  to  visit  him,  and  he 
8ud,  "  Surely  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  before ;  but  there  is  a  look  which 
seems  to  say  that  we  are  not  total  strangers." 

At  this  remark  the  merchant  started  as  if 
iirom  a  reverie,  and  said,  "  I  beg  your  pardon 
for  my  absence,  I  believe  that  till  this  moment 
we  have  been  strangers  to  each  other,  though  I 
hope  and  trust  we  shall  ho  strangers  no 
longer." 

Henry  St.  John  bowed  to  that  which  was 
intended  for  a  compliment ;  and  the  merchant 
continued,  saying,  "  The  object  of  my  visit  to 
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to  the  man  at  tlie  public-house,  who  has  farther 
referred  me  to  yon.  And  I  regret  that  I  have 
awakened  unpleasant  thoughts." 

'*  They  are  indeed  unpleasant,"  said  Henry, 
"  but  they  are  not  unprofitable.  Nevertheless 
I  wUl  readily  give  you  the  information  which 
you  dedre.  Adelaide  Merrivale  is  living,  but 
she  is  not  destitute,  aa  you  )mve  been  informed. 
When  Sir  Thomas  Merrivale  lay  on  hia  dying 
bed,  he  gave  it  in  charge  to  me  that  1  should 
protect  and  belriend  his  daughter,  in  a  word, 
he  prayed  that  I  would  marry  her.  The  dying 
request  of  him  to  whose  death  I  almost  felt 
myself  an  accessary,  was  not  easily  to  be 
slighted." 

Henry  St.  John  paused  with  emotion,  he  had 
spoken  earnestly  and  with  feeling,  because  the 
look  and  manner  of  Andrew  Spenecr  had  won 
his  confidence.  The  merchant  seeing  his  emo- 
tion, and  connecting  it  with  what  ho  had  heard 
Irom  Peter  Longstaff,  began  to  tliink,  that  the 
young  man  was  too  severe  in  the  way  of  self- 

rOL.    III.  K 
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"  &,"  aud  the  other, 
onBnary  dud  with  an  or£i 
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tliree  dozen  of  heartless  swaggerers,  who  are 
no  better  than  he  by  whom  the  old  man  fell. 
But  your  enquiry  is  concerning  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Merrivale,  and  therefore  let  ma 
not  weary  you  with  the  talk  of  my  Tain  r^rete; 
Adeliude  Merrivale  is  now  in  a  convent  in 
France,atthe  city  of  Tours;  I  have  stud  that  the 
knight  her  father  besought  mc  with  his  dying 
breath  to  protect  his  daughter.  I  soug^ht  her 
hand  in  marriage;  she  is  indeed  a  woman  of 
whom  any  husband  miglit  be  proud;  her  form  ia 
beauty,  her  heart  is  purity,  her  soul  is  dignity; 
but  her  thoughts  are  not  of  the  world — an 
abstracted  devotion  and  a  retiredness  of  medi- 
tation form  the  sole  interest  of  her  being.  Her 
only  desire  was  that  she  might  be  permitted  to 
enter  into  a  convent  in  France.  Tliere  she 
now  is — independent  of  the  world,  and  spend- 
ing her  hours  in  self-iiiilicted  imprisonment; 
but  it  is  the  fulfilmeut  of  her  wish,  and  she  is 
bleseed  in  her  solitude." 


Ai  AodrFW  SpcaiBer  had  now  obteioed  an 
aiKver  b>  kia  mquinee,  it  might  bare  been 
mppoMcl  Utat  he  sitotM  promptlj  and  think* 
foUr  depart;  for  8  etudeDfs  time  is  predoiu;— 
but  there  ww  a  something  which  detained  him, 
uid  there  waned  to  be  a  wish  to  ask  someodHr 
<|DeBlions,uid jettberewaealittlereeeiTewUEft  I 
beid  him  back.  Tliere  was  liowtvcr  so  murk 
candour  and  good  humour  in  tlie  look  of  Henry 
M.  John,  that  it  coininuriicalt.'dcoiitiiifrice  lolbe 
merchant,  who  alicr  a  liiilc  h('>iUilion  at  \cupk 
*aid,  ■•  Thfre  is  a  i|U('sii<.ii  iviiiob  I  lititi  would 
ask  you,  it"  it  be  nut  an  iinptTlinciHH',  and  tlul 
i*.  as  to  the  county  ol'your  hinl]," 

'■  ludeeil,"  rqili.d  Ilciin-,  sinilitiir  al  the 
i-cremoni outness  witli  wliicb  tJii'  fnijuiry  ivas 
made,  "  you  arc  pcrlVotly  "clponif  to  llial 
iiifbrmaliou  or  any  oflitT  (.■onci-riLJiig  mvA'll. 
Iliat  I  cau  give  y«>u ;  J  am  a  njilivo  <,t"  Ikrk- 
sliire,  my  fadiiT.  loloijcl  St.Jobj),  iHP,*^esM>,i  n 
small  estate  near  ti>  tljc  toivn  nj'  Heading,  wlicn.' 
fio  resided  till   las  linlv  m  ili«  kiiig- ealJed  him 
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into  the  field,  and  he  died  in  the 

was  his  pride,  and  is  mine." 

Andrew  Spenser  then  took  from  km 

a  morocco  leather  case,   which  he    cnvfkDr 

opened  and  presented  to  Henry  St.  Jobn.  ay- 

ing,  **  Know  you  these  fealores  IT 

Henry  cast  upon   the  miniatare  a  Ink  if 

immediate  recognition,  and  then  with  a 
nance  expressive  of  a  reTerenee  tlmosi. 
ing  to  adoration,  he  exclaimed,  ^  My 
His  heart  was  then  opened  still  more  mr&Bj 
towards  the  merchant,  and  he  was  dearoai  «(f 
detaining  him  for  further  coaTenajMm :  for  :* 
a  serious  student  a  Tisitor  is  etther  a 
interruption  or  a  delightful  recreatiMi. 

The  merchant  had  now  no  dtcmlK  that 
St.  John  was  the  son  of  her  for 
regrets  had  been  cherished  for  so 
but  he  was  not  yet  quite  so 
to  inform  the  student  of  the  early  lore  tktt  he 
had  borne  towards  his  mother,  he 
with  Baying,  ^  1  knew  aad 
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in  the  gaie^  of  hu  btar^  ^d,  ■*  Now,  HMtir 
Hairy  St.  John,  I  will  oonfeM  to  yon  that  tiiaa 
was  irhen  I  waa  eaaauNirad  of  your  wotbtTf 
and  that  when  in  obedieoee  to  the  commandi 
of  htx  parents  she  reoeiTed  the  hand  f»f  Colooel 
St  John,  I  felt  m  ^taofjti  my  kest  wo«U 
break,  and  till  this  hoar  the  name  of  Heaiy  SL 
John  has  never  paeeed  my  lips.  Ay  oven  now 
I  do  remember  her,  and  I  feel  towards  you,  for 
the  sake  of  lier  luemorv,  a  kind  of  palonial 
affection." 

"  I  tliaiik  you  most  lifartily,"  replied  Henrj- 
St.  John,  "for  tlie  coiupliment ;  and  I  h()|>e 
wc  may  be  better  acqnainled,  and  that  vou  may 
never  see  cause  to  withdraw  your  good  opinion 
from  me," 

"  Verily,  I  trusi  I  «liall  not,"  eaid  the  mer- 
chant, "and  I  will  take  care  that  yuu  shall 
goon  have  something  better  to  thank  mc  for 
than  mere  words.  Yon  bave  taken  uj)  the 
clerical  profession  with  ii  very  projier  feeling 
and  a  due  sense  of  its  importance,    therefore  1 
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paring  hiinsdf  for  the  clerical  profieMoiiy  mored 
thereimto  by  a  sense  of  remorse  for  past  pas- 
sages in  his  thoughtless  life^  then  was  nothing 
about  him  that  savoored  of  fanaticism  or 
morose  asceticism ;  lather  was  his  look  more 
calmly  dieerfiil  than  heretofore  it  had  beeny 
many  darknesses  had  been  dispersed  from  his 
mindy  and  many  ckmds  had  been  remoTcd 
from  his  brow.  The  lore  of  Anne  Faithful  yet 
lurked  in  his  heart,  there  still  was  it  nursed  by 
a  feeble  and  tremulous  hope,  like  a  beautiful 
child  on  the  bosom  of  a  pallid  mother ;  but  this 
love  instead  of  detracting  from  the  pleasantness 
of  his  manners  and  the  interest  of  his  company, 
was  rather  a  soft  embellishment  of  his  mind, 
rendering  his  converse  more  intense  and  de- 
lightfuL 

After  the  new  friends  had  dined  tcgetherf 
and  had  rambled  about  the  city,  they  returned 
in  the  evening  to  the  student's  chambers,  and 
sopped.  .  Over  a  sup  of  mulled  sack  they  then 
chatted  more  freely,  and  the  cheerful  merchant, 
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am  ntisfied  that  yoa  will  discharge  its  datiet 
prqporly.  Now  it  so  happens  that  a  livinj^  to 
whieh  I  possess  the  presentation,  is  likely  to  be 
qpeedily  vacant,  and  I  cannot  do  a  greater  ser- 
viee  to  the  flock,  than  by  placing  over  them  a 
•bepherd  who  will  take  such  good  care  of  them 
M  yoa  will." 

This  was  altogether  a  most  agreeable  piece 
4if  mtelligence  to  Henry  St.  John,  for  though 
he  had  resolved  on  taking  up  the  clerical  pro- 
lesnon,  he  knew  not  where  to  look  for  a  patron, 
and  now  without  any  trouble  or  enquiry,  here 
was  presented  to  him  at  once  all  that  he  could 
denre;  but  when  Andrew  Spenser  told  him 
tliat  it  was  the  living  of  Emmerton  that  was 
designed  for  him,  then  a  whirl  of  emotion 
seiasd  him  and  he  felt  as  one  bewildered.  He 
could  scarcely  frame  his  lips  to  speak,  for  so 
many,  and  such  interesting  thoughts  took 
possession  of  his  mind,  that  he  seemed  like  one 
in  a  dream.  Had  there  not  been  in  the  heart  of 
St  John  himself  a  principle  of  natural  and 
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wtmSJng  fciamwilj  he  woold  faara  tha^ii 
rtil  Itii  iliM|,iii  111  ■!  iliiii.  Un;  b«t  llHn 
«M  ilw  II  iiiilwi,  IB  the  loobttf  the  m«- 
^■u  that  ■MzkeA  iam  for  a  genUeoMtt  aad  ft 
fBtmm  of  nal  iatigri^;  rognea  may  pat  *■ 
MOag  kaki,  but  they  ewmok  oavsterfcit  tbtt 
^Khwdcdnemirf'eaiiDtBnaiMe  in  wMAltuaity 
iflf  heeii  fcgA  fr— ■  the  «yee;  andtlM^M? 
fiai^  the  Toiee  te  a  imoolh  aad  prat^  cadkoM^ 
hat  ihn-  ceuMt  attaae  their  Upa  to  Aa  ■nae 
of  imI  oapbdtT  of  hmt. 

The  talk  of  thew  two  fn»«  Ji.  aa  tmm  Aej 
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remained  a  bachelor  so  long,  he  had  no  ioten- 
tion  of  fiDisbuig  life  in  a  state  of  celibacy.  "  It 
may  be>"  said  he,  "  that  mioe  may  be  one  of 
the  first  marriages  which  you  may  be  called  on 
to  Bolemnize  m  your  new  cure  at  EmmertoD. 
Alack,  what  a  pity  it  is  now  that  you  could  not 
have  persuaded  Adelaide  M errivale  to  relinquish 
her  fancy  for  the  veil,  and  to  take  up  Protee- 
tactism  and  matrimony,  which  are  far  better 
than  popery  and  celibacy.  Is  it  too  late  now?' 
"  I  believe,"  replied  Henry  St,  John,  "  it 
altrays  was  too  late.  From  the  earliest  ma- 
turity of  thought,  her  spirit  aspired  to  the  ab- 
Btracted  and  the  mystical,  her  delight  Lb,  and 
ever  has  been,  in  the  epleuilour  of  an  awful 
worship,  or  the  profundity  of  mysleriooB 
thought;  she  is  one,  if  I  may  so  exprees  my- 
self, whose  mind  is  too  expansive  for  earth's 
littleness,  and  too  senous  for  the  world's  gaieties 
and  cheerfulness;  her  soul  converts  sunshine 
into  solemnity,  and  even  the  lively  song  of  the 
Inrds  is  betad  by  her  with  more  of  gravity  than 
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glee.  She  regsrds  wiUi  equal  emotioD  the 
flower-beaprinkled  meadow,  and  the  gioam  of 
a  atarlesB  night;  TinUe  beautf  tooehca  hor 
not,  and  material  Bablimity  avea  her  not.  I 
have  sat  with  her  in  the  \otiy  towera  of  Em- 
merton  Hall,  from  whence  a  beantifol  extent 
of  country  may  be  seen — one  of  the  fineat  n^ 
tnnd  pichires  on  which  the  eye  of  taste  caa 
roam  and  revel — and  even  there  her  thoo^rts 
and  conTereation  have  been  solely  of  the  inri- 
sible  and  the  etemaL     Once,  do  I  w^  i^ 
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dreir  n|Hdlf  nearer, — streams  of  vivid  ligltt- 
ning  dazzling  ihe  dajrlight,  shot  acron  th« 
heavenB  or  ran  along  the  ground,  and  the  loud 
tbander  from  above  was  answered  by  the 
rolling  echoes  from  beneath.  It  was  a  scene 
too  terrible  for  sublimity ; — then  came  a  blast 
of  wind  howling  tlirough  the  forests  and  shriek- 
ing among  the  battlements;  while  the  hiut  in 
cnu:kling  cataracts  came  crushing  the  green 
herbs,  and  tearing  tlic  leaves  and  slender 
branches  from  the  trees  ; — the  old  Hall  shook 
in  the  tempest,  as  though  its  foundations  had 
been  moved  hy  an  earthquake.  All  this  while 
did  Adelaide  sit  in  calm  composure,  still  pur- 
suing the  mighty  theme  of  the  conversation,  ai 
though  the  spirit  had  power  to  shut  up  the 
outward  senses.  Verily  this  struck  me  as  the 
sublimity  of  self-possession  ;  there  was  grandeur 
in  the  storm  that  was  raging  in  the  heavens, 
but  there  wai  umething  more  awfully  beautiful 
ID    the  qtoet    majeaty  of   that    highly-gifted 
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f— g  lMiLui,il  irith  great  »l 
;  «•  dia  4e*criptioa  of  . 
■d  aatkasbe  did  admire  tbenb* 
r  cfcaiaicter,  be  did  yet  more  Icnv 
rsnd  the  pretty  tneekoewrf 
i  Wt  fet  he  spake  no  more  oo 
t  Miyetf  «f  Ub  vwii  love  then,  for  be  felt 
■«  «■>  M  r— friwp  in  point  of  intellertual 
^idt^  htmwnr  dcau-  an  equality  then 
^C  k  B  f^Bi  of  moral   puritjr  and  ttae 
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CHAPTER  XrV. 


Wn£M  the  benevoleot  roercliant  had  departed 
from  Oxford,  and  wheo  Henry  St.  John  was 
thus  left  at  leisure  to  resume  his  studies,  the 
young  man  had  scarcely  BteadinesB  of  miud 
sufficient  to  give  himself  closely  and  attentiTely 
to  his  books.  He  looked  on  the  pages  of  learn- 
ing, but  he  looked  only  with  his  outward  eye; 
— the  mind's  eye  was  gazing  on  the  pretty  jrio- 
tures  which  were  hung  round  the  chamber  of 
bis  im^oation.  The  past  and  the  future  rose 
up  before  him  in  all  their  magnitude,  crushing 
and  bearing  down  the  present  to  a  mere  inug- 
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nfinat  poinL  Mope  tlut  had  nvnt  iM 
wi^B  him,  bat  which  had  been  merely  dudmi 
far  Kwbil^  as  the  TugetaUon  that  ia  bnried  » 
tha  wml^a  snow,  oow  pat  forth  ita  greci 
haTfa  and  pleaaant  bloaioait  lifUng  itaelf  uf 
■anliDglj  as  the  first  fair  flowers  of  the  »pnBg. 
Vam  did  he  think  most  serioosly  of  ■*fVi"g  oat 
ihebwlj-of  Fodinand  Faithfal,  for  there  was 
H»  obrtacle  to  the  offer  of  his  hand  and  baart; 
Addaide  BCernTale  had  fdlowed  tb«  indjna- 
tioa  of  her  own  mind  in  sednding  heradf  fivm 
the  wvrid,  and  as  be  had  amnmed  the  darieal 
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meditated  the  restoration  of  the  family  of 
Ferdinand  Faithful  to  the  home  from  which 
they  had  been  Ijanished,  but  from  which  they 
never  could  be  detached.  But  he  had  a  diffi- 
culty in  the  thought  that  lie  knew  not  where 
to  seek  for  thera.  He  reproached  himself  that 
he  had  not  enquired  of  Andrew  Spenser,  who 
having  purchased  the  estate  at  Emmerton  might 
possibly  know  something  of  them^  hut  he  had 
been  partly  deterred  from  mentioning  the  name 
of  Faithful  by  having  spoken  with  so  much 
interest  of  Adelaide  Mcrrivale,  for  he  thought 
there  would  be  an  appearance  of  fickleness, 
after  having  spoken  of  one  to  whom  he  would 
have  given  Mb  hand,  to  make  diligent  enquiries 
concerning  another,  not  indeed  that  tbeee  en- 
quiries might  not  have  been  made  without  any 
especial  reference  to  Anne  Faithful  as  a  beloved 
onCf  but  Henry  felt  that  such  was  the  design 
with  which  any  question  of  that  nature  would 
be  asked.  He  had,  however,  this  confidence 
ai)d  trust,  wherever  Anne  might  now  be,  there 


"TOg  u>  permit  ler  I^ 
!»  abo  believed  thai  d 
•iwn  m.T  abaiement  o* 

«nd  a  generou,  feeling-, 
'aide  Merrivale^  Per  _ 
more  and  more  and  he 
gwice  to  seefc  for  her. 

Joarnering  up  to  Loi 
"onl  of  He  v„,,i<,„, 
Wgings  „l,i„|,  FcnJiuao 
I'W  in  the  cilv,  «„d  be  It 
«•  ho  had  ben  on  a  for 
family  was  departed,  _^ 
departed  win,  ,|,e^  y^ 
public-hou,e  of  Pete,  i^ 
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any  impertiaence  ralher  than  to  lose  an  oppot- 
tunity  of  discovering  the  abode  of  Anne  FaithfdL 
But  all  enquiry  was  ^'aiI],  ail  trace  waB  lost  of 
them,  and  to  complete  tlie  disappointment,  he 
found  tliat  bis  oetr  patron,  who,  he  thought, 
might  possibly  give  him  the  information,  was 
not  in  London,  hut  at  Emmerton  superintend- 
ing the  completioa  of  his  newly  erected  man- 
sion. At  length  when  he  was  nearly  wearied 
out,  and  when  hope  was  fading  away  into  dull 
desp^r,  that,  wliich  no  diligence  could  procure, 
accident  threw  into  his  way ;  for  in  one  of  the 
public  streets  of  the  city  he  met  Ferdinand 
Faithful  himself. 

Tliis  meeting  was  one  of  groat  interest  to 
them  both.  An  alteration  bad  taken  place  in 
the  appearance  of  both,  which  was  reciprocally 
pleasant  to  see.  The  gloom  had  passed  away 
from  the  countenance  of  Ferdinand  Fmthfii], 
and  though  marks  of  age  were  on  his  cheeks, 
there  were  placid  smiles  of  sweet  content  upon 
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"  Right  well,  I  thank  you,"  replied  Ferdi- 
nand ;  **  and  how  fares  it  with  }'ou  and  Mrs. 
Adelaide  St.  John  ?" 

Henry  smiling,  replied,  "  There  is  no  Mrs. 
Adelaide  St.  John,  but  Adelaide  Merrivale, 
after  whom  your  enquiry  is  made,  is  Adelaide 
Merrivale  still,  and  will  remain  so  thrcugh 
life." 

On  hearing  this  Ferdinand  Faithful  looked 
very  serious,  and  n-as  about  to  speak,  but 
Henry  St.  John  prevented  him,  saying,  "  I 
bare  much  to  tell  you,  hut  the  public  street  is 
not  the  most  suitable  place  for  such  talk  ;  sup- 
pose we  adjourn  to  some  tavern,  unless  your 
own  dwelling  be  in  this  >'icinity." 

"  My  dwelling,"  said  Ferdinand,  "  is  far 
away  from  this  place."  So  they  went  to  a 
neighbouring  tavern,  and  wiien  they  were  by 
themselves,  Henry  St.  John  told  the  good  man 
all  that  had  befallen  him  since  they  parted,  how 
that  with  a  feeling  of  deep  regret  for  the  sor- 
rows occasioned  by  an  intemperate  use  of  the 
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fora  I  asamned  the  o&ee  of  executor,  deceiving 
her,  but  with  no  evil  infention,  into  the  notion 
that  Bome  wreck  runmncd  of  her  father's  pro- 
perty. By  the  same  token  also  I  paid  the 
wages  of  that  ead  varlet  Peter  LongHtaff,  who 
iiUD  would  have  made  a  special  gain  of  his 
MTvice,  for  he  is  one  of  a  numerous  class  of 
peTBODS  who  mistake  roguery  for  a  mark  of 
wisdom." 

"  Blame !"  exclaimed  Ferdinand  Faithful, 
"  Nay,  my  good  friend,  rather  would  I  most 
heartily  commend  you  for  your  discreet  and 
cautious  geuerusity.  And  you  will  not  lose 
your  reward." 

*'  I  am  rewarded  abundantly,"  said  Henry, 
"  for  tlie  means  will  now  be  placed  in  my 
power  again  to  offer  my  hand  where  my  heart 
already  is,  and  ever  will  be.  Now,  Master 
Faithful,  I  am  no  longer  a  man  of  blood,  and 
ain  in  no  danger  of  taking  the  sword,  and  now 
1  have  acquitted  myself  of  my  duty  to  the 
daughter  of  my  friend  Sir  Thomas  Memvale; 


SM 
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tknefon  aa  the  e»a«e«a  for  wluch  I  whWdiiU 
firan  your  home,  no  long^  enat,  I  waj  ioftX 
be  Redved  and  veloomed  agaiii.>-AiuM  hi 
not  feigotten  me  ?*' 

HenTy  mw  gmng  on  tosay,  thatapetnmh 
unexpectedly  started  np,  promising  him  spca 
posaeeaoa  of  the  living  of  £mmcrton;  batt 
ebange  which  came  over  the  counUnanre 
Ferdinand  FjUthful  made  him  pause;  and  th 
the  worthy  man  said,  *'  Alas,  Harry  Sl  Job 
I  ^ave  to  think  that  you    have  not  (orgotU 
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\pliich  lias  faetiii  wrought  in  you  by  tlie  circiim- 
staocee  of  your  life,  for  by  tliie  improvement  of 
your  feelingH  a  greater  blessing  is  bestowed  on 
you  than  the  hand  of  my  child  would  be.  I 
had  hope,  when  I  met  you  in  tlio  street, 
bearing  an  aspect  of  cheerfulness,  tliat  tins 
affection  for  Anne  bad  been  well  and  wisely 
supplanted,  and  iU  place  supplied  by  another ; 
in  which  case  we  might  have  seen  you  and 
should  have  welcomed  you  as  a  friend  whom 
we  caimot  but  respect,  and  to  whom  we  ever 
must  be  grateful.  But  now  I  put  it  to  your 
own  judgment,  h  it  not  better  that  you  abstain 
from  visiting  us?  For  consider,  Harry,  would 
you  wish  my  gentle  Anne  to  break  her  faith, 
111-  would  you  desire  to  revive  in  her  bosom  that 
love  which  is  now  at  rest  ?  She  regards  you 
now  ae  lost  to  her, — your  presence  might  disturb 
— distress  her. — You  have  shown  much  gene- 
rosity and  disinterestedness ; — still  continue  the 
same  generous  course,  aiid  abstain  from  seeking 
tJi   renew  the  acquaintance.     I  will  not  name 

VOL.    III.  I. 
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and  in  troth  he  was  niher  desiroaB  of  farii^ing 
the  inteiriew  to  a  doee,  which,  however,  he 
did  not  till  he  had  obtained  a  promiae  finoai 
Heniy,  that  he  would  not  seek  to  renew  the 
acquaintance. 

Then  the  yoong  man  retomed  to  Oxford, 
attempting,  in  the  diligent  resumption  of  his 
studies,  to  divert  his  mind  from  mebmcholy 
thoughts,  rightly  resolving  in  his  own  mind, 
that  when  he  should  become  pastor  of  the  flock 
at  Emmerton  he  would  endeavour  so  to  dis- 
charge his  duty  to  the  people  of  his  cure,  that 
they  might  remember  the  fiEunily  of  Ferdinand 
Faithful  with  the  pleasant  retrospection  of 
gratitude,  and  not  by  means  of  a  sorrowful  and 
bitter  contrast. 


L  2 
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mired  Henry  St.  John  as  soon  as  he  saw  him, 
1)ut  when  he  learned  that  he  was  the  son  of  her 
whom  he  himself  had  once  loved,  and  when  he 
heard  the  student's  pleasant  talk,  and  became 
acqu^nted  ^partly  with  his  history,  he  loved 
him  and  felt  a  parental  affection  for  him. 

When  he  returned  to  London  he  hastened  to 
his  fnends  at  Hackney,  and  informed  Anne 
Faithful  that  he  had  found  Adelaide  Merrivale 
was  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  vicissitudes 
of  life,  having  taken  the  veil  in  a  convent  in 
France.  At  tliat  intelligence  Anne  Faithful 
rejoiced  not  so  much  as  she  would  have  done 
liad  she  heard  that  Adekude  had  become  the 
wife  of  Henry  St  John ;  nevertheless  she  hoped 
that  by  this  time  he  had  given  bis  hand  to 
another,  or  at  all  events  that  tbey  might  not 
meet'* 

•    It  was  singular,  yet  by  no  means  nnaeeoant- 

able  liiat,  when  Andrew  Spenser  spake  t4  \m 

journey  to  Oxford  in  the  way  t4  ewjwjring  after 

A^tlm^  Merrival^  he  dioiild  not  have  meiH 


'  *'■  «'-i  We  SI 
^«cl^geton 
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reig^n  of  Cltarlc«  the  Second ; — but  bo  it  is  tliat 
people  complain  of  the  world  ^eiieratloD  after 
generation  inuci)  afler  the  old  mrt,  and  the 
groans  of  the  graudeonB  are  hut  a  repetition  of 
the  groans  of  the  grandfathers. 

But  when  the  people  of  EmoiertoQ  becain« 
better  acquainted  with  Andrew  Spenser,  and 
observed  his  kindness  of  manner,  and  gene- 
rosity of  disposition,  they  thought  liim  a  mors 
desirable  neighbour,  and  tlicy  sagaciously  pre- 
ferred a  thriving  merchant  to  a  decayed  gentle- 
man. Pi'ople  may  talk  as  much  and  as  fondly 
as  they  please  about  the  past  and  about  old 
recollections,  but  uinuteen  out  of  twenty  think 
more  of  that  which  is  to  he,  tluin  of  that  which 
lias  been,  and  many  of  those  feelings  which 
men  ascribe  to  the  past  do  rather  belong  to  the 
future, — as  for  instance  when  one  feels  remorse, 
that  remorse  more  frc(jueutly  arises  from  fear 
of  the  eontiequeiiees  of  sin,  than  from  any  true 
apprehension  of  its  real  evil,  and  even  grati- 
tude for  past  favors  is  often  made  an  elegant 


times,  because  they  » 
new  would  be  as  good 
While  Andrew  Sp 
the  long  expected  va 
place:  then  he  forthw 
Henry  Sf.  John  infon 
praying  him,  as  quick 
and  take  possession.  < 
have  been  douUy  wele 
any,  even  tiic  faintest 
might  share  hie  good 
could  not  but  think  hi 
would  have  been,  and 
his  people  as  we)l  as  i 
help  feeling  much  sorn 
all  hie  pleasant  antieipi 
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I  repine  at  my  present  lot?  Why  indeed 
stiDuld  I  regret  tliat  I  ever  knew  ttie  pleasant 
family  of  the  FattlifulB?  Have  I  not  learned 
from  them  most  valuable  le:>^ons  hy  which  I 
may  be  a  blessing  to  others  au<I  a  biessitig  also 
to  myself?  I  do  remember  the  time  when  a 
disappointment  like  that  wliich  I  have  now  ex- 
perienced would  have  almost  tempted  me  to 
seltHieetriiction,  and  have  driven  me  into  a 
moudy  detp^r,  rendering  me  burdensome  to 
myself  and  to  all  around  me.  Have  I  not 
cause  then  for  thankfulness  to  Him,  who  rules 
the  course  of  mortal  life,  that  I  have  been  so 
far  instructed  in  better  principles  ?  I  am  now 
about  to  take  the  office  of  a  Christian  teacher, 
and  one  of  the  most  frequent  lessons  which  I 
iihall  need  to  inculcate  is  acquiescence  in  the 
disposals  of  Providence; — does  it  become  me 
then  to  undertake  the  office  witli  a  spirit  of  dis- 
content and  murmuring  in  my  own  heart  ?" 

With  many  such  like  thoughts  he  attempted 

to  calm  the  agitations  of  bis  spirit,  and  to  bring 

L  5 


tat  be  «o  far  conpoaed  hi 
Bake  hJermbly  ebeerful 
As  Boen  tbo^fi 
I  be  travelled  i 
•M  wea  paawng  ifarongti 
acoinit  he  m%fat  meet  i 
M;  fcr  now  be  felt  it  to 
Aat  brnfly  altogetfao',  ai 
•»  ether  tbougbts  than  \w 
bra. 

Aadrew  SpeneeT  vras  » 
law  a  of  Derby  to  meet 
Ibnrtwo  rode  into  tbe  ' 
It  was  a  tort 
Dtb  of  Av^oBt;  the  ba 
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road  begins  to  descend,  and  from  whence  tlie 
village  it)  first  viHible,  Henry  St.  John  pauned, 
not  BO  mncli  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery  as  to  indulge  in  pleasing  and  painful 
retroepection. 

"  Tliis  is  a  beautiful  prospect,"  said  Andrew 
Spenser,  iniRgining  that  the  outward  form  alone 
was  that  which  interested  his  companion ;  "  but 
how  think  you  of  the  change  ?  Has  not  the 
scene  lost  some  of  its  beauty  by  the  removal  of 
the  old  Hall,  and  the  substitution  of  that  pale 
faced  modem  building  ?  'Tis  a  more  convenient 
and  comfortable  abodo  as  you  shall  soon  see, 
but  it  is  not  r]uite  so  great  an  embellishment  to 
the  landscape  as  was  the  venerable  building 
that  stood  there  before," 

Henry  St.  John  subdued  liis  emotion  as  well 
as  be  could,  and  indeed  he  had  partly  prepared 
himself  beforehand  for  the  scene;  then  he  re- 
plied, "  See  I  not  also  another  new  building  ? 
Or  is  that  any  appendage  to  the  mansion  ?" 

Andrew  Spender  smiled  and  said,  "  Truly  it 


•^ 
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mhy  be  called  hd  appendage  to  tli«  tnausioii 
seeing  tbat  it  is  a  dwelling  which  I  Itave 
built  for  tlio  rcsid  3f  my  intended  fatlier- 

in-law." 

There  was  notl  the  above  sentence  tu 

affect  Henry  St.  i  a  the  Bliglkt«st   degrei', 

but  the  words  thai  wed  made  him  tremble 

like  a  leaf;  for  the  merchant  after  a  Tery  short 
interval  continued  the  discourse,  Bayinp,  "  You 
must  know  the  good  m:in,  1  slu.iild  iippr,  lu'ini. 
tor  if  you  visited  Sir  Tlion.iis  >hiTivale.  yuii 
could  not  fail  lo  he  :ic(|i.'aLii1i'.l  willi  Ferdiiiaiiil 
Faithful,   wlio  gave  uji   Iiis  liviiip   because  \w 


n  iiuld  not 

conform; — Lot  [ 

„.rli„|,»itwa« 

alter  hi. 

dqiarturc 

tliiil  you  Icrani 

10  iiilimatc  ' 

ivith  ^ir 

Tiiomas." 

The  licarl  of   Henry 

St.    Join.    to. 

cmeil    to 

ovdl  in  1, 

i>  lioeoin,  ami  In 

■  »a>  luiahic 

topiatik; 

,niil  il  w,i> 

4  noL  till  liiii  comjiauion  had 

reeall.J 

his  attoiiii 

on  by  scvoral  fai 

rthor  remark 

s  thai  he 

iviu  al.l,.  : 

'.  say  with  a  tro 

nihliiip  voi,e 

t  "  I  rt^ 

.ncmWr  1- 

.r.li.innil  I'aitl.f 

111  perfeetly  > 

.roll.- 
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Andrew  Spenser  was  too  much  taken  up  with 
his  own  agreeable  thoughts  to  notice  this  con- 
fusion in  his  fellow-traveller,  moreover  there 
are  some  persons,  especially  the  studious,  who 
are  frequently  seized  with  fits  of  absence,  and 
perhaps  Henry  St.  John  might  be  one  of 
them. 

^^  But  come,"  said  the  merchant,  <^  let  us 
proceed,  or  we  shall  be  late;  for  I  wish  to  in- 
trpduce  you  to  some  of  your  parishioners,  and 
among  the  rest  to  Master  Faithful  and  his 
family." 

"  I  thank  you,"  replied  Henry,  "  but  as  I 
must  arrange  my  thoughts  for  the  duties  of  the 
morrow,  may  it  not  be  more  desirable  that  I 
spend  the  evening  of  this  day  alone  ?" 

"  Very  good,"  replied  the  merchant^  "  a  very 
proper  thought.  And  I  will  forthwith  be  your 
conductor  to  your  new  residence,  which  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  judgment 
in  such  matters,  I  have  endeavoured  to  set  in 
order  for  your  reception.     Having  been  a  ba- 


i       — 
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pastor  to  the  scene  of  his  future  duties.  In  re- 
Tisiting  an  old  scene  with  which  any  strong 
recolleclious  are  cooiiected,  the  miud  of  any 
feeling  or  susceptihility  is  ready  to  be  roused  to 
cmotioD  either  by  sights  or  sounds  of  recollected 
interest  or  by  anything  which  is  new.  The 
sound  of  the  belU  was  new,  aud  therefore  they 
brought  tears  into  Henry's  eyes,  and  the  same 
effect  would  bare  been  produced  had  the  muaic 
of  them  been  remembered.  Tlie  sight  of  the 
parsou  age -house  also  was  a  matter  of  interest, 
both  for  the  appearance  which  it  ]ireser\'ed  of 
its  former  state,  and  for  the  little  symptoms  of 
alteration  manifested  in  it. 

As  they  entered  the  house  together  Andrew 
Spenser  took  Henry  hy  the  liand,  and  said, 
"  Now  Master  Henry  St.  John  you  are  wclcoma 
to  Emmerton.  May  the  blessing  of  God  rest 
upon  your  spiritual  labours,  and  may  this  bouse 
as  long  as  you  dwell  in  it,  he  to  you  and  to  all 
connected  with  you,  a  house  of  peace  and  joy 
and  calm    delight!     And    I    will    add    that 


^"^^  "««»»!■».  of.  „., 
»»o«ent  «™_    . 
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As  soon  Bs  Henry  St.  Jolin  bad  recovered 
from  tliis  momentary  gust  of  feeling,  his  friend 
conducted  liim  around  tlic  house,  and  pointed 
out  to  him  its  various  beauties.  "  You  see," 
eaid  he,  "  wc  have  not  neglected  ornament  in 
fitting  np  your  parsonage-house.  Here  is  your 
study,  not  unfurnished  with  books,  for  in  ad- 
dition to  those  which  you  sent  from  Oxford,  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  add  a  few  more  of 
recent  celebrity.  Now  here  is  your  parlour,  a 
truly  cheerful  room;  here  you  catch  a  g'limpse 
of  the  fall  in  the  river,  what  a  sweet  music  its 
murmur  makes !  It  is  like  the  Bound  of  a  dis- 
tant world.  Aune  Faithful  t«lls  roe  she  would 
sometimes  sit  for  hours  together  working  with 
her  needle,  and  listening  to  the  sound  of  that 
waterfall;  and  she  has  said,  that  that  monotony 
was  wondruusly  pleasing,  suggesting  a  variety 
of  thoughts,  at  one  time  lifting  her  soul  to 
heaven,  and  at  another  carrying  her  away  in 
imagination  to  distant  lands  or  bygone  days. 
She  is  an  excellent  needle  woman,  and  did  for 


So  «.TUig  he  W   B 

nUfc     MTh 

"nwd   to  b 

■'  **i«i  good  I 

<<IlH>po, 

"•  •!«  til.  mil,  1,^  ^_ 

'"^'  w«y  for  tli,  mod 
»mlj  hCT  sw«  ejreo  fi| 
looked  round  aod  miaoed  I 
B"  'li.  the  lot  of  boia 
•*™«~-     >ow  (rom  tki, , 


Several  of  them  were  planted  by  Anne  Futhful 
herself.  I  would  lain  have  removed  that  rose 
biish  up  to  the  gardeii  at  the  lodge,  but  she 
aaid,  '  Nay,  I  will  not  rob  the  new  incumbent, 
whoever  lie  may  he ;  rather  do  I  desire  that 
there  may  be  eotnething  about  the  parsonage  to 
make  the  name  of  Faithful  pleasant  to  our 
Buccessors.'  So  she  made  me  promise  that, 
instead  of  taking  any  flowers  or  shrubs  away, 
I  should  present  her  compliments  to  the  new 
incumbent  and  say  that  any  plants  which  he 
might  desire  to  furnish  his  garden  ^vithal, 
should  be  supplied  from  the  garden  at  the 
lodge." 

Andrew  Spenser  little  thought  how  deeply 
he  was  wounding  the  heart  of  Henry  St.  John 
by  this  talk,  and  Henry  himself  had  little  an- 
ticipated what  a  trial  awaited  him  on  taking 
possession  of  his  new  living.  He  however  col- 
lected resolution  enough  to  say  in  answer  to 
the  above  message,  "  I  beg,  Sir,  that  you  will 
in  return  present  my  most  respectful  compli- 
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tbem  that  for  my  sake  they  will  be  your 
friends.  Perhaps,  as  you  have  been  a  visitor 
of  Sir  Thomas  Mcrrivale  they  may  recollect 
you." 

Henry  St.  John  could  with  difficulty  even 
attempt  to  conceal  his  emotion,  and  was  totally 
insensible  to  the  deep  sigh  with  which  he  said, 
*'  Perhaps  they  may." 

In  the  lively  humour  of  his  own  gaiety  An- 
drew Spenser  had  for  awhile  been  scarcely 
sensible  of  the  melancholy  of  his  companion^ 
but  at  length  he  felt  the  want  of  sympathy  with 
his  cheerfulness,  and  thought  that  there  might 
be  some  particular  sorrow  preying  on  the  mind 
of  his  friend,  and  with  a  spirit  of  true  kindness 
of  heart  said  to  him,  "  My  dear  good  friend, 
what  nieaneth  all  this?  This  dejection  is 
something  more  than  the  fatigue  of  your  jour- 
ney or  the  emotion  produced  by  tlie  change  of 
}-our  situation.  Tell  me,  I  pray  you,  is  there 
any  matter  in  the  which  I  can  serve  you.  I 
regard  you  with  aifoction  for  the  sake  of  your 
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mother,  I  respect  yx>u  for  die  virtues  whicb  I 
cannot  but  seo  in  yourself;  make  me  your 
friend,  and  I  wi]  use  your  confidence. 

A  college  life  is  e  i^  it  may  be  tbat  you 

have  left  some  i  Dpald;  upeak  if  it  be 

SO)  and  the  cause  concern  shall  be  im- 

mediately remov 

Heury  was  silent  for  a  moment,  but  he  felt 
it  necessary  to  contradict  the  BUpposttion,  and 
he  rousL-d  Iiimst-lf  to  siy,  "  Sir,  I  owe  you  my 
best  lliaiiks  fur  your  Liiniierited  liiiidm-ss:  \<al 
tlicro  is  no  need  fur  you  to  maiiifosl  your  liW- 
ralily  to  ine  in  tliat  or  in  any  oilier  way :  cv.n- 
colleiji.'  bill  is  |)ni<L" 

Anotlicr  fear  came  into  tlic  merelianl's  miiiil, 
lest  in  tlie  days  of  liis  llioufrlitlessiiess  and  ca- 
valier folly,  Henry  8t.  John  niigl.l  liave  con- 
tracted any  debts  of  honour,  as  they  arc  called, 
or  debts  of  dislionoiir,  as  they  slioiild  lie  more 
properly  styled;  but  he  was  liup|)y  to  fiiul  that 
this  also  was  an  unfounded  fear.  Then  Henry 
said,    "  This  is  11  ebmige  which  lllU  mo  with 
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emotion  which  I  cannot  easily  control ;  in  a 
short  time  I  shall  get  the  better  of  these  doll 
feelings,  and  be  a  cheerful  neighbour  and  com- 
panion. Let  me  then  thank  you  again  and 
again  for  your  pleasant  liberality.  It  is  really 
more  than  I  have  any  right  to  expect,  it  moves 
me  deeply." 

When  Andrew  Spenser  left  Henry  St.  John, 
as  he  presently  did  after  this  conversation,  he 
ruminated  much  in  his  own  mind,  and  cast 
about  to  conjecture  what  could  be  the  cause  of 
this  melancholy  humour,  and  he  presently  de- 
cided with  himself  that  it  must  be  an  affisdr  of 
the  heart.     It  was  hardly  supposable  that  the 
feeling  of  gratitude  should  develop  itself  in  such 
deep  emotion,  for  though  kindness  may  bring 
tears  into  the  eyes,  it  does  not  frequently  cause 
the  bosom  to  heave  such  deep  sighs  as  those 
which  came  from  the  heart  of  Henry  St.  John. 
Recollecting  what  he  himself  had  suffered  from 
this  source  in  his  youtliful  days,  and  having 
these  circumstances  powerfully  called  to  his 
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mind  by  the  present  eveota,  lie  Mt  mucli  [nly 
for  the  young  maD,  and  not  a  little  adiniratum 
too. 

Under  this  iu  the  benevolent  mer- 

chant hastened  Age  in  wliicli  lie  liad 

recently  establisli  and  Faithful  and  bis 

family,  and  he  c<  wd  to  them  the  fact 

that   the    new    int.  had     arrived.      "  I 

think,"  said  Master  Spenser,  "  that  he  is  not 
altufictlier  !i  jitranfjcr  to  you.  I  snj»|>o!.e  wliui 
Sir  Tl.oiniiH  Merrivnle  lived  in  the  ol.l  llali. 
that  lie  liad  many  CiivalitM'  friends  visitini:  hun: 


hut  among  llicni   do  you 

rerollect  one  of  tin- 

name  of  Henry  Si.  John?" 

The  ((ueMtiuii  oainc  upon 

tlieni  so  s.iiiduily, 

tliat  they  iiail  no  lime;  to  c( 

,nc..al  thoir  surprise. 

which  nianifestetl  itself  in 

every  look.      Ano,.. 

however,  wan  the  iirst  to  u 

;cover  m.  niiK-h  s.-lf- 

[jossession  as  to  g^ive  soni* 

!  little  reason  for  the 

astonishment  of  tlir  jMirty, 

siiying,  '*  Il.Tiry  St. 

John  !     Iinposi^ihle  !     Has  the  ; 

rcallv  taken  orders?" 


su 


At  dot  alflmcs  «i  Ae 
Tui,  her  hOMtr  mmi  MiUfcn 
and  thej  ad«>  paauulj  icuwenJ  firm  At 
•hock  uriudi  Ae  mtd^gcaee  kii  gHcn  tihca% 
liecaoae  dicir  eoDCcni  wv,  lot  tUrdorcUd 
shoidd  mffer  in  her  mind  and  Tidd  to  the 
aonows  of  a  Tain  regret* 

Now  in  the  latter  part  of  the  dar,  just  before 
sanset,  Andrew  Spenaer  took  his  destined  Inride 
for  a  walk  about  the  park,  and  when  they  were 
tbu8  together  tbe  merdiant  said,  ^  Should  we 
not  now  be  perfectly  in  each  other^s  confidence? 
I  have  hitherto  refrained  from  mentioning  to 
you  tbe  name  of  her  who  was  my  first  love ; 
there  is  now  no  longer  any  reason  why  I  should 
not  mention  it,  for  lately  I  have  been  much  ac- 
customed to  the  name  and  soon  shall  be  more 
familiar  to  it.  In  a  word  then,  this  Henry  St 
John,  to  whom  I  have  given  the  living  of  lilni* 
merton,  is  the  son  of  her  with  whom  I  wrn  In 
love  in  my  e^irly  days.     It  was  by  a  strange 
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^  I  nerer  make  vows,''  replied  Anne  Faitb- 
foly  ^but  it  is  my  earnest  wish  that  the  names 
should  never  pass  my  lips;  for  Inot  only  betnqr 
myselff  I  betray  them  too  by  speaking  of 
them.  Suppose  you  should  meet  with  the 
parties?' 

Thm  Andrew  Spenser  taking  the  band  of 
Anne  Faithful  drew  it  within  his  arm  and 
looking  on  her  face  with  a  countenance  of 
smiling  penetration,  as  though  be  would  read 
her  thoughts,  said,  ^  Suppose  I  bare  met  with 
one  of  the  parties  !" 

In  a  moment  Anne  Faithful  understood  that 
her  secret  was  a  secret  no  longer;  and  by  the 
emotion,  with  which  her  parents  and  herself 
had  heard  that  Henry  St  John  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  living  of  Emmerton,  it  was  made 
sufficiently  manifest  that  the  interest  in  him 
was  not  totally  extinct 

When  Anne  Faithful  had  been  tlius  addrrssiNl 
by  Andrew  Spenser,  it  was  in  vain  for  lier  to 

M  2 


"Smet  frioid  jroa  love  hii 


of  jour  love." 

Aaatt  trvmUed  and  bemte 
Inivwii^  wint  «be  aud,  sbe  i 
— 1  love  kim  not, — I  fOTget  hn 
— I  will  fb^et  hun." 

^^NsTi"  Bud  the  merchant 
you  cuiDot, — you  must  not  A 
faints  uot  you.  I  have  htmri 
hare  seen  him  weep,  and  I  kii' 
and  tears  were  for  yoii.  Tbei 
vaiti.  It  is  a]l  now  extJainc 
rentllectioD  of  the  n]cnti<Mi 
Heun-  St.  John  to  yoa  by  tli 
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Fidthful  was  about  tm  turn  the  other  way, — 
*<  Come  with  me/'  said  the  kind-hearted  baehe- 
lor,  ^^  you  have  promised  to  be  mine,  and  mine 
you  shall  be — not  my  wife — ^but  my  daughter. 
I  feel  towards  Harry  St.  John  as  though  he 
were  my  son,  he  is  mine  by  adoption." 

So  saying  he  led  Anne  Faithful  to  the  par- 
sonage-house, and  added  as  they  went  along, 
^^  The  good  people  of  Emmerton  are  looking 
forward  to  the  instructions  of  their  new  pastor, 
and  they  hope  to  spend  a  pleasant  eahbath  day, 
but  how,  think  you,  could  he  minister  to  them 
suitably  and  cheerfully,  if  he  approached  the 
sanctuary  with  a  broken  heart  ?' 

It  was  past  sunset  when  they  arrived  at  the 
parsonage-house,  and  they  were  met  at  the 
door  by  the  servant  whom  Andrew  Spenser  had 
provided  for  the  new  incumbent,  and  when  the 
merehant  asked  to  see  the  Rev.  Henry  St  John, 
the  domestic  replied,  ^*  You  may  see  Master  St. 
John,  but  I  much  question  if  he  will  see  you. 


if  be  wen  a  ststua,  he  bean 
Im  baa  taken  up  bia  abode  k 
fCrloiirf  whioh  used  to  ba  e 
cbamber,  and  dure  be  nto  a 
and  tbongb  I  bare  onae  or  t 
tokDOwtfhewiU  be  plaaa 
fiwdunoit  be  makea  me  in 
venture  yoo  may  be  aUe  ta 
apeeofa." 

**  Ay,"  eakE  the  nerdaa 
gay  and  eheerfU  aoeiety  at 
dull  viUage  emts  him  not; 
bim  BOBW  plrenant  oonpODi 
•wake  bim  to  eodal  tbon^t 

Tbemqwu  Andrew  8{Mna 
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latkm  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings  mi^t  have 
produced  some  serious  bewilderment  of  hin 
fiM»lties;  but  when  Andrew  Spenser  apr 
proached  close  to  him^  and  took  bim  by  tlie 
band  addressing  him  by  name,  be  started  up 
from  bis  reverie,  and  endeavoured  to  apologise 
for  bis  inattention;  his  words  however  were 
scarcely  obedient  to  his  will,  and  when  bis  eye 
caught  the  figure  of  Anne  Faithful,  dimly  seen 
by  reason  of  the  fiiding  lig^t,  but  not  to  be 
mistaken  by  a  lover's  eye^  bis  confusion  was 
increased  a  thousand  fold.  He  endeavoured, 
but  very  unsuccessfully,  to  address  the  lady 
with  the  reserved  courtesy  of  a  companMiive 
stranger,  his  perplexity  was  manifest  and 
overwhelmij9g» 

Then  Andre  v^  Sptenser  being  the  only  ooe  of 
the  party  who  had  words  at  eommandf  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Anne  Faithful  said,  ^  Does 
this  look  like  forgetfulness  or  indifference?*— 
Immediately  then  he  qpoke  to  them  botb  sayings 


M)  my  part  sboald  be  the  n 
iriio  lore  oda  aeodier  with 
timi  as  you  do.  Yoa  have 
and  I  will  not  incmwe  tl 
bre  of  this  fiur  nuudeu,  inn 
Mditary  in  haart;  I  find 
loved,  itill  loves  her.  I  pi 
eomed  Henry  St  John  to 
merttm  that  nothing  sbod 
was  in  my  power,  to  nuke  '. 
is  in  my  power  to  make  bin 
yon,  my  child,  from  thai 
n^iich  my  importnnity  did 
not  that  yoa  looked  more 
than  my  vn£a  ?    Be  my  ds 
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Anne  Faithful  and  put  her  hand  into  the  hand 
of  Henry  St.  John,  and  after  gome  moments  of 
silence  be  said,  ^^  May  God  bless  you  both ! 
It  will  be  ipy  happiness  to  see  yon  happy !" 


H  5 


CHAPTER  X 


Thb  MOrt  <hjr  wm  Sundaj: 
l^adoMB  to  many  bearta  at  E 
4m  people  of  the  villa^  wero 
he*  «r  Fetdinaiid  Faithfdl  o 
A■a^  HiddMN^  be  hadnai 
them  in  Am  MPctaary,  yet  hii 
a  boBifly,  and  Ae  gcmtkoeM 
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back  to  their  memory  the  wordii  which  be  had 
spoken  to  them. 

Ferdinand  Faithful  was  glad  also  to  tee  tbe 
peo[de  agun  among  whom  be  liad  laboured 
many  years,  and  not  in  \'^ii.  He  was  happy 
to  receive  their  simple  salatabons,  and  to  thank 
them  cordially  for  the  pleasant  welcome  that 
tbey  gave  him.  He  wa»  happy  to  sit  again  on 
tbe  bench  by  tbe  church  porch,  and  to  Bee  tbe 
villagere  pass  into  the  church  ;  tbe  scene  did 
more  than  remind  him  of  past  days,  for  it 
brought  them  back  again,  so  that  when  he  to- 
lered  tbe  church,  he  was  turning  with  a  natural 
ioBtinct,  as  it  were,  towards  the  pulpit,  bat  k 
change  came  over  his  spirit,  when  be  taw 
Henry  St.  John  dreased  in  a  fair  white  linen 
aurpKce,  for  such  a  vestment  had  been  an  abo- 
mination in  the  eyes  of  Ferdinand  Faithful,  and 
the  good  man  almoet  sighed  at  the  sight  thereof, 
but  this  was  uot  a  day  for  sighing,  it  was  a  day 
of  glailness  and  holy  joy,  in  which  tbe  warm 
breezes  of  proaperity  blew  away  tbe  little  clouds 
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from  the  lieart  as  quickljr  as  they  rose.  So  he 
presently  subdued  hi«  aversion  and  aaid  to  Uim- 
•elf,   *'  Ah  welladit  mid  not  be  eurrj-  tu 

«ee  all  the  itenjile  land  clad  iu  white 

^nen  BOrplicef:.    if  i  bear  beneath  iheir 

veetmentB  a  he»rt  ed  and  renewed  as 

that  of  Hetirj-  St.  J  "•    ' 

To  the  wife  of  Ferdinand  Faithful  this  was 
a  day  of  gladness;  the  calm  joy  of  iier  spirit 
gleamed  in  her  jdacid CDiiuk'natice,  and  she  «lm 
had  patiently  borne  (lie  sadness  of  liopc  deferre<i, 
now  welcomod  tlie  return  of  prosperity  with 
the  sobriety  of  n  drvont  gratitude.  Anne 
Faithful,  at  licr  mother's  side,  felt  her  younc 
heart  Injatiiig'  iu  trembling  eestacy,  licr  bright 
eyes  glanced  on  the  objects  around  her,  and  on 
the  blue  sky  above  lier.  She  felt  the  holy  iti- 
lineucr>  of  the  place  and  of  tlie  day;  and  as  she 
itKiki'd  on  tlic  venerable  church,  the  Btill  monu- 
ments of  llio-ip  who  slt'cp  in  the  dust,  the  gentle 
llowinji  of  l!'o  river,  tlie  lofty  hills  beyond,  and 
the  Uaulifal   light   above— she  felt   that  there 


was  in  them  all  an  ansarering  look  of  fricndljr 
welcome,  that  hailed  her  retom  to  the  hone  of 
her  inlancy.  There  were  also  Irring  looks 
voices  to  tell  of  maoj  hearts  njoiting  in 
return; — hows,  cortsieBy  qaiek  qoestioiis  and 
blnshing  answers  ornamented  her  path  to  the 
church  like  flowen  scattered  in  the  war  of  a 
bride. 

Few  perhaps  of  the  sons  of  men  erer  expe- 
rienced greater  delight  tlian  Henry  St.  John  an 
that  day,  when  first  he  tocJc  possessioD  of  his 
charge.     **  Surely,"  said  he  to  himself,  ^  thers 
can  be  but  little  spiritual  labour  necessary  to 
preserre  this  part  of  God's  'I'ineyard  in  doe 
cnltiTation.     So  much  purity,  simplicity  and 
iniv)cence,  such  afieclionate  cordiality  to  their 
former  friends  and  benefactors,  a  life  so  retired 
as  that  of  a  secluded  village,  all  promise  peace 
and  a  quiet  obedience.''     So  looks  the  smilini* 

sea,  when  the  prison  ofdie  winds  is  shut,  and  the 
luxuriousfight  of  a  cloudless  sky  falls  on  the 
scarcely  palpitating  waters ;— but  the  dtmeatB 
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of  the  tcmpcBt  are  there,  and  the  very  beauty  of 

tlic  actual  calm  ib  dDrivod  from  the   terrora  nf 

the  poBsible  ctorm 

wag  Henry  St,  John 

on  this  day,  contr 

;  difTt^reucc  between 

this  and  his  form 

ce  into  the  village 

of  Emmerlon,  for 

y  that  he  first  came 

there  with  Sir  Th 

rivale,  he  came  with 

rioting  and  roysteriit^  ...  inicnt,  full  ofcavar 
Her  haughtiDeas  and  youthful  inc<Htnderation; 
but  since  then  many  fculinj^s  had  moved  hii 
heart,  and  many  thoughts  liad  occupied  and 
strengthened  his  mind. 

But  liappieEt  of  all  on  this  day  was  Andrew 
Spenser,  for  all  the  happiness  of  all  the  parly 
wa»  Win,  it  was  his  by  generosity,  and  it  became 
his  again  by  the  sweet  reduplication  of  sym- 
pathy. His  was  the  kindness  that  bad  tran^ 
planted  again  into  their  quiet  valley  the  faintly 
of  Ferdinand  Faithful,  and  his  waa  the  gene- 
rosity that  bad  made  that  family  happier  than 
it  bad  ever  been;  for  though  Alary  was  no 
longer   with   them,    the  memory  of  her   wai 
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Rweetneu  to  their  tbougiits,  and  tbcy  liad  tli« 
additional  joy  of  contemplating  tbe  bleseed 
effects  of  on  awakened  lieart  and  a  puriRed 
BfHiit  in  Henry  St,  John.  Happy  vv^a  Andrew 
Spenser  in  tbe  thouglit  that  lie  liad  contributed 
to  tbe  happiness  of  a  wortliy  couple,  and  that  lie 
had  restored  peace  to  tbe  troubled  sou). 

The  cburcli  at  this  time  was  not  quite  bo 
crowded  as  it  bad  been  on  tbe  occasion  of  Fer- 
dinand Faithful's  departure,  but  there  was  an 
unusually  lai^e  congregation,  and  there  was  an 
impression  made  on  the  hearts  of  all  present, 
which  impression  lasted  longer  in  some  than  in 
others.  Henry  St.  John  being  deeply  sennble 
of  the  importance  of  the  duty  which  devolved 
upon  him,  communicated  a  feeling  of  the  sama 
nature  to  those  who  heard  )iim.  The  happy 
union  of  cheerfulness  and  seriousness,  and  tlie 
unmingled,  unselfish  desire  to  do  real  good  to 
the  hearts  of  men,  gave  such  an  interest  te  his 
ministrations,  that  all  who  heard  him  were  de- 
lighted, though  they  could  scarcely  say  what  it 
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all  hither  he  said,  "_Dcar  friends,  I  should  be 
ungrateful  to  Him  who  Iiath  fed  me  all  my  life 
long,  did  I  not  acknowledge  that  my  life  hath 
passed  pleasantly ;  hut  I  must  say  that  I  never 
have  experienced  so  great  delight  as  I  have  this 
day  in  seeing  you  happy  and  in  prospect  of 
continued  peace.  My  life  was  passing  away 
like  a  solitary  and  waveless  river  in  an  open 
plain  and  reflecting  only  the  clouds  and  sky  of 
the  over-arching  heavens ;  hut  now  it  is  as  a 
stream  in  a  land  of  life  and  beauty,  reflecting 
images  of  grateful  verdure  and  living  ornament 
abounding  on  its  hanks,  I  am  no  longer  in 
solitude — I  hare  found  a  son  and  a  daught«-, 
they  bear  not  my  name,  hut  all  else  that  I  can 
give  them   shall    be    theirs.     I    take    tliem   as 

Thereupon  the  benevolent  man  declared 
Henry  St.  John  to  he  bis  heir;  and  in  a  short 
time  Anne  Faithful  became  the  wife  of  Henry, 
whom  she  loved  with  a  sincere  and  increasing 
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And  ts  it  nean  the  ooeaoi  it  iMwnnft» 
From  that  nuyestic  realm  of  watera#  forma 
And  aspects  of  sublimity.    80  man 
Who*  in  his  ooorse  of  mortal  life«  each  hour 
Hath  moved  towards  eternity*  hath  seemed 
Unoonsdoas  of  his  glorions  destiny 
In  hoghing  diildhood  and  gay  tiioai^itlesa  youth* 
And  in  his  hnsy  manhood  ooonttng  o'er 
His  earthly  gains,  or  high  aspiring  up 
The  steeps  of  nmd  ambition ;  bat  when  life. 
In  die  last  wioding  of  its  devious  conrse. 
Looks  foil  towards  eternity,  then  dioogfats. 
Oblivions  of  die  varied,  trifling  past, 
Filledwididiegnndearof  the  scene  to  come. 
Give  to  the  whole  complexion  of  his  sool 
An  aspect  of  devout  serenity, 
A  feding  more  of  heaven  diai 


There  ennnoi  be  oooeeived  a  more  delightful 
<nr  desirable  state  of  being  in  this  mortal  li£i^ 
than  tiiai  of  one  wbo^  baving  eodeayonred  to 
fulfil  the  several  duties  of  his  staUoo  with  a 
siriet  intcgrityy  finds  at  laslt  iioiwitlistaadi«f 
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bU  bis  doubts  and  fears,  that  lie  has  well  ascer- 


tained and  steadil 
and  who  in  tlic  u 
B  life  that  no  one 
to  8  death  that  nc 
ter  part  of  the  1 
had  the  happiness 


fae  path  of  obediente, 
ing  of  his  days,  lives 

of,  and  looks  forward 
rs.  Such  was  the  lal- 
dinand  Faithful.    He 

Henry  St.  Jolin  con- 


tinually advancing  in  the  good  esteem  of  hia 
parishioriiirs,  and  liecmniii;,'  moro  :iiid  mnrc  use- 
ful to  the  iifi>[ih!  commhted  lo  liis  cir.-,  hoillty 
and  mcnUilly.  Ho  hud  tlio  ha])|>iiK-ss  lo  sw  ll:i' 
filial  affoction  of  his  daugliter  reiicwid  bv  the 
gi'owing  virtues  and  sweetness  of  her  own  cliil- 
dren.  He  lived  to  sec  bis  eldosl  •:raudchil<i, 
wliosc  name  was  Anne  Spenser  St.  Ji>)in,  grow 
up  to  the  aire  of  fifteen,  tlie  image  of  her  mother, 
the  image  of  her  fatlier,  ibe  imago  of  all  tljat 
was  bcauliful  to  the  old  msin's  thoughts;,  and  he 
used  prettily  (o  eomphiin  of  her  names,  "  For," 
said  be,  "  tbev  are  all  so  pleasant  tliat  I  know 
not  which  to  call  lier  by,  and  thus  I  am  under 
the  necessity  of  calling  bcr  by  all  three."     She 
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was  in  the  daily  habit  of  accompanying  her 
grandfather  in  his  walks,  and  he  would  never 
pass  a  day  without  going  to  the  parsonage-house. 
The  distance  was  not  great  from  the  cottage, 
but  it  was  rather  too  much  for  him  towards  the 
last;  so  that  he  needed  the  assistance  of  two 
arms,  his  daughter's  and  his  grandaiighter's. 

Ferdinand  was  not  so  very  &r  advanced  in 

years  as  in  infirmity^  for  the  susceptibility  of 

liis  feelings  was  great,  and  he  had  gone  through 

many  trials^  and  these,  though  they  could  not 

be  said  to  bring  on  a  premature  old  age,  did  in 

some  d^ree  bring  on  an  early  decay.     He  had 

one  fine  day  in  April,  with  the  usual  assistance 

walked  from  his  cottage  to  the  parsonage,  but 

had  seemed  to  need  that  help  rather  less  than 

ordinarily;    his   step   was   more   elastic,    his 

breathing  was  easier,   his  eye  was  brighter. 

Little    Anne    said,   ^*  Grandpapa  is  growing 

young  again." 

lie  smiled  and  siud,  *'  Yes,  my  beloved  one, 
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parted  from  the  tree  by  a  gentler  breeze  than 
suffices  to  make  n  Humnter  leef  tremble  on  its 
stem.  The  f&mily  were  but  in  time  to  receiTe 
bis  blessing:  he  blessed  them  all — calling  them 
by  name  one  after  another,  and  when  he  had 
finished,  he  said,  "  Is  that  all?"  And  his 
daughter  said,  **  It  is  all." — Then  he  said, 
*'  Anne  Spenser  St.  John  I"  These  were  his 
last  wordi^  and  as  he  uttered  ihem,  little 
Anne  as  she  was  called,  to  distinguish  her 
from  her  mother,  sprang  hastily  forward  to 
catch  her  grand  father's  hand,  before  it  should 
be  quite  insensible,  and  to  give  him  the  last 
living  kiss — his  hand  just  returned  the  pressure 
of  her's,  his  lips  trembled  when  she  kissed  him, 
but  he  spake  not — and  presently  his  hand  re- 
laxed its  gruHp  and  his  lips  were  scaled  in  mo- 
tionless silence. 

Little  Anne  then  threw  herself  into  her  mo- 
ther's arms  and  eaid,  **  I  wish  I  were  old  that 
I  might  die  so  too." 

Ferdinand  Faithful's  remains   were  buried 
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near  the  churcli  porch  and  on  the  very  spot 
where  he  had  taken  leave  of  his  pariBhiouerif, 
and  where  he  stood  when  lie  had  expressed  a 
wish  to  lay  his  hones  in  Emmerton.  Andrew 
Spenser  caused  a  tnonnmcut  to  be  erected  to 
his  memory,  having  the  inscription  which  the 
old  man  had  desired  to  he  engraved. — Henry 
St.  John  preached  a  funeral  sermon  from  the 
words,  "  Alark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the 
upright;  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." — 
And  not  many  weeks  after  the  widow  died, 
and  was  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  her 
husband.  This  b  the  history  of  the  Puritan's 
Gbave. 


THE   END. 
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